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Sucu of our readers, if there be any such, as have remem- 

bered the former articles we have put forward on the previous 
volumes of Mr. Tytler’s valuable history, will not have forgotten 
that we have already delineated, in short, consecutive sketches, 
the religious state of Scotland from the Reformation to the \ 
death of the unfortunate Mary. The appearance of the learned 
historian’s concluding volume, and also of that on the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, which we have placed at the head of this 
article, will enable us to complete our long-intended and con- 
tinued series of the religious history of the Scotch, by connect- 
ing our réswmés of Tytler with that in which we digested the 
most important facts in Mr. Lawson's previous volume. Much 
as our system of “rifaciamentos” on this as well as other y 
subjects have been called in question by some able critics, we 
cannot but think that in and by them, we have been at once 
digesting information for those who cannot, or care not, to seek 
its original sources, and instigating others to apply to the works 
from which we have so largely drawn, and from which we have 
selected such tasty morsels as best set forth the various qualities 
of the authors, and best fitted into the mosaic of our histories. 
The gap which we now propose to fill up, is that from the death 
of Mary to the Revolution; laying, indeed, our main stress on 
the various phases assumed by Religion during that eventful 
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period ; and at the same time working in with our narrative 
such secular facts and events as are necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the real motive-causes of many a religious effect. 

Crafty and provident as was Elizabeth, she could neither 
prevent the Scottish king from hearing of his mother’s execu- 
tion before the explanations of her executioner, nor persuade the 
continental powers that she was innocent of Mary’s death. It 
was in vain that she persecuted Davison, that she feigned to be 
ignorant of the great rejoicings and blazing fires that followed 
on the arrival of young Talbot from the death-scene at Fother- 
inghay; she was equally unsuccessful in misleading the Europe 
of her own day, as the unprejudiced of the present time. Seven 
days after the execution, Ashton rode into the palace yard of 
Edinburgh, the bearer of the tidings of Mary’s death. Loud, 
and universal as loud, were the execrations and the threats of 
revenge with which the sad news was received; aye, so loud, 
so universal, that the crafty king himself could not refrain from 
chiming in with the feelings of his people, and in the apparent 
bitterness of his heart summoned his ablest border-chieftains to 
counsel revenge, whilst his invectives showed the large supply 
in his treasury of abuse. 

The position of James was highly embarrassing: the few 
feelings that he possessed carried him with the hearty violence 
of his people ; and, whilst he feared to alienate his warlike nobles, 
to whose prowess and power he might be compelled, ere long, to 
appeal as his best argument for the English crown, and there- 
fore dared not to treat with coldness their universal musterings 
to revenge his mother’s death; he, at the same time, could not 
but remember that there was another powerful party in his 
own kingdom little disposed to revenge the death of her for 
whom they had refused to pray, and on whose head they had 
boldly and publicly heaped the terms “ apostate,” “ traitoress,” 
“adulteress,” “ Jezebel,” and that while he was conciliating the 
nobles by prospects of revenge, he was rendering the Kirk, its 
preachers and its burgher-followers, his more than ever determined 
enemies. Could he trust to Spanish aid in his contest with 
Elizabeth, or look to France for help against England? Religion 
rendered the one as unlikely as policy did the other. It was as 
little likely that the Spanish bigot would aid in consolidating 
the Protestant powers of England, as that France would place, 
by its aid, under one sway, the political strength of our Island. 
Lastly, could he hope to be welcomed as Elizabeth's successor 
by the nobility of her realm, as the first that had revived the 
ancient and almost forgotten enmity between the nations? 
James weighed all these arguments, and acted with his usual 
craft. He determined to play one party against the other, and 
set off his close coalition with Elizabeth in 1588, against his 
acquiescence—if not encouragement—of the devastating forays 
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which swept over the English borders, and reduced the land to 
a desert throughout the previous year. 

It was, however, rather an erroneous calculation of his power 
over the potent Roman Catholic Lords Huntley, Errol, Angus, 
and Maxwell, than premeditated apostasy that drove James to so 
sudden a coalition with Elizabeth. He deemed them so much 
in his power that he feared not to encourage their secret plottings 
with Spain. But the scorpion that he was encouraging to sting 
his enemies, soon threatened himself, and the Roman Catholic 
lords, backed by the wealth of Spain and aided by the ceaseless 
efforts of their missionary priests, whom the king had permitted 
to come into the realm sub rosé to keep up the feeling against 
Elizabeth, feared not to plot the seizure of James, the over- 
throw of the Kirk, and the re-establishment of their own faith 
in the realm. ‘The Kirk—a power by no means to be ridden 
over as yet—soon let the King know their feelings on this point. 
“It was an exceeding great grief,” they said, in their long 
document of the “ Griefs of the Kirk,” which they presented to 
James in the February of 1588, “an exceeding great grief to all 
such as have any spunck of the love of God, and his Kirk, to 
see Jesuits, seminary priests, and other teachers of papistry 
and error, so long suffered to pollute this land with idolatry, 
corrupt and seduce the people, and spread abroad their poison- 
able doctrine.” ‘They complained that these persons “ were in 
special favour, credit, and furtherance at Court ;” whilst on the 
other hand they beheld “ the true word of God contemptuously 
despised by the great multitude; his holy Sacraments profaned 
by private, corrupt, and unlawful persons ; the discipline of the 
Kirk disregarded; the ministers and office-bearers within the 
same invaded, struck, menaced, and shamefully abused; them- 
selves beggared, and their families shamefully hungered.” 
What with the superstitious riotousnesses, at Yule and Christ- 
mas, of the southern counties—the fearful state of Huntley’s 
territory in the north—the town and vicinity of Aberdeen so 
full of Romanists that “few or no decent people are in the 
place,” and the pilgrimages and keeping of holy-days in Ber- 
wickshire,—the bonfires, girdles, fastings, festives, and carols of 
Stirlingshire, and the general desertion of kirks throughout the 
“haill realme,” the Presbyterians make a pitiful complaint unto 
the King, and make it evident that, in despite of these powerful 
persecutors of papistry, there was yet too great a hankering after 
the old religion, and distaste of the present faith, to tamper any 
longer with the Catholic nobility and their followers.* 

_ As the fears of James that he should alienate the burgher 
interest by holding with the Catholic Barons, or be exposed to 
civil war and assassination should he dare to oppose the machi- 


* Lawson. A.D. 1588, pp. 284—6. 
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nations of Huntley, prompted him to give a diplomatic belief 
to the explanations of Elizabeth; so the danger of the now 
approaching Armada, the rebellion of Tyrone in Ireland, and 
the prospect of an inroad of Scottish Islesmen to the assistance 
of their fellow savages, overcame, for the moment, the deep- 
rooted parsimony of the English Queen. A Duchy with a 
princely revenue, an annual pension, a Scottish body-guard, 
maintained by English gold, and a force of English auxiliaries 
on the borders, were the promised bribes by which Elizabeth's 
ambassador softened down the scene at Fotheringhay, and 
rendered James his sister’s good and firm friend until the danger 
bribed against was overpast. The danger once past, with it 
went the liberality of Elizabeth. Huntley for a time hindered, 
the Irish rebels unaided, the Armada unsupported by a rising 
of the northern Scottish Catholics, and crushed by the concen- 
tration of the powers of England on its force, Elizabeth refused 
to sanction the promises of her ambassador, “dandling and duping 
James,” to use his own words, “like a great boy.” 

Deceived by Elizabeth, and encouraged in his anger by the 
Catholic lords, James once more gave ear to their plans, and 
connived at their renewed machination, with Spain and Rome. 
Under the guise of revenge against Elizabeth, James soon dis- 
covered the real object of the Catholic plot, and that himself and 
the religion of his people were equally marked for destruction, 
as Elizabeth and the Church of England. Leniency towards 
Huntley precipitated the outbreak, and effectually aroused the 
spirit of the King. The Protestant nobles rallied round his 
standard; he pushed forward against the rebel lords, and the 
forces of Huntley, Crawford, and Bothwell, melted away before 
the royal army. His rebel nobles defeated, James turned all 
his thoughts on matrimony, and when the ambassadors seemed 
dilatory in bringing their negociations to a conclusion, suddenly 
went aboard ship for Denmark, to woo for himself his Northern 
bride, leaving Lennox and Bothwell to keep his subjects in 
order. Well did the council keep the King’s commands; at no 
time was Scotland more at peace within herself, less disturbed 
by the talkings and preachings of the Kirk, and the meetings of 
the Barons, than during the rule of Lennox and his fierce co- 
adjutor, Bothwell. The spring of 1590 brought back James and 
his Queen; and amid the joy with which he and his bride were 
welcomed, and the prospect of fétes and brave doings at court, 
one thing clouded the joy of the Kirk, the threatened anointing 
at the coronation. James insisted on the ceremony as Christian, 
holy, and Catholic; the Kirk reviled it as Jewish, Papal, and 
superstitious. Fear effected what argument could not. “ Anoint,” 
said the King, to his chaplains, “or [ send for one of the Bishops 
to take your place.” The dread of being supplanted, or, as the 
Puritans put it, of “the profanation of Episcopal interference,” 
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even of a titular bishop, overcame their prejudices, and as the 
tract-writer of the “ Coasnatin of the Queenis Majestie”* 
relates, “the countess of Marr, having taken the Queen’s right 
arm, and opened the craigs of her gown, Mr. Robert Bruce 
immediately poured forth upon those parts of her breast and arm 
of quhilk the clothes were removed, a bonny quantity of oil;” 
and so with various erudite Latin addresses, a classical panegyric 
from Maister John Russell, and a flight of his son, Little John, 
in the light and airy habiliments given to angels in pageants, 
the coronation concluded to the satisfaction of King and people. 

The year succeeding the King’s marriage witnessed the 
origination of Maitland’s plan for emancipating James from 
the power of the factious nobles,—the King’s crusade against 
witches, and extraordinary speech at the general assembly of the 
Kirk. Speech-making was James’s failing; when the jurors 
acquitted the poor creature, Napier, the King, irritated at the 
failure of his pet case of witchcraft, actually arraigned the jurors, 
and sat in trial on the delinquents himself. Their plea of guilty 
cut the trial short, but failed of arresting James’s oration. 


“He made an oration, however,” says Mr. Tytler, “some sentences of 
which give a good picture of the style of his oratory; often pedantic and 
tedious, but not unfrequently epigrammatic and sententious. Alluding to the 
shocking state of the country and the prevalence of crimes, ‘1 must advertise 
you,’ said he, ‘ what it is that makes crime to be so very rife in this country ; 
namely, that all men set themselves more for friend than for justice and obedi- 
ence to the laws. This corruption here, bairns suck at the pap; and let a man 
commit the most filthy crimes that can be, yet his friends take his part; and 
first keep him from apprehension, and after, by fead or favour, by false assize, 
or some way or other, they find moyen of his escape. The experience whereof 
we have in Niddry. I will not speak how I am charged with this fault in court 
and choir; from prince and pulpit; yet this I say, that, howsoever matters 
have gone against my will, I am innocent of all injustice in these behalfs. My 
conscience doth set me clear as did the conscience of Samuel; and I call you 
to be judges therein; and suppose I be your king, yet I submit myself to the 
accusations of you, my subjects, in this behalf; and let any one say what 
Ihave done. And as I have thus begun, so purpose I to go forward; not be- 
cause I am James Stuart, and can command so many thousands of men, but 
because God hath made me a king and judge, to judge righteous judgment.’ ”»— 
Vol. ix. pp. 53—4. 


So much for himself as James Stuart the King,—the Scottish 
Samuel; now he comes on the stage as the Scottish Witchfinder, 
—a very John Hopkins in royal robes. 


“ For witchcraft, which is a thing grown very common among us, I know it 
to be a inost abominable sin; and I have been occupied these three quarters of 
a year for the sifting out of them that are guilty dassin. We are taught by 
the laws, both of God and man, that this sin is most odious; and, by God’s law, 
punishable by death. By man’s law it is called maleficium or veneficium, an ill 
deed, or a poisonable deed; and punishable, likewise, by death. Now if it be 





* A curious tract printed by Mr. Gibson Craig, in the Bannatyne Club volume, 
entitled “ Papers relative to the Marriage of James the Sixth,” referred to and 
quoted by Mr. Tytler, p. 34. 
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death as practised against any of the people, I must needs think it to be (at 
least) the like if it be against the king. Not that I fear death; for I thank 
God I dare in a good cause abide hazard —— as for them that think those 
witchcrafts to be mere fallacies, I remit them to be catechised and instructed in 
the most evident points.”—Vol. ix. pp. 54—5. 


James appears next as the eulogized orator of the Kirk, when 
the General Assembly presented their petition for the ratification 
of the liberties of the Kirk, the persecution of Jesuits, and 
Seminary Priests, and the appointment of a sufficient Pastor 
with a sufficient living in every parish church. If the King’s 
replies to the petition were evasive, the royal oration that 
followed, at least as reported by the Kirk writers, made most 
ample amends. 

“The King,” says Mr. Lawson, “willed the ministers to purge themselves, 
and to be impartial in their own cause. It was their duty, he said, as well to 
see them reformed as it was theirs to urge him and the nobility to reform them- 
selves. In no point was he so earnest as this. In end, his majesty praiseth 
God that he was born in such a time, as in the end of the light of the gospel 
to such a place as to be king in such a kirk,—the sincerest kirk in the world. 
‘The Kirk of Geneva,’ said he, ‘keepeth Pasch and Yule. But what have 
they for them? They have no institution. As for our neighbour Kirk of Eng- 
land, it is an ill-said mass in English, wanting only the liftings. I charge you, 
good people, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand 
to your purity, and exhort the people to do the same; and I forsooth, so long 
as I enjoy my life and crown, shall maintain the same against all, deadly.’” 


If the King did favour the Kirk with such an outbreak 
against the Church of England, we can well conceive the 
“Joud praising of God and praying for the king” that followed 
this exhibition of royal puerility and ignorance. For a time, 
the King and the Kirk seemed on good terms; but the agreement 
was but short-lived, and as James gradually acceded to the plans 
of the Catholic nobles, he equally alienated the good will of the 
Kirk and burghers; until, at length, completely in the power of 
the Huntley faction, deprived of the able advice of his chancellor 
Maitland, and terrified by the formidable and unnatural coalition 
between the majority of the high nobles, and the unprincipled 
earl of Bothwell, the King was compelled, once more, to 
have recourse to the Presbyterians, and to court and conciliate 
that powerful party, by the unwonted concession of the Estab- 
lishment of the Kirk, on the petition of its ministers, for the 
repeal of the Statutes of 1584, against the discipline and 
privileges of the Presbyterians. The Assembly’s petition 
required not only the abolition of the obnoxious Acts, and the 
ratification, by the Legislature, of the present discipline, but 
also the restoration of Church property, the disqualifying 
Abbots, Priors, and Prelates, from voting in parliament or con- 
vention, and the purging of the land from idolatry and bloodshed. 
The chief opposition was to the first part of the petition—the 
legal establishment of the Kirk, with its assemblies, provincial 
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synods, presbyteries, and particular sessions. There were two 
reasons for this; the King’s bitter hatred of the republicanism 
of that form of ecclesiastical government, and his well-grounded 
fear of rendering these bold and able men more independent of 
the regal power. Against this proposition, the nobles concen- 
trated their opposition, little caring for the legal enunciation of 
the restoration of the ecclesiastical property, or the decree for 
purging the land from idolatry and bloodshed, well knowing the 
inability of King or Kirk to rescue the property from their 
mailed hands, or to extinguish the so-called idolatry of the old 
religion, or the bloodshed of political and private feuds. The 
persuasions of Maitland, and his influence at Court, though 
himself absent, induced the King to yield, on motives of 
policy, the “‘ Charter of the Liberties of the Kirk.” With its 
government thus ratified in all its minuteness, with its discipline 
pronounced godly, and its jurisdiction affirmed; with every pre- 
sentation taken away from her Titular Bishops, and placed in 
the hands of their particular presbyteries, the Kirk and its 
preachers were not satisfied; and, in consequence, this settle- 
ment of matters was but a new beginning of troubles to the 
country. 


“ Had the Kirk,” says Mr. Tytler, “contented itself with these triumphs, 
and rested satisfied in the King’s present dispositions, which appeared wholly 
in its favour, all things might have remained quiet ; for the Catholics, convinced 
of the madness of their projects, were ready to abstain from all practices 
inimical to the religion of the state, on the single condition that they should not 
be persecuted for their adherence to their ancient faith. But the Kirk were 
not disposed to take this quiet course. The principle of toleration, divine as it 
assuredly is in its origin, yet so late in its recognition amongst the best of men, 
was then utterly unknown to either party, Reformed or Catholic. The per- 
mission of even a single case of Catholic worship, however secret; the attend- 
ance of a solitary individual at a single mass, in the remotest district of the 
land, at the dead hour of night, in the most secluded chamber, where none 
could come but such as knelt before the altar for conscience sake, and in all 
sincerity of soul; such worship, and its permission for an hour, was considered 
an open encouragement of antichrist and idolatrv. To extinguish the mass for 
ever, to compel its supporters to embrace what the Kirk considered the purity 
of Presbyterian truth, and this under the penalties of life and death, or, in its 
mildest form of treason, banishment and forfeiture, was considered not merely 
praiseworthy, but a point of high religious duty; and the whole apparatus of 
the Kirk, the whole inquisitorial machinery of detection and persecution, was 
brought to bear upon the accomplishment of these great ends. Are we to 
wonder that, under such a state of things, the intrigues of the Catholics for the 
overthrow of a government which sanctioned such a system continued? that 
when they knew, or suspected, that the King himself was averse to persecution, 
they were encouraged to renew their intercourse with Spain ; and to hope that 
a new outbreak, if properly directed, might lead either to the destruction of a 
rival faith, or to the establishment of liberty of conscience ?”—Vol. ix. pp. 65—6. 


The effect of this violence on the part of the Kirk, was the 
discovery of the plot of the “Spanish blanks,” the arrest of 
Mr. Ker, the bearer of the mysterious papers, and the intercepted 
letters of the Catholic lords, the imprisonment of Huntley and 
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Errol, the spirited remonstrance of James to the treacherous 
ambassador of Elizabeth, and his successful activity against the 
Catholic nobles; up to this point the Kirk were the King’s 
obedient friends. But when the intercessions of de Burgh began 
to weigh with James ; and the King appeared unwilling to ruin 
the ancient nobility of his kingdom, and sacrifice them to the 
wishes of the burghers,—then, when they could no longer hound 
him on to the annihilation of the Roman Catholic nobility, the Kirk 
began to dictate to their King, and to let James know that their 
support was only to be bought at the price of the utter destruc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic earls, and the entire extirpation 
of their faith. They craved of his majesty “to punish all 
Papists within the realm, according to the laws of God and 
men,” and that “every seminary priest, Jesuit, or trafficking 
Papist,” might be declared guilty of treason, and that the 
penalties of the act against those who might harbour or conceal 
these poor persecuted creatures might be enforced with increased 
severity. Should the Kirk, too, find any subject to be, in their 
estimation, a Papist, he was forthwith to be barred from office, 
cut off from the King’s presence, and deprived of all benefit 
from the laws of the realm. Would James but grant these 
slight demands, and write himself the Kirk’s humble servant to 
command, he might summon his faithful Presbyterians to his 
standard in town or in field, surround his sacred person with a 
body-guard of holy gospellers, and pay them all out of the 
revenues of his ruined Roman Catholic nobility. James refused 
the offers of the Kirk, and was deserted by them. All was now, 
for a time, confusion in the country, the power of the law was 
set openly at defiance, and the security of domestic life was 
despised, or the violation of its sanctity revenged by private 
force. Well might Burghley indorse on the letter in which 
Bowes related to his master the successful villany of Gray and 
his supporter, Lord Hume, in the streets of the capital, “A 
miserable state, that may cause us to bless ours, and our 
governess.” At length the parliament met, Bothwell was pro- 
claimed a traitor at the Cross of Edinburgh, and the Kirk 
conciliated by the exemption of their stipends from taxation, and 
by the pared, bate of a statute against the Mass and the Jesuits. 
On the great subject of the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
lords, the Kirk was foiled; the King had long before determined 
on lenient conduct, the King’s advocate declared the summonses 
informal, and the evidence of treason insufficient, and Huntley 
and his companions escaped without an attainder for that session 
of the Estates. The wrath of the Kirk was unbounded, and the 
pulpit rang with denunciations of the King and his parliament. 
“Tt was a black parliament,” said Davison, from his pulpit, “for 
iniquity was seated in the high court of justice, and had trodden 
equity under foot.” ‘It was a black parliament,” he reiterated, 
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* for the arch-traitors had escaped; escaped, did he say? No, 
they were absolved; and now all good men might prepare 
themselves for darker days :”—“ trials,” continued the preacher, 
with a spirit of prophecy, that savoured much of counter-plots 
with Elizabeth,—*“ trials were at hand: it had ever been seen 
that the absolving the wicked imported the prosecution of the 
righteous. Let us pray that the King, by some sanctified 
plagues, may be turned again to God.” ‘Truly sanctified were 
the plagues by which James was to be so soon tried. Elizabeth, 
with her double dealing, whilst she, through her accredited 
ambassador, aided James against Bothwell, was organizing a 
powerful conspiracy with that traitor himself, to overwhelm 
Maitland, seize the King’s person, and render the Kirk and its 
prophesying preachers triumphant. 

Within a few days the Stewart plot was matured, and James 
a prisoner in his own palace, in the hands of Bothwell, Lennox, 
and the other nobles of the race of Stewart. Then came Both- 
well’s trial for attempting the King’s life by enchantment; 
his triumphant acquittal ; the attempted escape of the King, and 
his bold bearing in his compromise with Bothwell, and _ his 
declaration to the factious ministers of the Kirk, that he would 
either be once more a free monarch, or proclaim himself a 
captive. Gradually but surely the King’s party began to increase, 
and that of his enemies to disunite, in despite of the exertions of 
Elizabeth and the preachments of the Kirk. Before a month 
had elapsed the King’s party was too powerful to be resisted by 
intrigue, and Cecil strove to unite with the English faction the 
party of Huntley. Yes, Elizabeth, who at first denied her 
share in the Stewart plot, and then repeatedly asserted that 
what she had done was for God’s glory and the interests of true 
religion, had instructed her representative, Bowes, to aid in pro- 
secuting the “ papistical rebels,” and represent himself and his 
mistress as the confirmed enemy of the “ idolaters ;”’—she, the 
saintly queen, now bade her ambassador link together Bothwell, 
the Kirk, and Huntley, against her friend and cousin, James. 
Bowes felt the impossibility of his imposed task ; however insin- 
cere Bothwell and Huntley might be, the kirk were sincere in 
their hatred of popery, and he felt that they, at least, “would 
greatly start and wonder” at the proposed coalition, for the 
glory of God and the interests of religion. Foiled of her pur- 
pose, Elizabeth turned round both on Bothwell and Huntley. 
She wrote to her dear cousin James, to express her abhorrence 
at the conduct of the former, and her astonishment that one who 
had done so abominable an act, had passed unscathed; whilst 
she called James to account for halting in his projected punish- 
ment of “those notable traitors of the north,” Huntley and his 
partisans. How disgusting is such hypocrisy—such deliberate 
lying! Double-dealing as was the spirit of the age, its hypocrisy 
NO. XLII.—N. S. 40 
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and falsehood seems almost unparalleled in Elizabeth and her 
ministers. It is useless to attempt to cast the odium on 
Burghley, or Sir Robert Cecil, or on any humble servant of 
the maiden queen: she was, in every sense of the word, her own 
minister, her own diplomatist, and penned, with her own hand, 
her false letters to the King of Scotland. “ ‘Time will prove the 
truth,” was the motto of her sister. Of a surety time has proved 
Elizabeth; yea, every year, and every day, is proving the hol- 
lowness of her fame, the insincerity of her heart, the dishonesty 
of her much-belauded policy.* 

But to return to James and his opponents. The royal party 
rallied to the Convention at Stirling; Hume and the Master of 
Glamis brought their forces to the rescue, and the King spake 
out boldly, abjured the compromise he had been forced into, and 
dared, in the face of the remonstrances of the Kirk, to relieve 
the Roman Catholics from present prosecution, and promote one 
of their body to the captaincy of his own body-guard. James 
declined to force the northern Roman Catholics to a public pro- 
fession of Presbyterianism. To them he was in the main 
indebted for his present freedom, and he looked to the present 
time as one opportunity of reuniting the divided nobility of 
his kingdom. And thereupon the wrath of the Kirk blazed 
out. The pulpits rang with warnings and invectives; and no 
kirkman’s nose was too bad to scent out the fact that Court 
favour was turning towards popery. The provincial assembly 
of St. Andrew’s, of which Mr. John Davison was the pet 
prophet, led the way in the agitation. 

“ Of this religious convention Mr. James Melvill, nephew of the well-known 
Robert Melvill, was chosen moderator; and Mr. John Davison, the sternest 
and most zealous amongst his brethren, did not hesitate to arraign the pastors 
of the Kirk with coldness, self-seeking, and negligence. ‘ Let them repent,’ 
said he, ‘and betake themselves to their ordinary armour—fasting and prayer. 
Let the whole Kirk concur in this needful humiliation. Above all, let the rebel 
earls, Huntley, Errol, Angus, Auchendown, and their accomplices, whom it 
were idle to assail with any lighter censures, be solemnly excommunicsted ; 
and let a grave message of pastors, barons, and burgesses, carry their resolution 
to the King, now so deeply alienated from the good cause; then they might 
look for better times. But now their sins called for humiliation; for they, the 
shepherds, seemed to have forgotten their flocks; they were idle and profane ; 
nor would he be far from the truth, if he declared that a great part of their 
pastors were at this time the merriest and carelessest men in Scotland.’’— 
Tytler, vol. ix. pp. 111, 112. 


The demands of Mr. Davison were obeyed by the Assembly, 
and the sentence of excommunication passed against the Catholic 
earls and their followers; and this because some amongst them 





* This project of Elizabeth’s of uniting the Kirk, Bothwell, and Huntley, against 
the King, has been unravelled, for the first time, by Mr. Frazer's diligent researches 
in the State Paper Office. The gist of the plot is in a letter from Bowes to Burgh- 
ley, Sept. 6, 1593. 
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must have been members of the university of St. Andrew’s, and 
as such signed the Declaration of Faith. It is very sad to record 
this act of a small section of the self-righteous Kirk—this 
isolated provincial synod of self-elected priests daring to ex- 
communicate a mass of members of the Catholic Church, in 
order to gratify their innate hatred, and clothing their act with 
the paltry and shallow defence of the signature of the declara- 
tion by some of the members of the excommunicated body. 
It is painful to see God’s ordinances, and the Church’s holiest 
form of condemnation, thus prostituted; but it were more 
painful had that power really rested in them which the members 
of the Synod claimed by this merciless act. 

The Catholics craved the mercy of the King; confessing 
their many intrigues and plots, they threw themselves on the 
King’s clemency, and besought some modified toleration for 
their faith. James steered between the violence of the Kirk 
and the petition of the Catholics. He expressed his firm 
determination that the form of religion which the first year of 
his reign saw established, should be professed by every subject, 
and bade every one embrace that faith ere the first of February 
next, or depart the realm, and enjoy in foreign lands his reve- 
nues and his conscience; as for the rebel lords, he pronounced 
them free of the conspiracy with Spain for the overthrow of the 
faith, and bade them deserve their pardon by abstinence from 
future intrigues. Even this did not satisfy the Kirk. 

“To our modern and Christian feelings this sentence must appear as unwise 
as unmerciful ; for it disavowed the possibility of toleration, held out a premium 
to religious hypocrisy, and punished sincerity and honesty of opinion with per- 
petual banishment. James had hoped that it might pacify the country ; but it 
experienced the fate of middle courses, and gave satisfaction tono party. The 
Catholics, who had never intermitted their intrigues with Spain, had lately 
received assistance and encouragement from that country ; they commanded 
almost the whole north, and were in no temper to resign their religion, or retain 
it at the expense of perpetual exile. They temporized, therefore, affected a sub- 
mission they did not feel, and conti:ued to strengthen themselves at home and 
abroad for a new struggle. But if the Catholics were discontented, the Kirk 
received the Act of Abolition with mingled wrath and lamentation. It actually 
seemed to them an insufficient security, and a trifling punishment, that no man 
was to be permitted to remain within the realm, and enjoy his estate, and the 
protection of the law, unless he signed the presbyterian confession of faith. 
The profanation was, that any man should be at liberty to retain his belief in 
the Roman Catholic faith, and his Scottish estates, if he consented to banish 
himself from his native country.”—T7ytler, vol. ix. pp. 121, 122. 


Nor was Elizabeth more satisfied with the compromise than 
the Roman Catholics and the Kirk. The Catholics refused to 
accede to the terms; the Kirk cried out for further persecution, 
and Elizabeth siding with them, complotted with Bothwell; and 
whilst Lord Zouch, as her ambassador, was content to remon- 
strate only with James on his leniency, as Elizabeth’s secret 
emissary he was planning the union of the forces of Athol and 
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Argyle, with those of Bothwell and the Kirk, and the destruc- 
tion at once of Hume and the Catholic friends of the King, as 
of Huntley and his rebellious comrades. The scheme failed; 
James discovered the plot, concentrated the forces of his friends 
at Kelso, seized one of Zouch’s suite, who had been deep in 
the plot, imprisoned some of the most violent of the preachers, 
and, in his address to the people after the sermon in the High 
Church of Edinburgh, declared his fixed determination of quel- 
ling by force both Bothwell and the Catholics of the north. The 
energy of the King had its desired effect; Bothwell disbanded 
his forces and retired to England, protected, but no longer encou- 
raged by Elizabeth, as his use was past ; for a time the northern 
rebels were successful; but when the royal forces came upon 
them in force, one by one their armies were broken, and their 
fortresses captured; and, before the year’s end, the desires of 
the Kirk had been satiated. Every castle where mass had been 
said was purged by fire and sword, “and the noblemen and 
gentry, whose only petition had been that they should be per- 
mitted to retain their estates, and have their rents transmitted 
to them, in the banishment which they had chosen, rather than 
renounce the faith of their fathers, were fugitives and wander- 
ers, hiding in caves and forests, and dreading every hour to be 
betrayed into the hands of their enemies.” 

It were useless to track out, bit by bit, the various plots and 
counterplots that encircled James during the struggle between 
his former friend, Maitland, the Earl of Mar, and his own 
Queen,—and which ended, on the death of Maitland, in resigning 
the management of his revenues into the hands of his Queen’s 
party—or the crafty movings and evasions by which Elizabeth 
sought to maintain herself in the good opinion of James, and yet 
escape from the fulfilment of her many promises of support and 
maintenance. The eighteen months of intrigue had rendered 
James no mean antagonist even for Elizabeth and her crafty 
statesmen. 


“ There was still indeed,” says Mr. Tytler, ‘ much that was frivolous, undig- 
nified, and capricious ; much favouritism, much extravagance, an extraordinary 
love of his pleasures, and a passion for display in oratory, poetry, theology, and 
scholastic disputation, which was frequently ridiculous ; but with all this he was 
dreaded by his nobles, and compelled respect and obedience. As Elizabeth 
advanced to old age, his eye became steadily fixed on the English throne, which 
he considered his undoubted right, and the one great engrossing object of his 
policy was to secure it. His fairest chance, he thought, to gain the respect 
and good wishes of the English people, when death took from them their own 
great princess, was to show that he ~_ how to rule over his own unruly sub- 
jects. Hence his vigorous determination to restrain, by every possible means, 
the power of the greater nobility ; to recruit his exhausted finances ; to reduce 
the isles, and consolidate his kingdom ; and to bridle the claims of the Kirk in 
all matters of civil government, or interference with the royal prerogative ; 
whilst he warmly seconded their efforts for the preservation of the reformed 
religion, and resistance to the efforts of its enemies.”—Vol. ix. pp. 199, 191. 
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The meeting of the General Assembly at Edinburgh, in 
March, 1596, gave James a convenient opportunity of gratifying 
his love of that peculiar oratory which suited the ears of the 
preachers. The preacher Pont, the moderator of the meeting, 
welcomed the King’s presence with an adulatory speech, in 
which he reminded James of Constantine, how he honoured the 
fathers of the Church; of David, how he danced before the ark. 
The King’s oration delighted the Assembly. 


“ James professed his zeal for religion since his youth up. He had ever 
esteemed it, as he declared, more glory to be a Christian than a king, whatever 
slanders to the contrary were spoken against him. It was this zeal which 
moved him to convene the present assembly; for, being aware of the designs 
of Spain, their great enemy, against religion and this isle, he was anxious to 
meet not only tle ministers, but the barons and gentlemen; to receive their 
advice, and resolve on measures to resist the common enemy. ‘Two points he 
would press on them ; reformation and preparation: the reformation of them- 
selves, clergy, people, and king. For his own part, he never refused admo- 
nition ; he was ever anxious to be told his faults; and his chamber-door should 
never be closed to any minister that reproved him. All he begged was, that 
they would first speak privately before they arraigned him in open pulpit. He 
hated the common vice of ambition ; but of one thing he was really ambitious, 
to have the name of James the Sixth honoured as the establisher of religion, 
and the provider of livings for the ministry throughout his whole dominions.” 
—Tytler, vol. ix. p. 192. 


The preachers were so delighted with the prospect of getting 
some pay for their preachments, that they hardly murmured at 
the King’s rebuke of their violent pulpit attacks, or suggested 
even a difficulty to his proposition, with which his oration con- 
cluded, of raising a standing army. Still they could not forget 
the “ divers Jesuits and excommunicated papists still entertained 
in the country,” and could not close their assembly without one 
more humble supplication to the King to forfeit the lands of the 
fugitive nobles, and “ examine and remove the griefs that eat, 
like a canker, into the body of the Kirk.” At this moment, 
when all was fair weather between James and the Kirk, the 
rescue of the bold borderer, Kinmont Willie, from the castle of 
Carlisle, by the warden, Buccleugh, threatened, for a time, to 
breed confusion. James saw the necessity of yielding to the 
demands of Elizabeth, for he was even then meditating the 
recall of the catholic lords; and with his first step that way he 
must lose the support of his present friends, the preachers; he 
was sure shortly to have enemies enough at home, without 
adding thereto a quarrel with England, which might endanger 
his succession to the English crown. Bowes detected the Court 
intrigues in favour of the banished earls, and communicated his 
suspicions to the Kirk. At that moment Huntley ventured 
back in disguise, and Angus came secretly to Perth. Huntley’s 
countess petitioned for her husband's recall, promised that he 
would abide his trial, banish all papists from his society, wil- 
lingly admit.a presbyterian teacher into his house for his better 
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instruction, and assist the Kirk in the maintenance of their dis- 
cipline, if they would but withdraw their sentence of excom- 
munication. Such liberal overtures were met with violence and 
the usual abuse on the part of the Kirk. The pulpits resounded 
with denunciations of Antichrist, a day of humiliation was 
ordered, and an extraordinary council appointed to sit in the 
capital every month, to provide “ne quid detrimenti Ecclesia 
caperet.” James was both alarmed and disgusted at these pro- 
ceedings ; but it was all in vain that he strove to reason the 
preachers out of their fears and violence, or to endeavour to per- 
suade them that the Church’s doors were never shut against the 
venitent. Absolve them from their spiritual condemnation the 
Kirk agreed she could; but, as idolaters, they must die the 
natural death. 


“Such a merciless mode of reasoning, ‘proceeding,’ as Spottiswood has 
remarked, ‘rather from passion than any good zeal,’ greatly disgusted the 
King ; who perceived that, under the alleged necessity of watching over the 
emp of the faith, the Kirk were erecting a tribunal independent alike of the 
aw, and of the throne. Nor did James conceal these seutiments; inveighing 
bitterly against the ministers, both in public and private, at council! and at 
table. It was in vain that some of the brethren (for here, as in all other 
popular factions, there was a more moderate party, who were dragged forward 
and hustled into excesses by the more violent) entreated him to explain the 
causes of this offence, and declared their anxiety for an agreement. ‘As to 
agreement,’ said the monarch, ‘ there will never be an agreement as long as 
the limits of the two jurisdictions, the civil and ecclesiastical, are so vague and 
undistinguishable. The lines must be strongly and clearly drawn. In your 
preachings your license is intolerable; you censure both prince, estate, and 
council; you convoke General Assemblies without my authority; you pass 
laws under the allegation that they are purely ecclesiastical, but which interfere 
with my prerogative, and restrict the decisions of my council and my judges. 
To these my allowance or approbation is never required; and under the general 
head of scandal your Synods and Presbyteries fulminate the most bitter personal 
attacks, and draw within the sphere of their censure every conceivable 
grievance. To think of agreement under such circumstances is vain; even if 
made, it could not last for a moment.’”—7ytler, vol. ix. pp. 203-4. 


Of the intolerable license of their preaching both James and 
Elizabeth had a notable example during the present ferment. 
David Black, one of the ministers of St. Andrew’s, not content 
with alluding to the progress of idolatry at home, launched out 
against the Church and the sovereignty of the sister country. 


“The Queen of England,” he said, “ was an atheist; the religion professed 
in that kingdom was nothing better than an empty show, guided by the injunc- 
tions of the Bishops; and, not content with this pageant at home, they were 
now persuading the King to set it up in Scotland. As for his highness, none 
knew better than he did of the meditated return of the Papist earls, and herein 
he was guilty of manifest treachery. But what could they look for? Was not 
Satan the head of both the court and the council? were not all Kings devils ? 
was not Satan‘in the court, in the guiders of the court, in the head of the court? 
Were not the lords of Session miscreants and bribers, the nobility cormorants, and 
the Queen of Scotland a woman whom, for fashion’s sake, they might pray for ; 
but in whose time it was in vain to hope for good ?”—Tytler, vol. ix. p. 205. 
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Brave words these, and so truly Christian, that we cannot 
wonder that their utterer dared to justify them, and to decline 
the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, when they would have 
called him to question for his slander. Of a truth, Mr. David 
Black’s impudence was not a little proved when he objected 
that to question such a political and private piece of slander was 
“ane spiritual matter,” and comprehended, in his commission 
from our Saviour, to preach the Word in all its fulness. The 
declinature was enough to raise the king’s wrath; but when he 
heard that it was being circulated for signatures through the 
country, James saw the necessity of curbing this malicious 
spirit, and forthwith forbade the meetings of the Assembly, and 
ordered them to seek their flocks within twenty-four hours. The 
Assembly immediately met, “laid their letters open before the 
Lord,” declared the danger imminent, and summoned every 
preacher to deal mightily with the power of the Word from their 
pulpits, in justifying the words and conduct of Black, and their 
resolution to disobey the King’s proclamation. James would 
even yet have treated the Kirk with moderation, if they would 
have withdrawn Black’s declinature; but they would not. The 
trial of Black proceeded—the charges had been admitted to be 
treasonable—still James offered terms. Some progress was 
made in the compromise, when it was insisted that the offender 
must first confess his offence against the Queen; the would-be 
master would not hear of this—the trial proceeded—the prisoner 
did not appear, and was found guilty in his absence, and com- 
manded to surrender himself into ward. Again the Kirk sounded 
the alarm; not one atom of their demands would they abate— 
a fast was proclaimed; and again and again the Word sounded 
mightily from their pulpits—as they termed the violent slanders 
to which they prostituted the ordinance of preaching. Great 
as was the confusion, some creatures of the palace, who, from 
their offices, acquired the nickname of Cubiculars, hoping to 
swim in such troubled waters, played false with both parties, 
endeavouring to lay the blame of the King’s resistance on the 
Papist councillors, and to frighten the Octavians by rumours of 
threats and assassinations. ‘The climax of the riot may best be 
related in the words of the historian :— 


“ By these abominable artifices, the single end of which was to destroy the 
government of the Octavians, the hopes of peace were entirely blasted; and 
the little lull which had succeeded the retirement of the commissioners was 
followed by a more terrific tempest than had yet occurred. The King, incensed 
at the conduct of the citizens, and the suspicion which it implied, (the mounting 
guard over their ministers’ houses,) commanded twenty-four of the most zealous 
burghers to leave the capital within six hours; a proceeding which enraged the 
ministers, whose indignation blazed to the highest pitch, when they received 
an anonymous letter, assuring them that Huntley had that night been closeted 
with James. The information was false, and turned out to be an artifice of 
the Cubiculars; but it had the desired effect, for all was now terror in the Kirk. 
Balcauquel flew to the pulpit; and, after a general discourse on some text of 
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the Canticles, plunged into the present troubles of the Kirk, arraigned the 
‘treacherous forms’ of which they had been made the victims, and, turning to 
the noblemen and barons who were his auditors, reminded them, in glowing 
language, of the deeds of their ancestors in defence of the truth: exhorting 
them not to disgrace their fathers, but to meet the ministers forthwith in the 
little church. To this quarter so great a crowd now rushed, that the clergy 
could not make their entrance; but Mr. Robert Bruce, pressing forward, at 
last reached the table where the Protestant barons were seated, and warning 
them of the imminent perils which hung over their heads—the return of the 
Papist earls, the persecution of Black, the banishment of the Commissioners 
and citizens—conjured them to bestir themselves and intercede with the King. 
For this purpose lords Lindsay and Forbes, with the lairds of Bargaine and 
Balquihan, and the two ministers, Bruce and Wilson, sought the royal presence, 
then not far off; for the King was at that moment sitting in the upper Tolbooth, 
with some of his privy council, while the judges of session were assembled in 
the lower house; on being admitted with the rest, Bruce informed the monarch 
that they were sent by the noblemen and barons, then convened to bemoan 
and avert the dangers threatened to religion. ‘ What dangers?’ said James; 
‘IT see none, and who dares convene contrary to my proclamation? ’"—* dares,’ 
retorted the fierce lord Lindsay, ‘ we dare more than that; and shall not suffer 
the truth to be overthrown, and stand tamely by.’ As he said this the clamour 
increased ; numbers were thronging unmannerly into the presence-chamber, 
and the King starting up in alarm, and without giving any answer, retreated 
down stairs to the lower house, where the judges were assembled, and com- 
manded the doors to be shut. The Protestant lords and ministers on this 
returned to the little kirk, where the multitude had been addressed, during 
their absence, by Mr. Michael Cranston, who had read to them the history of 
Haman and Mordecai. ‘This story had worked them up to a point that pre- 
cape them for any mischief; and when they heard that the King had turned 

is back upon their messengers, they became furious with rage and disappoint- 
ment. Some, dreading the worst, desired to separate ; but Limdsay’s lion voice 
was heard above the clamour, forbidding them to disperse. Shouts now arose, 
to force the doors and bring out the wicked Haman; others cried out ‘the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon ;’ and, in the midst of the confusion, an agent 
of the courtiers, or, as Calderwood terms him, ‘ a messenger of satan sent by 
the Cubiculars,’ vociferated ‘Armour, armour! Save yourselves. Fy, fy, 
bills and axes.” The people now rose in arms; some rushing one way, some 
another. Some, thinking the King was laid hands on, ran to the Tolbooth ; 
some, believing that their ministers were being butchered, flew to the kirk, 
others thundered with their axes and weapons on the Tolbooth doors; calling for 
president Seton, Mr. Elphinstone, and Mr. Thomas Hamilton, to be given up to 
them, that they might take order with them as abusers of the King and the 
Kirk. At this moment, had not a brave deacon of the craftsmen, named Wat, 
beat them back with a small guard, the gate would have been forced, and none 
could have answered for the consequences. But, at last, the Provost, Sir 
Alexander Hume—whom the shouts of the uproar had reached as he lay on a 
sick bed—seizing his sword, rushed in all haggard and pale among the citizens, 
and with difficulty appeased them into a temporary calm.”—Tvytler, vol. ix. 
pp. 216—218. 


Alarmed at these various tumults, James sent Mar to remon- 
strate with the excited preachers, and learn their demands. The 
terms proposed were such as were to be expected—the repeal of 
the acts that restrained the violence of the Kirk, the recall of 
the banished citizens, and the downfall of Seton, and the other 
suspected councillors. James promised to lay these demands 
before his council, and, in the temporary lull that followed, 
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slipped out from the Tolbooth, and, with his obnoxious advisers, 
took refuge in Holyrood. Once safe in his palace, James soon 
took his revenge of the turbulent preachers and their supporters. 
One day he remained in Holyrood preparing his measures; and 
scarcely had he and his Court departed for Linlithgow, ere the 
city cross was visited by the royal herald, and the affrighted 
citizens heard the royal denunciation of their late conduct, and 
the removal of the Court from his rebellious city to such other 
place as the King should appoint. The nobles, too, were ordered 
to leave the capital for their own homes, and forbear from 
future assemblies without the royal permission. Sad and sor- 
rowful looked each man on his neighbour, as he read the royal 
proclamation, and bemoaned the threatened desolation of the 
capital, and cessation of trade. Again the pulpits made the 
doctrine to sound greatly, setting forth the quarrel as between 
God and the King, not the King and his rebellious people. 
Bruce thundered trom one pulpit, and Welsh from another, 
during the fast proclaimed by the Kirk; and whilst the one 
enlarged on the pusillanimity of his hearers, the other hounded 
on the people against their sovereign as one possessed with a 
devil, against whom it was as lawful for his subjects to rise in 
revolt, and take the sword out of his hand, as for the child to 
bind the frenzied parent in his wildest moments. The Kirk 
would have seduced Lord Hamilton to have led them in this 
their open rebellion; but he scorned or feared the proffered 
honour, and carried to the King the treasonable letter, in which 
Bruce and the other ministers tendered to him the dangerous 
post of patron of the godly Kirk. So long as the ministers 
alone had concerted together in their claim of an independent 
jurisdiction, James was hardly justified in treating them as 
rebels; but now that the citizens of Edinburgh had been worked 
up into aiding and assisting them in their claim, he was free to 
turn upon them as malcontents, and to let them feel the fulness 
of his wrath. Message after message was sent to implore the 
King’s return to the capital, but to none was access granted. 
The provost was bid to imprison the ministers; the late tumults 
were pronounced treasonable; the capital was interdicted even 
to the courts of justice; and all that the King would answer to 
his humbled citizens was, that come he would to his capital, but 
in such guise as to let them know and remember that he was 
their sovereign. Rumours of Highland clans gathering on the 
capital—of threatened pillage—cast a deep gloom over the 
citizens; and cold were the looks, and dull the attention, they 
gave to their most favoured preachers. Ere the King came, 
some of the most obnoxious of the ministers fled across the 
Border. Early in January the royal forces occupied the capital ; 
on their bended knees the provost and baillies bemoaned their 
offences, and promised submission for the future; and the King’s 
NO. XLII.—wN.S. 4p 
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oration at the High Church assured the trembling people of a 
future supply of discreet preachers in the place of the fugitives, 
and gave them hopes that ere long the King and his Court might 
return to comfort and delight his repentant citizens. It was 
clear that the King had some great plan in reserve: when he 
propounded his searching interrogatories to the preachers, re- 
specting the license of preaching, the right of excommunication, 
the possibility of the existence of a lawful minister without the 
imposition of hands, the Kirk soon perceived that it was Episco- 
pacy, in some form or other, that James was manceuvring to 
introduce as the price of his pardon to his rebellious citizens. 
Great was the ire and dismay of the Presbyterian body at these 
interrogatory attacks on the Kirk, and the Synod of Fife, after 
“ tossing about the King’s queries for some days,” sent in their 
answer in favour of themselves on every point. The following 
are some of the points in this their declaration of faith and 
discipline :— 

“ The first question, whether matters concerning the external government of 
the Kirk might not be debated, Salvd fide et religione! was met by a direct 
negative; on the second, they were equally positive that the King had no voice 
in the discussion or establishment of any acts relating to Church government. 
All the acts of the Kirk, (so was their response worded,) ought to be estab- 
lished by the Word of God. Of this Word the ordinary interpreters were the 
pastors and doctors of the Kirk; the ordinary expounders, such as were called 
for in times of corruption, were the prophets, or such men as were endowed by 
God with extraordinary gifts; and kings and princes had nothing to do but to 
ratify and vindicate, by their civil sanction, that which these pastors and 
prophets had authoritatively declared.” —Tyéler, vol. ix. p. 228. 


The assumption is not unlike the syllogism by which the 
American saints argued their right to the property of the world 
in general, and America in particular. “ ‘The Lord,” said they, 
“has given the world as the inheritance for his saints; we are 
his saints; ergo, the desired right to oust any sinner in posses- 
sion.” As for the license of preaching at people, and wandering 
from the text, they fortified the one by the Apostolic Canon: 
“they that sin publicly, rebuke publicly, that the rest may 
fear ;” whilst in favour of speaking all things, civil or reli- 
gious, on all texts, and travelling out of the subject, the directions 
of St. Paul to Timothy were relied upon as a case in point. 
The General Assembly, too, wanted not the authority of the 
King, for the Lord was its Ruler and Summoner, and its acts 
were valid, even when carried against the royal will and pre- 
rogative. This was their argument :— 


“ The King should consent to, and give a legal sanction to all acts passed in 
the Assembly; and why? Because the acts of the Assembly have sufficient 
authority from Christ, who has promised, that whatever shall be agreed upon 
earth, by two or three convened in his name, shall be ratified in heaven; a 
warrant to which no temporal prince can lay claim; and so the acts and 
constitutions of the Kirk are of higher authority than those of any earthly 
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king; yea, they should command and overrule kings, whose greatest honour 
should be to be nursing-fathers and servants to this king, Christ Jesus, and Hig 
house and queen, the Kirk.”—7yéler, vol. ix. p. 229. 


The Synod of Fife were by no means seconded in their bold 
stand for the Kirk; and James, by a few promises to waverers, 
a few threats to the timid, and a wholesale gathering of the 
northern presbyters, who were but lukewarm friends of the 
system, contrived to persuade the General Assembly to recog- 
nise the royal doctrines. The committee, indeed, of the Assem- 
bly, to whom James’s thirteen propositions were referred, gave 
in answers unsatisfactory to the King; the King requested the 
Kirk to meet the estates, and when the members of the Assem- 
bly were come, treated them to such a peremptory address on 
the rights of the crown, the licensing of the preachers, and the 
due limits of discipline, that they returned to their house of 
meeting, and so remodelled their answers as to satisfy the King. 
By this act they gave up to the King the power of —— 
measures of reformation or amendment in religion, subjecte 
their conventions to the King’s summons, forbade the censure of 
the acts of the realm from the pulpit, without previous petition 
to the crown for redress, or of any person who had not fled 
from justice, or was not excommunicated, and rendered the con- 
sent of the King, as well as of the congregation, necessary to the 
appointment of any minister to one of the principal towns 
of the kingdom. 

Thus checked and hampered, the Kirk submitted to be recon- 
ciled to the Catholic lords as penitents, and consented that the 
General Assembly should be dissolved, and its powers vested in 
fourteen of its members—the King’s led horses, as Calderwood 
indignantly calls them—who were to consult and co-operate with 
the King in regulating “ not only particular flocks, but the whole 
estate and body of the Kirk.” “ ‘The King’s led horses” did the 
King’s work bravely ; they ousted Wallace and Black from their 
pulpits for their scurrility, and deprived Melvill of his rector- 
ship of St. Andrew’s, for a too eager dissemination of his reli- 
- and political opinions among the students of the university. 

Yor was James himself forgetful of his grand proposition 
against the Kirk, to which all, as yet, was but an introduction ; 
and though he amused himself in the autumn in burning 
witches, and hanging borderers, he had not permitted these 
relaxations to prevent him from so tutoring his fourteen commis- 
sioners, that, among their requisitions to the estates, when 
parliament opened, was a petition “that the ministry, as repre- 
senting the Church and the third estate of the realm, might be 
admitted to have a voice in parliament.” What was this, said 
the old Puritans, but the first step to episcopacy ? 


“The monarch, indeed, did not now deny it. He knew he had a majority in 
the Assembly, and looked for an easy victory; but something remained of the 
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ancient courage and fervour of Presbyterianism. Ferguson, now venerable 
from age and experience, lifted up his testimony against the project for 
bringing his brother into parliament. It was, he affirmed, a Court stratagem ; 
and if they suffered it to succeed, would be as fatal, from what it carried within 
its bowels, as the horse to the unhappy Trojans. ‘ Let the words,’ said he, ‘of 
the Dardan prophetess sing in your ears, Equo ne credite Teucri!’ Andrew 
Melvill, whom the Court party had in vain attempted to exclude, argued against 
the petition in his wonted rapid and powerful style; and John Davison, tearing 
away from the King’s speech, and the arguments of his adherents; the thin 
veil with which their ultimate design was covered, pointed, in a chain of witty 
and biting irony, to the future Bench of Bishops, with their Primate at their 
head. ‘ Busk * him, busk him,’ said he, ‘ bonnily as ye can, and fetch him in as 
fair by as ye will,—we ken him weel eneuch; we see the horns of his mitre.’”’ 
— Tytler, vol. ix. pp. 237-8 


These efforts were perfectly futile, and the Estates passed an 
act, “ That such pastors and ministers as the Crown provided to 
the place and dignity of a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, should 
have voice in parliament as freely as any other ecclesiastical 
prelate had in former day.” His project thus completed in the 
Estates, James now convened the General Assembly, and, after 
the usual preliminary persuasions to some, and compulsion on 
others, opened the project to the ministers in one of his charac- 
teristic orations. 

‘“‘He dwelt on his constant care to adorn and favour the Kirk, to remove 
controversies, restore discipline, and increase its patrimony. ‘All,’ he said, ‘ was 
in a tair road to success; but, in order to ensure it and perfect the reform, it 
was absolutely requisite that ministers should have a vote in parliament ;_with- 
out which the Kirk could not be saved from falling into poverty and contempt.’ 
‘I mean not,’ he said emphatically, ‘to bring Papistical or Anglican bishops; 
but only that the wisest and best of the ministry should be selected by your 
Assembly, to have a place in council and parliament, to act upon their own 
affairs, and not to stand always at the door like poor supplicants, utterly 
despised and disregarded.’ ”— Tytler, vol. ix. p. 239. 


It cannot but strike any one who reads these orations of 
James against the Church government of England, that these 
denunciations of our episcopate, and couplings together of our 
bishops with those of Rome, are very inconsistent with his later 
conduct—but three years after this last speech—when he restored 
the apostolical succession to the Church in Scotland, through 
those very bishops whom he now attacks. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that these royal orations are not always 
reported in like words or expressions by the episcopal and pres- 
byterian historians; and that, whilst in the one, the bitterness of 
the king’s language is chiefly directed against Rome, in the 
other, it is equally caustic against England. Nor should it be 
forgotten that James was, as yet, most imperfectly acquainted 
with the Church in England ; and that, though he was eager to 
restore such a form of Church government as would bridle the 
license of the hundred masters of the Kirk, he was equally 
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afraid of pulling the Kirk into rabid opposition by open declara- 
tions in favour of episcopacy, as of introducing it in that form, 
to which, in matters of faith, kings must give way. We can 
well conceive, that, at present, he regarded the Anglican episco- 
pate and service as too nearly allied to Rome, and that he wished 
to raise up a new form of an old establishment after his own 
devices, by which he hoped to assimilate the Kirk and the 
Church to one another. The King’s oration was keenly debated 
and answered by Melvill, Davison, Bruce, and others of the 
Genevan party, and defended by Gledstanes and James himself. 
However, it succeeded only by a majority of ten, and that more 
from the presence of the northern brethren, according to Calder- 
wood, than from soundness of argument on the side of the royal 
proposition. The resolution come to by the Assembly affirmed 
the correctness of the principle, that the third estate of the realm 
should be represented in parliament; and, though not content that 
the titles and names used by the preceding Church should be 
assumed, it was conceded that the same number, about half'a hun- 
dred, “should be chosen, as were wont in time of the papistical 
Kirk, to be bishops, priors, and abbots; and that their election 
should belong partly to the King, and partly to the Kirk. That 
the proposed order was in nothing, save in name, episcopal, 
none, at least of our friends, will doubt; but, such as it was, it 
was no doubt an improvement on the government of the Kirk, 
a restraint on their unbounded license, and a useful prepara- 
tion to that renewal of the succession of the Church which the 
Spottiswoode consecrations effected. The nature of this tem- 
porary change, and the feelings with which it was received by 
the people, are well described in our historian’s pages. 

“This resolution,” he says, “ was adopted in March 1597—8; but the final 
establishment of Episcopacy did not take place till more than a twelvemonth 
after this, in a General Assembly convoked at Montrose, on the 28th of March, 
1600. On that occasion, it was decided that the King should choose each 
Bishop, for every place that was to be filled, out of a leet, or a body of six, 
selected by the Kirk. Various caveats, or conditions, were added to secure the 
Kirk against any abuse of their powers by these new dignitaries. They were 
to propound nothing in parliament, in the name of the Kirk, without its special 
warrant and direction. ‘hey were, at every General Assembly, to give an 
account of the manner in which they had executed their commission; they 
were to be contented with such part of their dioceses as the King had assigned 
for their living; to eschew dilapidation ; to attend faithfully to their several 
flocks; to claim no higher power than the rest of their brethren, in matters of 
discipline, visitation, and other points of Ecclesiastical government; and, lastly, 
to be as obedient to authority, and amenable to censure in all Presbyteries and 
Provincial, or General Assemblies, as the humblest minister of the Kirk. As 
to the names of these diznitaries, the word bishop was apparently so odious and 
repugnant to the people, that the King did not deem it prudent to insist on its 
adoption; and the brethren unanimously advised that they should not be called 
bishops, but commissioners. James was too well satisfied with the reality of 
his success in carrying this great scheme to so prosperous an issue, to cavil at 
this shadow of opposition; and the subject was handed over to the next 
General Assembly. The feelings with which this triumph of prelatical prin- 
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ciples was regarded by the sincere and stern adherents of Puritanism and purity, 
will be best understood by this brief extract from the work of one of its ablest 
advocates, the historian Calderwood. ‘Thus,’ says he, ‘the Trojan horse, the 
Episcopacy, was brought in covered with caveats, that the danger might not be 
seen ; which, notwithstanding, was seen of many, and opposed unto; consider- 
ing it to be better to hold thieves at the door than to have an eye unto them in 
the house, that they steal not: and, indeed, the event declared that their fear 
was not without just cause: for those commissioners, voters in parliament, 
afterwards bishops, did violate their caveats as easily as Sampson did the cords 
wherewith he was bound.’ ”—7y¢ler, vol. ix. pp. 240-1. 


Between the passing of the resolution in 1598, and the actual 
appointment of these hybrid commissioners in 1600, the Kirk 
gave James tolerably plain proof of their vitality, when they 
thundered from the pulpit against his anti-kirk opinions in the 
Basilicon Doron, and warning his son against the Puritans, “ as 
the very pests of the Church and commonweal, whom no deserts 
could oblige, neither oaths nor promises bind;” and “ who 
breathed little but sedition, aspired without measure, ruled without 
reason.” For two days the Puritans kept strict fast, and sought, 
by praying and preaching, “to avert the judgments so likely 
to fall on an apostate king and a miserable country.” Loudly 
and long did they declare from their pulpits, how that the peo- 
ple had fallen away from God, the enemies of the Gospel return- 
ing in triumph, the King turned to a defamer of the Kirk, the 
princes educated by papists, and the young nobles returning 
from their travels papists or atheists. Indeed, the poor Kirk 
had several severe frightenings in the year “99.” Hardly 
recovered from the Basilicon Doron, their fears were again 
excited by the arrival of the French Ambassador, with an actual 
full-grown Jesuit as his priest, who openly celebrated the offices 
of his religion in the house of his master. O! how they sighed 
for the days of persecuting statutes, libellous sermons, and 
“auto da fés” of papists. One thing was comforting, the 
Jesuit’s master was only on a visit, and therefore there was a hope 
that the trial of the faithful would be short; for so little con- 
fidence had they in their own faith, that even one Jesuit settled 
in perpetuum in the capital, and one daily mass, was regarded as 
fatal to the Kirk. Misfortunes never come alone; soon after 
the Jesuit came the players, Fletcher and Martin, with their 
troop of comedians. Powerfully did the pulpits sound against 
the stage. “ Herodias,” said the preachers, “had danced off 
the head of the Baptist, so would Fletcher and Co. dance off 
the head of the Kirk.” Here, they thought, we can interfere 
without invading the rights of foreign princes; so at the 
poor players they went, not only with words, bitter words, 
and religious orations, decked and dressed with scurrilous 
glosses, but they made the magistrates interdict the people 
from haunting the playhouse, and compelled the King to enforce 
the rescinding of this obnoxious act, before Fletcher and his 
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company could perform their comedies. Alas! for the poor 
Kirk. Can we wonder that they were so shaken by the pon- 
derous folio of James, the single daily mass of the French 
Jesuit, and the profane playings and maskings of Fletcher, as to 
yield not only to the Episcopal commissioners of the next year, 
but to let—not indeed without many a growl—the new order in 
parliament pass, and so to pave the way for a real episcopacy, that 
the King could dare, on his accession to the English throne, openly 
to renew the succession of the Church from that of England, 
and raise some of his commissioners into real successors of the 
Apostles ? ‘ 

We have extracted, at some length, and digested with some 
minuteness, these continued squabbles between James and the 
Kirk, from the earliest time that he bore his part in public 
matters, not so much for the intrinsic worth of the matters con- 
tested, as for the light they throw on the real principles of the 
Kirk and its ministers, and the insight they afford us into the 
gradual progress of the opinions of the King, which led him 
eventually to erect the Spottiswoode line of bishops in Scotland 
in 1610. In this our attempt to embody within a few pages the 
progress of these many struggles, we have followed almost 
entirely the pages of Mr. Tytler, Mr. Lawson having passed 
them by as uninteresting, and in no way contributing to the 
history of the Church, to which he has confined his subject. 
The space we have given to these transactions is the best 
evidence of our own opinions on the point; and now, before 
we close, in the hope of filling up from Mr. Lawson the vacuum 
of religious history, from 1610 to the consecration of Archbishop 
Sharpe and his colleagues in 1661, let us express our thanks to 
Mr. Tytler for the very able history he has now brought to a 
close, feeling that we have as much regret in bidding adieu to the 
old and dear companionship of his successive volumes, as he has 
to those tranquil pleasures of historical investigation on which 
his volumes have been founded. 


A few Words respectfully addressed to the Bishops on the Prepara- 
tion of Candidates for Holy Orders, at the Universities and at 
Diocesan Theological Colleges. By James 'T. Law, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lichfield ; late Special Commissary of the Dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells, §c. London: Rivingtons. Wells: Ball. 


Nonz even of the most violent opponents of the late Oxford Divinity 
Statute will fora moment contend that it is not desirable that in- 
creased opportunities should be afforded to candidates for Holy 
Orders for their Theological Studies. The question is, how these 
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may most fitly be supplied ; and this it is which we are called upon 
to answer at once, before the universities have monopolized the 
right of preparing our young men for the sacred office of the minis- 
try. Convocation happily has refused to make the new professorial 
system compulsory ; but should the Bishops generally, as has already 
been partially done, sanction such a procedure, there will be no remedy 
left.* The entrance into Holy Orders will be closed to all who 
cannot spend this additional year which is demanded of them in the 
course of study, laid down by the university. Let us be understood 
once for all, it was the compulsory nature of the statute which was 
objectionable. Objectionable in itself, because it sought to introduce 
a new feature into the system of university education, by which it is 
rendered more difficult of accomplishment, when we should rather 
desire to see it facilitated ; objectionable in its consequences, because 
it would have prevented candidates for Holy Orders from taking advan- 
tage of other means of preparation which are placed in their way. 
Theuniversity has certainly lost sight of one very important requisite 
in preparation for ministerial duties—the formation of the character. 
It may be quite right to give young men opportunities of studying 
ecclesiastical history, standard works of divinity and pastoral theology ; 
but unless you can in some measure ensure the cultivation of more 
sober and self-denying feelings, more devotion to the work in which they 
are to engage, in fact greater holiness than generally characterises the 
years of an undergraduate’s life, you may educate a learned, but not 
a pious, clergy. We all know that it requires a considerable degree 
of resolution and firmness of character to break through the habits of 
an academical life, even when the graduate leaves the university. 
The luxuries and extravagances, which are so commonly indulged, 
must be gradually dropped, before the minister can enter, either with 
satisfaction to himself or profit to his flock, upon the sacred duties of 
his office. Under the most favourable circumstances, the evils atten- 
dant upon a university education (for there must be evils mingled 
with the advantages, great as these are) are not easily got rid of. 
Why then should we confirm their influence by continuing them 
for another year, and this the most important time of all, the very 
time of immediate preparation? Old associations, and habits of 
thought, are retained ; the same mode of life continued which is the 
great ground of complaint against our university education in general. 
The undergraduate has for his first three years of residence his uni- 
versity degree constantly before his eyes ; all his energies are directed 
to the attainment of this object, whether he go up for honours or 
not, all his studies tend to it, all his hopes depend upon it. At last 
the object is atiained, and he feels that he has emerged into a new 





* It is implied throughout that the university authorities are narrowing the en- 
trance into Holy Orders; of course this can only be with the sanction of the Bishops. 
But it is well known that there is a disposition on the part of some heads of houses 
to refuse testimonials to those who desire to avail themselves of other means of 
preparing themselves for holy orders than that laid down by the university. 
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state of being; freed from all the ties which bound his thoughts to 
the schools, and privileged to make up as a bachelor for some of the 
anxieties with which his undergraduate life was overshadowed ; for 
these thoughts of the impending examination have the power of 
restraining, in some degree, even the most careless of our undergra- 
duates. 

On such an one, then, did this new statute design to fix its hold; 
new-fledged in his bachelor’s sleeves, with the very insignia of his 
triumph constantly before his eyes, he is told that he is to resume 
his undergraduate feelings, his state of pupillage, attendance upon 
lectures and prospect of examinations, and this in the very face of 
many of his friends, who, as they are not designed for Holy Orders, 
are now enjoying their state of liberty to the full. But the attempt 
will fail; the bachelor, though now nominally in statu pupillari, 
will never consent with a good will to be practically so; he cannot, 
so long as he remains at the university, divest himself of the idea 
that he has himself attained what he sees all his undergraduate 
friends labouring and toiling after; and, in this happy consciousness 
he will be most unwilling to return to a similar state. If, however, it 
be said that the theological examination will take the place of that for 
the bachelor’s degree in his thoughts, since it is to be made the 
climax of his university education, we may answer, that nothing is 
more improbable. The degree for which the whole university con- 
tends will be the chief object of ambition, and this new theological 
title will never cast that into the shade. 

But again, he will be still kept within the pale of undergraduate 
society, for the bachelor race will not be so numerous, and there- 
fore will not be able to affect the character of university society, or 
be sufficient to prevent its members from seeking friends out of it. 
Relations, too, and schoolfellows, will still form a sufficient induce- 
ment to the bachelor to keep up an acquaintance-among his juniors, 
and so the old .life will be lived over again for another year, only 
with greater liberty, and therefore with greater danger. And we 
need not say that breakfast, wine, and supper-parties, hunting, 
even boating, billiard, and tennis-playing, are not quite the 
amusements in which the last thoughts of the candidate for Holy 
Orders are to be spent before his ordination. We fear that the 
best theological lectures will be of little advantage, if they are 
associated with such pleasures; that the mind of the theological 
student will be scarcely fit for the entertainment of so serious a 
subject as his pastoral duties, if the rest of his time is devoted to 
such amusements. And who can estimate too highly the necessity 
of accompanying all theological study with the cultivation of subdued 
feelings? How can we expect the seed to take root when the soil is 
in such an unprepared state? All the evidences of religion which 
the most learned works supply may be studied and mastered, but 
unless habits of personal religion are at the same time formed, such 
study will go for nothing, or worse than nothing. No, we must 
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endeavour to supply our students with means of religious improve- 
ment, as well as, if not before, those of intellectual culture. 

But it may be said that the results which we have pointed out 
will not invariably flow from this system; that a great number of the 
students will be too deeply impressed with the responsibilities which 
they are about to take upon themselves, to plunge into such a careless 
manner of life. Grant even that this would be the case with the 
greater number ; yet was the university justified in making such a sys- 
tem compulsory upon all, because some would make a good use of 
it, while others would receive the greatest injury? Certainly not; 
this would be an argument for giving young men the opportunity of 
such a course of study, but not for obliging them to adopt it. It is 
quite right that the university should afford the means of study, but 
let it do so as a public benefit, not as an obligation. Let those 
parents who have the power, and who think their sons likely to make 
a good use of such a system, have the privilege of placing them under 
it; but Jet those who have not the resources, or who believe that 
they would place their sons in dangers even greater than those through 
which they have already passed, be allowed to employ some other 
means for their clerical education. And the question of expense is 
one of no slight importance. It is one which presses heavily upon 
many parents in choosing their sons’ profession, And has the uni- 
versity any right (legally it may, but has it equitably), to increase the 
sum which is spent by parents who give their sons the advantage 
of a university education? They are thus adding another third to 
what is now a very considerable amount, and is felt as such even by 
those who possess a large income. What a subject of anxiety is it 
now to many, who are desirous of seeing their children serving God 
in the ministrations of the Church, finding in them at the same time 
a fitness and willingness to undertake the responsible office, whether 
with their limited means they can give them that education by 
which alone they can be qualified for ordination. But now in 
addition to the former expenses, this new one was to be added, 
which will surely cut off all hope from those who before could only 
just undertake it. 

And thus, at the very time when the fields are white for harvest, 
when in this country, as well as in our distant colonies, we are 
crying out for an increased number of labourers, the universities, 
which we are wont to regard as the handmaids of the Church, are 
striving to close the doors to those who would willingly enter upon 
this holy labour. It is indeed most desirable that our labourers 
should go forth well and sufficiently prepared; but even supposing 
that this was the most desirable method of preparation, are we justified 
in effecting our object at so great a sacrifice? For it is numbers 
which we want, and that we can have them sufficiently prepared, at 
least for the inferior duties of the ministry, without this additional 
system, or even without a university education at all, is becoming 
more and more felt. Unless, then, the universities wish to force the 
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Church into opening the diaconate, or even the priesthood, to literates, 
as they are now called, and others, depriving many of a university 
education who would otherwise have gladly availed themselves of it, 
let them not make their professorial system compulsory. 

But it was rather with the intention of saying something in behalf 
of the diocesan theological colleges that we commenced this article, 
than of merely condemning the late divinity statute; its fate has 
already been settled. The former is the ostensible object of the 
pamphlet before us, which is written by one who, as the late 
commissary of the diocese, in which the more flourishing of these 
colleges has been established, is entitled to some attention. We 
cannot agree with all that he says on this subject; nor do we 
think that he has met the question in the right way. There 
are several matters which he has mixed up with the main subject, 
which are not only irrelevant, but rather tend to weaken his argu- 
ment. However, his opportunities of personal observation, and the 
attention which he has invariably paid to the welfare of the college, 
as well as the position which, till, very lately, he has held as his 
father’s commissary, give considerable importance to his opinion. 
Some of the advantages which he believes to exist in the diocesan 
colleges may be collected from the following passage. They deserve 
to be considered more in order and at large; here, however, they are 
stated generally :— 


“ Diocesan theological professors, located in the cathedral city, are in imme- 
diate contact with their Bishop; and preparing candidates for his examination, 
naturally, as a matter of common canine, are influenced by his wishes in all 
that relates to such preparation. By which means the Bishop is able to 
become—and by what other means can he be enabled ?—well acquainted with 
the life and conversation of each divinity student. And thus the Bishop, 
whenever applied to by the beneficed clergy of his diocese, can select for them 
an appropriate assistant. And the youthful minister may thus be sent forth into 
such a position within the diocese, as is best fitted for his peculiar talents, and 
such as is most likely to call forth his energies, and make him useful and 
profitable to the Church, the Lord being his Helper.” 


The opportinity afforded by diocesan colleges for the Bishop’s in- 
sight into the character of his clergy, is a most important considera- 
tion. It gives him an acquaintance with them which may be of ser- 
vice to him throughout their connexion with the diocese; he learns 
from the principal of the college their exact capabilities ; he not only 
knows where their talents may be best directed at first, but afterwards, 
as they become qualified for more important posts, incumbencies 
and livings, he can never be at a loss for fit persons to appoint to 
vacant benefices. ‘Those, on the contrary, who have been going 
through the university course, are ordained to such titles as chance 
may throw in their way; their qualifications for the particular cure 
can scarcely be known, because even, supposing the bishop or rector 
to make application to the university professor, there can scarcely be 
that knowledge on his part of the peculiar wants of the place, which 
& principal living in the diocese, and in constant communication 
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with its officials, will be sure to acquire; nor can his acquaintance 
with the theological student be very intimate. 

Again, their education in the midst of that very sphere of action 
in which they are about to be placed, must give the students a 
very great advantage when they come to enter upon their duties. 
Instead of their thoughts being distracted with the discussion of party 
questions, with which a university must always be rife, they are led 
to think of the state of the diocese, they gain a knowledge of the 
character of the clergy with whom they will have to act, they begin 
to take an interest in the regulations of the charitable institutions 
which the diocese contains, and thus learn the practical working of 
the Church machinery. 

The advantages in regard to the general formation of character 
are so obvious as scarcely to need remark. ‘The university habits 
are changed, for those more in accordance with the character of 
their present and future life; that charm which bound them to the 
frivolities and expenses of their former mode of living is broken ; they 
no longer see around them young and giddy undergraduates, whose 
degree is their only object of terror, but men who are all studying 
with the same object as themselves, and who are thus led to encou- 
rage one another in their common pursuit. The genius loci, as Mr. 
Law calls it, is here decidedly in their favour; the cathedral of their 
diocese offers a fit place for their daily worship among those (few 
though alas they be) who do come to serve God, instead of such as 
are wont to consider their chapel attendance a mere muster-roll. 
They are thus taught to feel an attachment to their cathedrals, and the 
Church institutions connected with them, which they will be sure to 
retain. They will also maintain an union among themselves which will 
be found to be of the greatest advantage in after years; it will enable 
Church objects to be,carried on within the diocese with a uniformity 
which can scarcely be attained by any other means. That fellowship 
among clergymen which is so desirable, but which is so far from general, 
would be greatly promoted ; and while each would be ready to com- 
municate with the other, plans for Church objects would be made 
known and matured, in a most effectual manner. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the advantages which a diocese might derive from the 
adoption of such a system, but they will readily suggest themselves 
to those who will take the subject into their careful consideration. 

These advantages are no imaginary ones; they have actually resulted, 
and are now resulting from the establishment of the diocesan college 
at Wells; and though that institution, as well as the other Church 
institutions of the diocese, labour under a disadvantage which we 
cannot but lament, resulting from the infirmities of the respected 
Bishop of the see, yet it has flourished and succeeded in a most emi- 
nent degree. Many of the curacies in the diocese are filled by 
clergymen who do credit to their education at Wells, and who, from 
their having been, for the most part, selected according to the require- 
ments of their respective cures, are found to be more successful 
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labourers in the vineyard than if they had been taken without such 
consideration. With Chichester College we are not acquainted ; but 
the reports of it are generally favourable. On the whole then, expe- 
rience seems on the side of a system which has now been only par- 
tially tried ; sufficiently indced to test its merits, but not to ensure 
that success which is wont to accompany more matured institutions. 

Had we possessed no such experience, the probabilities would 
certainly have been in favour of the success of these Colleges: they 
seem a fit appendage to our Cathedral establishments, and the seats 
of our Episcopal residences. They moreover are by no means a 
modern invention ; our Monastic Institutions always supplied such a 
place of education for our youth, where they could ensure a more 
retired place of study than the universities afforded; and after their 
ruin had been accomplished, we find some little return attempted by 
Cranmer, for the mischief which had been done, by the proposal to 
establish similar institutions to these Colleges. Burnet, in his 
History of the Reformation, gives the following account of this plan. 
After mentioning the foundation of the Bishoprics of Chester, Glou- 
cester, Peterborough, Oxford, Bristol, and Westminster, with 
Deaneries, Prebends, &c., out of the spoils of the Monasteries, he 
goes on to say,— 

“ But as all this came far short of what the King had once intended, so 
Cranmer’s design was quite disappointed, for he had projected that in every 
Cathedral there should be provision made for readers of Divinity, and of Greek, 
and of Hebrew; and a great number of students to be both exercised in the 
daily worship of God, and trained up in — and devotion, whom the Bishop 
might transplant out of this nursery, into all the parts of his diocese. And 
thus every Bishop should have had a College of Clergymen under his eye, to be 

referred according to their merit. He saw great disorders among some Pre- 
Me eam and in a long letter, the original of which I have seen, he expressed 
his regret, that these endowments went in such a channel. Yet now his power 
was not great at court, and the other party ran down all his motions. But 
those who observed things narrowly, judged that a good mixture of prebendaries, 
and of young clerks, bred up about Cathedrals under the Bishop’s eye, and the 
conduct and direction of the dean and prebendaries, had been one of the 
greatest blessings that could have befallen the Church, which not being suffici- 
ently provided of houses for the forming of the minds and manners of those, 
who are to be received into Orders, has since felt the ill-effects of it very 
sensibly. Against this, Cranmer had projected a noble remedy, had not the 
Popish party then at court, who very well apprehended the advantages such 
nurseries would have given to the Reformation, borne down the proposition, 
and turned all the King’s bounty and foundations another way.”—Burnet, 
book iii. p. 546. 


The question of supporting such institutions might throw a diffi- 
culty in the way, but I think the means here suggested, of endowing 
the office of Principal, or Professor, with some Cathedral stall, might 
tend greatly to remove the difficulty, without making any great 
innovation on our Cathedral establishments.- Thus, then, it would 
seem that an efficient means of supplying our candidates for Orders 
with a suitable education, might be employed without having 
recourse to a compulsory university course of study. Diocesan 
Colleges would furnish far less. expensive, more appropriate, and in 
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the other respects which have been mentioned, more effectual places 
of theological instruction, and religious discipline. In this respect, 
they desire to be handmaids to the universities ; taking their students, 
well-grounded in the rudiments of religious knowledge, classical, 
mathematical and philosophical learning, and the other polite and 
literary acquirements which constitute the education of a gentle- 
man, they desire on this foundation to build that particular super- 
structure which may fit them for their high calling as Ministers of 
Christ. The university must supply the general knowledge, the Dio- 
cesan Colleges the more strictly professional (if the word must be used), 
both necessary for the rearing upa body of learned and pious Clergy- 
men. Whether the Diocesan Colleges might hereafter be made the 
means of affording a sufficient education for an inferior Clergy,of whom 
a university education would not be required, is not the question : their 
machinery at present is not adapted for it, nor do they contemplate it 
in their present state. And here we think Mr. Law has done wrong 
in mixing up the two questions. He is giving rise to a needless 
jealousy on the part of the universities, who might thus fear that the 
Diocesan Colleges would be made the means of depriving them of 
their exclusive privilege of educating the Clergy of this country. 
Such a design does not come within their present intention, and 
therefore it would be unfair to bring such a charge against them. 
At the same time, we mean no more than to say, that we do not 
wish to prejudge the question of admitting our superior schoolmasters 
and other such persons into the Diaconate, and to mingle together 
the two distinct subjects. 

For this reason, also, we think Mr. Law wrong in placing Lampeter 
and St. Bees on the same footing as the Wells and Chichester Col- 
leges; the former are places intended for the education of those who 
cannot afford a university education; the latter, for those who have 
already received it. It might indeed be a matter of consideration for 
the Bishops of St. David’s and Chester, whether they needed any new 
institutions in their respective Dioceses, seeing that Lampeter and 
St. Bees already existed, and might be made, by some changes, to 
answer the same purpose as Wells and Chichester; but still their 
present object is very different from the more modern institutions. 
We would therefore wish these Colleges to stand on their own 
footing ; and we think they are most eminently qualified, in consti- 
tution, to prepare our youth for the great work for which they are 
designed, both morally and intellectually. 

At the same time, let the universities give those who desire it the 
means of acquiring a suitable theological knowledge, on a strictly 
voluntary principle; to those who from circumstances are obliged 
to reside at the university, such as Fellows, Students, or Tutors, 
such an opportunity is most desirable. Let them be the Diocesan 
Colleges for the respective Dioceses of Oxford and Ely, but no more. 
Let them be the homes of theological science. ‘They may enter into 
competition with the Colleges of other Dioceses on fair ground, and 
they will thus form an useful check one to the other. But let not 
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the interests of the Church be sacrificed to the grasping character of 
the Hebdomadal Board; let not its members suppose that efficient 
Priests can only be formed under their especial care, for what can 
they know of the conduct of the members of their Colleges, in com- 
parison with a Principal of a Diocesan College, who has so much 
smaller a number under his charge? And let us entreat our Bishops, 
before they commit themselves to such a system, to weigh well this 
matter, and consider whether they might not train their rising 
Clergy in a more efficient method under their own especial care and 
superintendence, than by the intervention of a system over which they 
have no control, and whose success must at the best appear very 
doubtful. 


Coningsby ; or, the New Generation. By B. Disrarui, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “Contarini Fleming.” 8vo. London: Colburn, 
1844, Pp. 314. 


Tuts, as most of our readers have probably already discovered, 
or heard, is a very remarkable production, and merits a separate 
article because of its contents, to say nothing of the interesting 
and extensive subject to which it naturally conducts us. Mr. 
D’Israeli possesses nearly all the powers of a good novel-writer, 
except the highest. He is not creative; but he is a very clever 
sketcher of the things around him, with just enough, perhaps, of 
caricature to make his sketches amusing, and, beyond all doubt, 
sufficient personality to render them attractive to most persons ; 
while his whole subject is eminently that of the day. His chief 
fault seems to us, that he is still an adherent of the Sileer Fork 
school. ‘The amount of splendour wherewith he surrounds us is 
absolutely intolerable; even his Manchester manufacturer, with 
his Saxon industry, his Anti- Norman feelings, and his contempt 
for the peerage, is deprived of half his moral by sending his beau- 
tiful daughter to Paris in titled company ; where we find her the 
“observed of all observers,” amid luxury and magnificence, such 
as the mind is strained to imagine. We desiderate poor people, 
and homely people, “the common growth of mother earth,’— 
that rough opaque reality on which the daily life of nearly 
every one, however exalted in rank, must move, and with which 
all who aspire after great deeds and an elevated life, must be in 
continual contact. 

The story is a very simple one, however remote from simpli- 
city its personages may be. Coningsby, the orphan grandson of 
the Marquis of Monmouth, has never been seen, and is hardly 
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noticed, by his selfish and profligate grandfather, who lives 
for the most part in Italy, till that worthy peer, during a 
political visit to England, finds it convenient to make his 
acquaintance, and consequently sends for him from Eton for 
the purpose. Being handsome, intelligent, and bearing an 
air of success with him, he speedily becomes the object 
of his lordship’s pride, and as much affection as that pride is 
capable of awakening; and, from the period of his quitting 
Eton to the year after his quitting Cambridge, enjoys the 
immunities of a very rich man’s favoured descendant, being 
very much the master of his own movements, and having 
as much money to spend as he wishes. He is himself of an 
earnest and superior cast both of mind and desire, as are the 
majority of his companions, among whom he ranks as chief and 
leader. One of these, Millbank, is the son of a Manchester 
manufacturer, with something of that reserve and sternness, 
which an independent spirit is apt to acquire, from the conscious- 
ness of occupying an humbler position than those around him. 
He early conceives for Coningsby the passionate admiration 
which not unfrequently renders the friendship of the young as 
engrossing and overwhelming as the love of the grown-up. 
The object of this, however, is far from returning the feeling at 
first, his aristocratic prejudices revolting against Millbank’s origin. 
He saves the other from drowning, however, and the sense of 
being a benefactor, awakened that regard which such sense 
seldom fails to do in the case of a worthy object. Millbank 
thenceforth became one of Coningsby’s favoured and esoteric 
set, and his beautiful sister the object of his passionate love—a 
love which undergoes precisely the proper amount of jealousy 
and misadventure, (for there is a strange character, by name 
Sidonia, between whom and Miss Millbank a strong tie subsists, 
and of whom Coningsby is, therefore, duly jealous, and then the 
elder Millbank and lord Monmouth are bitter enemies,) and 
at last comes to a very prosperous termination.: All this is 
worked out by means of no uncommon incidents: Coningsby’s 
worst misfortune consists in offending his grandfather by 
refusing to go into parliament on the right and fitting occasion, 
and, though partially restored to favour, being cut off at his 
decease with £10,000. He is thus obliged to bid adieu to the 
dreams of love, and those of present ambition, and betake him- 
self to the Bar. But he is not left long in his misfortunes, such 
as they are; a happy turn of events at the last general election 
gives him at once a seat in parliament and the bride of his 
choice; and, after the approved fashion of novels, a few months 
more see him in possession of the main body of his grandfather’s 
riches, All this is ordinary enough, nor in the way of inci- 
dents are those subordinate ones which help on the main story 
of any very marked interest. The domestic intrigues in Lord 
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Monmouth’s house are only amusing in so far as they are con- 
nected with a Mr. Rigby, Lord Monmouth’s man of all work, 
in whom the literary oracle of a certain section of the Conserva- 
tive party, is portrayed with little pretence of disguise; with a 
good deal of cleverness, and with some just indignation, such as 
at times blinds us to the barefaced personality in which Mr. 
D'Israeli has indulged. 

The novel is an historical one, going rapidly over the events 
of the present day, and comprising in its plot,—the final struggle 
against, and passing of, the Reform Bill; the brief Conservative 
administration of 1834-5; the general election on the accession 
of Queen Victoria; the Bed-chamber plot,—and the assembling 
of the present parliament. The directly historical sketches, 
seem to us more amusing than the fiction; and both they and 
the disquisitions connected with them are always ingenious, and 
often profound. 

Our author's principal favourite, among the characters which 
he has grouped together, is the Spanish Jew, Sidonia, who is 
one of those great capitalists who do undoubtedly exercise no 
inconsiderable share in the government of all Europe; though, 
whether any of them are, or could be, at all like this same 
Sidonia, is a question which, being neither Jews nor capitalists, 
we must confess ourselves unable to decide. He is presented 
to us as the most magnificently-endowed man, with all arts, all 
learning, all experience: at once profound, accomplished, and 
irresistible; he is withal a devoted Jew, as have been all his 
Spanish ancestors, though some of them, it seems, hid their 
Judaism, in the guise of Archbishops of Toledo, and Grand 
Inquisitors. Mr. D’Israeli’s account of the hidden abundance 
of Judaism for many ages in Spain is interesting, and will, we 
doubt not, be novel to some of our readers. 


* Sidonia was descended from a very ancient and noble family of Arragon, 
that, in the course of ages, had given to the state many distinguished citizens. 
In the priesthood its members had been peculiarly eminent. Besides several 
prelates, they counted among their number an Archbishop of Toledo; and a 
Sidonia, in a season of great danger and difficulty, had exercised for a series of 
years the paramount office of Grand Inquisitor. 

“ Yet, strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless a fact of which there is no 
lack of evidence, that this illustrious family, during all this period, in common 
with two-thirds of the Arragonese nobility, secretly adhered to the ancient faith 
and ceremonies of their fathers—a belief in the unity of the Ged of Sinai, and 
the rites and observances of the laws of Moses. 

“‘ Whence came those Hebrew Arabs whose passage across the strait from 
Africa to Europe long preceded the invasion of the Mohammedan Arabs, it is 
now impossible to ascertain. Their traditions tell us that from time immemo- 
morial they had sojourned in Africa; and it is not improbable. that they may 
have been the descendants of some of the earlier dispersions; like those 
Hebrew colonies that we find in China, and who probably emigrated from 
Persia in the days of the great monarchies. Whatever may have been their 
origin in Africa, their fortunes in southern Europe are not difficult to trace, 
though the annals of no race in no age can detail a history of such strange 
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vicissitudes, or one rife with more touching and romantic incident. Their 
unexampled prosperity in the Spanish Peninsula, and especially in the south, 
where they had become the principal cultivators of the soil, excited the jealousy 
of the Goths, and the Councils of Toledo during the sixth and sventh centu- 
ries attempted, by a series of decrees worthy of the barbarians who promul- 
gated them, to root the Jewish Arabs out of the land. There is no doubt the 
Council of Toledo led as directly as the lust of Roderick to the invasion of 
Spain by the Moslemin Arabs. The Jewish population suffering under the 
most sanguinary and atrocious persecution looked to their sympathizing brethren 
of the Crescent, whose camps already gleamed on the opposite shore. The 
overthrow of the Gothic kingdoms was as much achieved by the superior infor- 
mation which the Saracens received from their suffering kinsmen, as by the 
resistless valour of the Desart. The Saracen kingdoms were established. 
That fair and unrivalled civilization arose, which preserved for Europe arts and 
letters when Christendom was plunged in darkness. The children of Ishmael 
rewarded the children of Israel with equal rights and privileges with them- 
selves. During these halcyon centuries, it is difficult to distinguish the follower 
of Moses from the votary of Mahomet. Both alike built palaces, gardens, and 
fountains; filled equally the highest offices of the state, competed in an 
extensive and enlightened commerce, and rivalled each other in renowned 
universities. 

“ Even after the fall of the principal Moorish kingdoms, the Jews of Spain 
were still treated by the conquering Goths with tenderness and consideration. 
Their numbers, their wealth, the fact that, in Arragon especially, they were 
the proprietors of the soil, and surrounded by warlike and devoted followers, 
secured for them an usage which for a considerable period made them little 
sensible of the change of dynasties and religions. But the tempest gradually 
gathered. As the Goths grew stronger, persecution became more bold. Where 
the Jewish population was scanty, they were deprived of their privileges or 
obliged to conform under the title of ‘ Nuovos [ Nuevos ?] Christianos.’ At length 
the union of the two crowns under Ferdinand and Isabella, and the fall of the 
last Moorish kingdom, brought the crisis of their fate both to the New Christian 
and the non-conforming Hebrew. The Inquisition appeared, the Institution 
that had exterminated the Albigenses and had desolated Languedoc, and which, 
it should ever be remembered, was established in the Spanish kingdoms against 
the protests of the Cortes and amid the terror of the populace. The Domini- 
cans opened their first tribunal at Seville, and it is curious that the first indivi- 
duals they summoned before them were the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the 
Marquess of Cadiz, and the Count of Arcos; three of the most considerable 
personages in Spain. How many were burned alive at Seville during the first 
year, how many imprisoned for life, what countless thousands were visited 
with severe though lighter punishments, need not be recorded here. In 
nothing was the Holy Office more happy than in multiform and subtle means 
by which they tested the sincerity of the New Christians. 

“ At length the Inquisition was to be extended to Arragon. The high- 
spirited nobles of that kingdom knew that its institution was for them a matter 
of life or death. The Cortes of Arragon appealed to the King and to the 
Pope; they organized an extensive conspiracy ; the chief Inquisitor was assas- 
sinated in the Cathedral of Saragossa. Alas! it was fated that in this, one of 
the many, and continual, and continuing struggles between the rival organiza- 
tions of the North and the South, the children of the sun should fall. The 
fagot and the San Benito were the doom of the nobles of Arragon. Those who 
were convicted of secret Judaism, and this scarcely three centuries ago, were 
dragged to the stake; the sons of the noblest houses, in whose veins the 
Hebrew taint could be traced, had to walk in solemn procession singing psalms 
and confessing their faith in the religion of the fell Torquamada. L 

“ This triumph in Arragon, the almost simultaneous fall of the last Moorish 
kingdom, wheel the hopes of the pure Christians to the highest pitch. Having 
purged the new Christians, they next turned their attention to the old Hebrews. 
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Ferdinand was resolved that the delicious air of Spain should be breathed no 
longer by any one who did not profess the Catholic faith. Baptism or exile 
was the alternative. More than six hundred thousand individuals—some 
authorities greatly increase the amount —the most industrious, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most enlightened of Spanish subjects, would not desert the religion 
of their fathers. For this, they gave up the delightful land wherein they had 
lived for centuries, the beautiful cities they had raised, the universities from 
which Christendom drew for ages its most precious lore, the tombs of their 
ancestors, the temples where they had worshipped the God for whom they had 
made this sacrifice. They had but four months to prepare for eternal exile 
after a residence of as many centuries, during which brief period forced sales 
and glutted markets virtually confiscated their property. It is a calamity that 
the scattered nation still ranks with the desolations of Nebuchadnezzar and of 
Titus. Who after this should say the Jews are by nature a sordid people? 
But the Spanish Goth, then so cruel and so haughty, where is he? A despised 
snppliant to the very race which he banished for some miserable portion of the 
treasure which their habits of industry have again accumulated. Where is that 
tribunal that summoned Medina Sidonia and Cadiz to its dark inquisition? 
Where is Spain? Its fall, its unparalleled and its irremediable fall, is mainly 
to be attributed to the expulsion of that large portion of its subjects, the most 
industrious and intelligent, who traced their origin to the Mosaic and 
Mahomedan Arabs. 

“ The Sidonias of Arragon were Nuovos [ Nuevos ?] Christianos. Some of them 
no doubt were burned alive at the end of the fifteenth century under the system 
of Torquamada, many of them doubtless wore the San Benito; but they kept j 
their titles and estates; and in time reached those great offices to which we 
have referred. 

“ During the long disorders of the Peninsular war, when so many openings 
were offered to talent, and so many opportunities seized by the adventurous, a 
cadet of a younger branch of this family made a large fortune by military con- 
tracts, and supplying the commissariat of the different armies. At the peace, 
prescient of the great financial future of Europe, confident in the fertility of 
his own genius, in his original views of fiscal subjects, and his knowledge of 
national resources, this Sidonia, feeling that Madrid, or even Cadiz, could 
never be a base on which the monetary transactions of the world could be 
regulated, resolved to emigrate to England, with which he had in the course of 
years formed considerable commercial connexions. He arrived here after the 
peace of Paris with his large capital. He staked all that he was worth on the 
Waterloo loan; and the event made him one of the greatest capitalists in 
Europe. 

“ No sooner was Sidonia established in England, than he professed Judaism, 
which Torquamada flattered himself, with the fagot and the San Benito, he had 
drained out of the veins of his family more than three centuries ago. He sent 
over also for several of his brothers, who were as good Catholics in Spain 
as Ferdinand and Isabella could have possibly desired, but who made an 
pee by the synagogue, in gratitude for their safe voyage, on their arrival in 

ngland.” 


But, startling as all this may be, it lags behind the following 
assertion of the never discontinued sway of the Hebrew race 
over the rest of mankind, which, we confess, although we were 
aware of some part of it, was on the whole not a little astounding 
to us. 


“* T am going to Cambridge in a week,’ said Coningsby. ‘I was almost in 
hopes you might have remained as long.’ 

“*T also; but my letters of this morning demand me. If it had not been 
for our chase, I should have quitted immediately. The minister cannot pay 
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the interest on the national debt—not an unprecedented circumstance—and has 
applied to us. I never permit any business of state to be transacted without 
my personal interposition ; and so I must go up to town immediately.’ 

“ * Suppose you don’t pay it,’ said Coningsby, smiling. 

““« If I followed my own impulse, I would remain here,’ said Sidonia. 
‘ Can anything be more absurd than that a nation should apply to an individual 
to maintain its credit, and with its credit, its existence as an empire and its 
comfort as a people; and that individual one to whom its laws deny the 
proudest rights of citizenship, the privilege of sitting in its senate and of hold- 
ing land; for though I have been rash enough to buy several estates, my own 
opinion is that by the existing law of England, an Englishmar of Hebrew faith 
cannot possess the soil.’ 

“ ¢ But surely it would be easy to repeal a law so illiberal—’ 

‘© Oh! as for illiberality, I have no objection to it if it be an element of 
power. Eschew political sentimentalism. What I contend is, that if you 
permit men to accumulate property, and they use that permission to a great 
extent, power is inseparable from that property, and it is in the last degree 
impolitic to make it the interest of any powerful class to oppose the institutions 
under which they live. The Jews, for example, independent of the capital 
qualities for citizenship which they possess in their industry, temperance, and 
energy and vivacity of mind, are a race essentially monarchical, deeply 
religious, and shrinking themselves from converts as from a calamity, are ever 
anxious to see the religious systems of the countries in which they live, 
flourish ; yet since your society has become agitated in England, and powerful 
combinations menace your institutions, you find the once loyal Hebrew inva- 
riably arrayed in the same ranks as the leveller and the latitudinarian, and 
prepared to support the policy which may even endanger his life and property, 
rather than tamely continue under a system which seeks to degrade him. The 
Tories lose an important election at a critical moment; ’tis the Jews come 
forward to vote against them. The Church is alarmed at the scheme of a 
latitudinarian university, and learns with relief that funds are not forthcoming 
for its establishment; a Jew immediately advances and endows it. Yet the 
Jews, Coningsby, are essentially Tories. Toryism indeed is but copied from 
the mighty prototype which has fashioned Europe; and every generation 
they must become more powerful and more dangerous to the society which is 
hostile to them. Do you think that the quiet humdrum persecution of a 
decorous representative of an English university can crush those who have 
successively baffled the Pharaohs, Nebuchadnezzar, Rome, and the Feudal 
ages? The fact is you cannot destroy a pure race of the Caucasian organiza- 
tion. Itis a physiological fact; a simple law of nature, which has baffled 
Egyptian and Assyrian Kings, Roman Emperors, and Christian Inquisitors. 
No penal laws, no physical tortures, can effect that a superior race should be 
absorbed in an inferior, or be destroyed by it. The mixed persecuting races 
disappear; the pure persecuted race remains. And at this moment, in spite 
of centuries of degradation, the Jewish mind exercises a vast influence on the 
affairs of Europe. I speak not of their laws, which yon still obey; of their 
literature, with which your minds are saturated; but of the living Hebrew 
intellect. 

“ ¢ You never observe a great intellectual movement in Europe in which 
the Jews do not greatly participate. The first Jesuits were Jews: that myste- 
rious Russian diplomacy which so alarms Western Europe is organized and 
principally carried on by Jews; that mighty revolution which is at this moment 
preparing in Germany, and which will be in fact a second and greater Refor- 
mation, and of which so litte is as yet known in England, is entirely develop- 
ing under the auspices of Jews, who almost monopolise the professorial chairs 
of Germany. Neander, the founder of Spiritual Christianity, and who is 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Berlin, is a Jew. Benary, 
equally famous, and in the same University, is a Jew. Wehl, the Arabic 
Professor of Heidelberg, is a Jew. Years ago, when I was in Palestine, I met 
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a German student who was accumulating materials for the History of Chris- 
tianity, and studying the genius of the place; a modest and learned man. It 
was Wehl; then unknown, since become the first Arabic scholar of the day, 
and the author of the life of Mahomet. But for the German professors of this 
race, their name is Legion. I think there are more than ten at Berlin alone. 

“¢T told you just now that I was going up to town to-morrow, because I 
always made it a rule to interpose when affairs of State were on the carpet. 
Otherwise, I never interfere. I hear of peace and war in newspapers; but I 
am never alarmed, except when I am informed that the Sovereigns want 
treasure; then I know that monarchs are serious. 

“¢ A few years back we were applied to by Russia. Now there has been 
no friendship between the Court of St. Petersburgh and my family. It has 
Dutch connexions which have generally supplied it, and our representations in 
favour of the Polish Hebrews—a numerous race, but the most suffering and 
degraded of all the tribes—has not been very agreeable tothe Czar. However 
circumstances drew to an approximation between the Romanoffs and the 
Sidonias. I resolved to go myself to St. Petersburgh. I had on my arrival an 
interview with the Russian Minister of Finance, Count Cancrin; I beheld the 
son of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan was connected with the affairs of Spain ; 
I resolved on repairing to Spain from Russia. I travelled without intermis- 
sion. I had an audience immediately on my ariival with the Spanish 
Minister, Senor Mendizahel; I beheld one like myself, the son of a Nuovo 
Christiano, a Jew of Arragon. In consequence of what transpired at Madrid, 
I went straight to Paris to consult the President of the French Council; I 
beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an imperial marshal, and very properly 
so, for who should be military heroes if not those who worship the Lord of 
Hosts.’ 

“* And is Soult a Hebrew?’ 

‘“«¢ Yes, and several of the French Marshals, and the most famous; Massena, 
for example; his real name was Manasseh: but to my anecdote. The conse- 
quence of our consultations was that some Northern power should be applied 
to in a friendly and mediative capacity. We fixed on Prussia, and the Presi- 
dent of the Council made an application to the Prussian Minister, who 
attended a few days after our conference. Count Arnim entered the cabinet, 
and I beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear Coningsby, that the world 
is governed by very different personages to what is imagined by those who are 
not behind the scenes.’ 

“¢ You startle, and deeply interest me.’ 

“ € You must study physiology, my dear child. Pure races of Caucasus may 
be persecuted, but they cannot be despised, except by the brutal ignorance of 
some mongrel breed, that brandishes fagots and howls exterminations, but is 
itself exterminated without persecutions by that irresistible law of nature which 
is fatal to curs.’ 

“* But I come also from Caucasus,’ said Coningsby. 

“¢ Verily, and thank your Creator for such a destiny: and your race is 
sufficiently pure. You come from the shores of the Northern Sea, land of the 
blue eye, and the golden hair, and the frank brow; ’tis a famous breed, with 
whom we Arabs have contended long; from whom we have much suffered ; 
but these Goths, and Saxons, and Normans, were doubtless great men.’ 

“ ¢ But so favoured by Nature, why has not your race produced great poets, 
great orators, great writers?’ 

“* Favoured by Nature and by Nature’s God, we produced the lyre of 
David; we gave you Isaiah and Ezekiel; they are our Olynthians, our 
Philippics. Favoured by Nature we still remain: but in exact proportion as 
we have been favoured by Nature we have been persecuted by Man. After a 
thousand struggles; after acts of heroic courage that Rome has never equalled ; 
deeds of divine patriotism that Athens, and Sparta, and Carthage have never 
excelled; we have endured fifteen hundred years of supernatural slavery, 
during which, every device that can degrade or destroy man has been the 
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destiny that we have sustained and baffled. The Hebrew child has entered 
adolescence only to learn that he was the Pariah of that ungrateful Europe 
that owes to him the best part of its laws, a fine portion of its literature, all its 
religion. Great poets require a public; we have been content with the 
immortal melodies that we sung more than two thousand years ago by the 
waters of Babylon and wept. They record our triumphs; they solace our 
affliction. Great orators are the creatures of popular assemblies; we were 
permitted only by stealth to meet even in our temples. And as for great 
writers the catalogue is not blank. What are all the school-men, Aquinas 
himself, to Maimonides; and as for modern philosophy, all springs from 
Spinoza. 

“ « But the passionate and creative genius that is the nearest link to divinity, 
and which no human tyranny can destroy, though it can divert it; that should 
have stirred the hearts of nations by its inspired sympathy, or governed 
senates by its burning eloquence, has found a medium for its expression, to 
which, in spite of your prejudices and your evil passions, you have been obliged 
to bow. The ear, the voice, the fancy teeming with combinations, the imagi- 
nation fervent with picture and emotion, that came from Caucasus and which 
we have preserved unpolluted, have endowed us with almost the exclusive 
privilege of Music; thatescience of harmonious sounds which the ancients 
recognised as most divine, and deified in the person of their most beautiful 
creation. I speak not of the past, though were I to enter into the history of 
the lords of melody, you would find it the annals of Hebrew genius. But at 
this moment even, musical Europe is ours. There is not a company of singers, 
not an orchestra in a single capital, that are not crowded with our children, 
under the feigned names which they adopt to conciliate the dark aversion which 
your posterity will some day disclaim with shame and disgust. Almost every 
great composer, skilled musician, almost every voice that ravishes you with its 
transporting strains, spring from our tribes. The catalogue is too vast to 
enumerate ; too illustrious to dwell for a moment on secondary names, how- 
ever eminent. Enough for us that the three great creative minds to whose 
exquisite inventions all nations at this moment yield—Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelsohn—are of Hebrew race. And little do your men of fashion, your 
* muscadins’ of Paris, and your dandies of London, as they thrill into raptures 
at the notes of a Pasta, or a Grisi, little do they suspect that they are offering 
their homage to the sweet singers of Israel!’” 


We have no sufficient access to the facts to judge of the 
accuracy of all this; but there is much of it which we find it 
easy to credit. Like Sidonia, or the Mr. D’Israeli who por- 
trays Sidonia, we are, to some considerable extent, believers in 
the influence of blood, thinking it an agent which, after the lapse 
of centuries and millenniums, often proves more powerful than 
all calculations, schemes, laws, and institutions. At the same 
time, be his facts true or not, or whatever be the extent to 
which they are true, it is not, as we conceive, from them that a 
son of Abraham, who, like our author, has embraced the Faith 
of the Gospel, ought to derive gratification, or to feel, as a Jew 
may, we think, legitimately feel, that he is of the world’s truly 
aristocratic race—the nation which has stamped its uneffaceable 
impression on the brotherhood of mankind. Mohammedanism, 
we need scarcely say, is but the concentrated operation of cer- 
tain elements of the Hebrew faith, and becomes weak just 
where, like Judaism itself, it has stopped short and cut off the 
growth of wide, overshadowing fertility. But it is to the 
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Christian Church, as being, though not by lineal descent, yet 
by no mere figure of speech, in deed and in truth, the true 
Israel, that a Hawew may look with legitimate pride as to the 
consummation and full universal triumph of his race. He ma 
see in that, how indeed “ out of Zion hath gone forth the Law” 
paramount of all mankind; how the great and glorious Hebrew 
type has been imprinted on the whole European race, and all 
the laws and customs of Christendom; how the ancient utter- 
ances of the Hebrew mind have been made to lie at the root of 
all our deepest thoughts, and all our most passionate aspirations ; 
so that whether he look at the venerable fabric of the Christian 
Law, or the rich solemnity of the Christian Liturgies, or the 
ample and varied stores of Christian art and literature, the 
Dantes, Shakespears, Calderons, and Spensers, of Europe, he 
may trace the expansion of the chosen seed, and exult in the 
high mysterious bearing of his nation upon the destinies of 
mankind. 

The most amusing parts of this novel are the political con- 
versations; in which the common run of what are commonly 
called Conservative sentiments, is very well exposed. In fact, 
the whole work may be considered as directed against the pre- 
tensions of the Conservative party. Witness the following 
conversation at Cambridge after one of its triumphs there, 
which a certain very accurate Quarterly reviewer may without 
difficulty prove did not take place at the time alleged; instead 
of the Eicmuestion Etonian of Mr. D’Israeli, no less a person 
than her Majesty’s Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
been then returned for Cambridge, with a Radical for his 
colleague. . 

“ ¢ By Jove,’ said the panting Buckhurst, throwing himself on the sofa, ‘ it 
was well done; never was anything better done. Animmeénsetriumph! The 
greatest ~ the Conservative cause has had. And yet,’ he added, laugh- 
ing, ‘if any fellow were to ask me what the Conservative cause was, I am sure 
I should not know what to say.’ 

“« Why it’s the cause of our glorious institutions,’ said Coningsby. ‘A 
Crown robbed of its prerogatives; a Church controlled by a commission; and 
an Aristocracy that does not lead.’ 

“« Under whose genial influence, the order of the Peasantry, “a country’s 
pride,” has vanished from the face of the land,’ said Henry Sydney, ‘and is 
succeeded by a race of serfs, who are called labourers and who burn ricks.’ 

“¢ Under which,’ continued Coningsby, ‘the crown has become a cipher; 
the church a sect; the nobility drones; and the people drudges.’ 

“« Tt is the great constitutional cause,’ said Lord Vere, ‘ that refuses every- 
thing to opposition; yields everything to agitation: conservative in Parliament, 
destructive out of doors; that has no objection to any change, provided only it 
be effected by unauthorized means.’ 

“ «The first public association of men,’ said Coningsby, ‘ who have worked 
for an avowed end, without enunciating a single principle.’ 

“ * And who have established political infidelity throughout the land,’ said 
Lord Henry. 


“ ¢ By Jove!’ said Buckhurst, ‘ what infernal fools we have made ourselves 
this last week !’ 
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“<* Nay,’ said Coningsby, smiling, ‘it was our last schoolboy weakness. 
Floreat Etona, under all circumstances.’ 

“« ¢ T certainly, Coningsby,’ said Lord Vere, ‘ shall not assume the Conserva- 
tive Cause, instead of the Cause for which Hampden died in the field, and 
Sydney on the scaffold.’ 

«The cause for which Hampden died in the field, and Sydney on the 
scaffold,’ said Coningsby, ‘ was the cause of the Venetian Republic.’ 

“ * How—how?’ said Buckhurst. 

“« © T repeat it,’ said Coningsby. ‘The great object of the Whig leaders in 
England, from the first movement under Hampden to the last more successful 
one in 1688, was to establish in England a high aristocratic republic on the 
model of the Venetian, then the study and admiration of all speculative poli- 
ticians. Read Harrington; turn over Algernon Sydney; and you will see 
how the minds of the English leaders in the seventeenth en were saturated 
with the Venetian type. And they at length succeeded. William III. found 
them out in an instant. He told the Whig leaders, “I will not be a Doge.” 
He balanced parties; he baffled them as the Puritans baffled them fifty years 
before. The reign of Anne was a struggle between the Venetian and the 
English systems. Two great Whig nobles, Argyle and Shrewsbury, worthy of 
seats in the Council of ‘Ten, forced their Sovereign on her death-bed to change 
the ministry. They accomplished their object. They brought in a new family 
on their own terms. George I. was a Doge; George II. was a Doge; they 
were what William III., a great man, would not be. George III. tried not to 
be a Doge, but it was impossible materially to resist the deeply-laid combina- 
tion. He might get rid of the Whig magnificoes, but he could not rid himself 
of the Venetian constitution. And a Venetian constitution did govern England 
from the accession of the House of Hanover until 1832. Now I do not ask 
you, Vere, to relinquish the political tenets which in ordinary times would have 
been your inheritance. All I say is, the constitution introduced by your ances- 
tors having been subverted by their descendants your contemporaries, beware of 
still holding Venetian principles of government when you have not a Venetian 
constitution to govern with. Do what I am doing, what Henry Sydney and 
Buckhurst are doing, what other men that I could mention are doing, hold 
yourself aloof from political parties which, from the necessity of things, have 
ceased to have distinctive principles, and are therefore, practically, only factions ; 
and wait and see, whether with patience, energy, honour, and Christian faith, 
and a desire to look to the national welfare and not to sectional and limited 
interests; whether, I say, we may not discover some great principles to guide 
us, to which we may adhere, and which then, if true, will ultimately guide and 
control others.’ 

““« The Whigs are worn out,’ said Vere, ‘Conservatism is a sham, and 
Radicalism is pollution.’”’ 


In short, Mr. D’Israeli is generally considered a member of 
that section of public men, which has received the name of 
“Young England;” and this work is regarded as a literary 
manifesto from that quarter, an exposition of many of the 
principles avowed and acted on there; although we imagine 
that some of the opinions avowed in Coningsby must be taken 
simply as Mr. D’Israeli’s own. 

In common with more than one recent inquirer into the true 
genius of the British Constitution, our author looks upon real 
monarchy as its essential and euduring element; and as that in 
which all classes would find their best protection. We are all 
complaining one way or another of class legislation ; whereupon 
Mr. D’Israeli reminds us that a king is of no class, and there- 
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fore if he really govern, he is not very likely to govern with a 
view to class interests. That the unchecked sway of any man 
must be more or less tyranny is uncontrovertible; but a 
modern European Sovereign will be not less dependent on 
public opinion than are Cabinets or Parliaments, nay, will at 
all times feel a more immediate need of it. 

But this best, and noblest, and freest government, has long 
been obscured in England by the influence of an aristocracy— 
and that, not as a whole, the ancient one of the country, but 
one created partly by the plunder of the Church, partly by yet 
more modern political intrigue. Until the Reform Bill, this 
aristocracy worked in and through Parliament, to which branch 
of the constitution it had, for its own purposes, contrived to give 
an undue prominence. Thus Sovereign, Church, and People, 
have alike been defrauded of their due position and power in 
the body politic, the principle of class legislation has reigned 
supremely ; and along with it that of political exclusion; which 
last our author maintains to be not more inconsistent with the 
British Constitution than the genius of ancient and genuine 
Toryism; the Irish Orange party being designated by him 
(and rightly) as the true Whigs. If to these articles of belief, 
we add, that Mr. D'Israe!i seems opposed to commercial restric- 
tion, and indirect taxation, and that he is no lover of Russia, 
we shall have perhaps completed the outline of his political 
creed, in the common sense of the word. It may be further 
observed, that while professing himself anxious for the restora- 
tion to the peasantry of its ancient recognition as an order of 
the State, its ancient privileges, and its ancient enjoyments; 
he is no sentimentalist on the subject of steam-engines and 
machinery, considers that “ Manchester, rightly viewed, is as 
great a wonder as Athens,” and makes his Socrates, Sidonia, 
pronounce that “the age of ruins is past.”—In short, Mr. 
D'Israeli’s cast of thought may be analyzed into a strong infu- 
sion of Lord John Manners, mixed with a tolerably powerful 
— of Mr. Urquhart, and flavoured by a dash of Mr. 
arlyle. 

We have not, it must be observed, been reviewing Coningsby 
on the whole as a novel; and, therefore, our readers must not 
judge of its power of entertaining them, either from our remarks 
or our extracts. This remarkable work, interesting though it 
be in itself, is to us more interesting as a symptom of what 
is going on, and because of the subjects which it suggests, con- 
cerning which we would now say a word or two. 

We are not prepared to join in the whole of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
political creed, or to repose undoubting confidence on all his 
historical sketches and disquisitions on the English Constitution ; 
nor, as we have already hinted, have we any right to implicate 
the party with whom he acts in all that he has laid down. But 
NO. XLII. —N.8. 4s 
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we think he has given us a good text whereon to discourse 
briefly on that party, or school, or whatever it is to be 
called. 

About this time two years ago, in addition to the three well- 
known names of Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals, under 
which public men were ranged, the title “ Young England” 
began to be heard, though people rather knew to whom than 
to what they were applying it. Perhaps the latter is not very 
clear still; nor do we wish it to be so, for we should be sorry to 
think that the gentlemen who are classed under this designation 
had adopted a complete and symmetrical creed and code, dis- 
tinguishing them from all others. 

We need not say that your practical Conservative, your man 
of electioneering tact, of insight into registrations, and erudition 
in division lists, regards Young England with high disdain, so 
long, at least, as he is able to keep his temper at the thought of 
it. He is all ready with denunciations of its presumption, its 
rawness, and its coxcombry. ‘That all its members are young 
seems to him sufficient condemnation, and that many of them 
are young men of rank and leisure and fashion, sufficient 
explanation, of it; inasmuch as persons in these circumstances, 
must always find stimulus from singularity, novelty, and para- 
dox of some sort. To hint at its connexion with 7'ractarianism 
is another great advantage which can frequently be used against 
it. Now, if the idea of Young England be that of a party 
analogous to the others into which publie men are divided, a 
party struggling for Parliamentary preponderance, a party of 
which it could fairly be demanded what sort of an administra- 
tion it could furnish, and with what measures it would be 
prepared, supposing her Majesty saw fit to entrust Lord John 
Manners or Mr. Smythe, with the formation of a Ministry, 
most of our Conservative’s sneers would no doubt be relevant 
enough. But we certainly do not regard Young England in this 
light, and we give the gentlemen who belong to it, credit for 
not doing so themselves. A public man, or set of public men, 
may surely do much service, and earn their country’s best 
thanks, without being able, or willing, either to furnish a Cabinet, 
or to constitute a Parliamentary opposition. Again, we frankly 
admit that most of the gentlemen in question are young, and 
scarcely any of them experienced in business; that they are, 
probably, not all equal in earnestness of character and purpose ; 
that some of them may be more men of fashion than grave 
inquirers; that in all likelihood they are by far too fond of 
singularity and paradox; and that the principles which they 
avow, are at present very easily and cheaply avowed. All this 
may be, and, we dare say, is, true. For the men we care not, as 
far as our argument goes, though there are one or two of them 
whom we greatly respect, and from whom we hope for much. 
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What we contend is, that their appearance is a symptom, a 
very important, and to our minds, on the whole, a very hopeful 
symptom. The very name which they have received, however 
originally given, and whether the full honour of it be or be not 
due to them, is a symptomatic name, means a good deal, implies 
not only in the bearer, but in the giver too, a class of thoughts, 
presentiments, and feelings, not very comfortable to your 
official man, your regular Conservative, or your lover of things 
as they are. Itisa name that could never have become current 
had there not been a class of notions and sentiments—undefined 
and chaotic no doubt, but still existing and in motion—which it 
partially represented. 

In further discoursing of Young England, or rather of the 
symptoms which we think the name and the notion of a Young 
England exhibit, we must observe that we do not confine our- 
selves to the gentlemen who occupy a particular bench in the 
House of Commons, and to whom the designation has been for- 
mally appropriated. Were this the whole, the matter would be 
far less important than we are inclined to imagine it. We do 
not believe that the idea represented by Young England, viewed 
on its best side, is at all limited, even in Parliament, to a par- 
ticular bench in the House of Commons, and still less in the 
country at large. We are not prepared to recommend those 
who most feel the force of the idea on entering Parliament to sit 
on that bench, or to court the designation. We are sure that if 
there be a Young England indeed, a rising generation of promise 
and of hope, capable, under God, of rectifying the errors com- 
mitted, and healing the diseases entailed, by their forefathers, the 
great renovating thoughts must be stirring far more widely than 
the confines of any one coterie, however intelligent and however 
noble-minded; nay, we almost venture to say that the true Young 
England claims some within its ranks who differ very materially 
in their opinions and their training, and, paradoxical though the 
notion may seem, we venture to hope that, while it partially 
comprises Mr. Charles Buller as well as Lord John Manners, it 
includes many an intermediate gentleman who, young in years, 
and not committed to any one school or any one system, is yet 
anxious to fear God and honour his Sovereign within his ap- 
pointed sphere. We have, therefore, spoken of the party gene- 
rally styled Young England, rather as being the most distinct 
visible manifestation of what we mean, than as limiting and de- 
fining that meaning; and with this previous warning to our 
readers we now propose saying a word or two on the great 
symptom in question. 

That symptom consists, we think, in two things; first, a strong 
feeling that neither Conservatism, nor Whiggism, nor Radicalism, 
as at present developing themselves, are adequate to England’s 
emergency ; and, secondly, a feeling that England’s true consti- 
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tution, certain religious developments being taken for granted, 
is all, or nearly all, that we can want. 

For the first it may be sufficient to confine ourselves to the case 
of the conservative party, for the majority of our readers are not 
very likely to have «mmediate sympathy with any other. If that 
be inadequate, they are not likely to turn to the whig or the radi- 
cal party, as standing them more in stead. Now the inadequacy 
of the conservative party and the conservative creed may be 
considered as Young England’s watch-word, and such inade- 
quacy is deeply felt by many who have no visible connexion 
with Lord J. Manners and his friends. There is no doctrine 
oftener enforced by Mr. D’Israeli than this, that the word cun- 
sercatism has been used without telling any one what was to be 
conserved, and that it has, therefore, been a mere sham, and 
a screen for some of the worst revolutions which the world has 
seen. And he is not the first who has said and who has felt 
this. Men have often lately asked what conservatism means, and 
they have been generally disposed to answer nothing; nothing 
but a good party war-cry. 

Now, without feeling thorough contentment in conservatism, 
we think this is scarcely just. It seems to us to mean something— 
something intrinsic and positive. For, first, so long as there is a 
purely revolutionary party, a party anxious for organic change on 
a large and comprehensive scale, so long will the men who refuse 
and deprecate and resist such organic change have a positive and 
intelligible and very valuable meaning, when they call them- 
selves conservatives. And, just so far as there is such a revo- 
lutionary party, just so far as the great constitutive features of 
the English state are m danger, either of being destroyed or 
seriously impaired, does the word conservative stand for some- 
thing positive in the way of principle, and do those who have 
manfully fought for that principle merit the praise and the 
— of every true Englishman. For, though we are far 

rom regarding the Reform Bill in the light wherein Mr. Rigby, 
or other living Mr. Rigbys saw it, as in itself the death-blow 
to England, we cannot imagine any rational man’s denying 
that, even in the modified form, and still more in the cir- 
cumstances wherein it passed, the clamours of the press, the 
black phantom of political unions, the awing of the peerage, 
the compulsory nets entwined around the repentant sovereign, 
there were comprised nearly every element of danger with 
which a great and ancient nation could be assailed. All thanks, 
therefore, for that vigorous and healthy national constitution 
which recovered from such danger! All honour to the men who 
never allowed themselves to lose either heart or hope in the 
very worst and wildest of the storm! All honour to the great 
statesman whose unslumbering eye saw each opportunity of fight- 
ing the battle of conservatism against a hungrier and more rabid 
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revolutionary foe than England had seen since the dark days of 
1642! And here let us pause to notice the very becoming way 
in which Mr. D’Israeli always notices Sir Robert Peel. There 
is in him none of that idiotic depreciation of a very remarkable 
and, we are sure, a very honest man—none of that mere 
swaggering denouncing of Peel as below the staunch Tory mark 
which any fool can affect and practise; no preposterous denial 
of his claims to be the first statesman of his time. We are not 
among Sir R. Peel’s votaries; if we have to thank him for much 
benefit, we must always remember that we have to thank him 
for a good deal of mischief too. But we hold the ingratitude 
which refuses to thank him for, only excused by the intellectual 
stupidity which refuses to perceive, the marvellous manner in 
which, at the hour of need, he created the Conservative party, 
and effected a hearing for those who would rally round rather 
than destroy the institutions around them. This is quite com- 
patible with rejoicing that Sir R. Peel did not retain power in 
1835 (for in that case many most precious things would, we are 
sure, have been cheerfully surrendered with scarcely a warning 
voice), and also with a very considerable jealousy over his career 
at present. Much as we are not ashamed to confess that we 
admire him, we admit his ignorance and misunderstanding of 
much that is vital to England, and of many of the great principles 
and questions which are now stirring within her borders. But 
we venture to ask whether this be a fault chargeable on him 
especially ; whether nearly all the leading men of his gene- 
ration, inclusive of the ecclesiastics, be not liable to the like 
imputation. 

To return, however, to our main subject. Conservatism, at 
the point to which we have brought it, has a meaning and a life 
in relation to an existing revolutionary party, and just in so far 
as there is such a party in vigorous existence and action. Has 
it any meaning besides—any intrinsic character, supposing that 
party subdued—any test whereby the changes which its leaders 
introduce (and changes they must introduce) may be distin- 
guished from revolutionary ones? Even here we decide in its 
favour. Even here we recognise the word as meaning some- 
thing. With or without the presence and the dread of a revo- 
lutionary party, there is an abiding principle of Conservatism. 
Changes, as we have already said, political men must make. 
But then such changes may be always kept subservient to a law, 
which we consider the great conserrative one—the law of national 
continuity. We shall never make them so as to cause a sudden 
shock ; so as to cause a chasm between the new state of things 
and the old; so as to run the risk of anything crude, anything 
very unconnected with the past, anything isolated, raw, and 
uncongenial, being introduced among us. We shall strive to 
fulfil that idea of the British Constitution which Burke has so 
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beautifully worked out,—in virtue of which the whole is “ at no 
one time either old or young,” but the fresh growths necessarily 
bursting out from a vigorous life, are at once felt to be but parts 
of the past, and nothing is cast aside till its place is supplied by 
a successor, filling up the vacancy and the want which would 
otherwise have been occasioned by its destruction. 

We have found, then, a general and abiding principle in Con- 
servatism, and so far we have partially vindicated it against 
Mr. D'Israeli, and those who view it along with him. But 
in spite of this, like him, we denounce it as, by itself, inadequate. 
We have scen in it an exposition of the limits under which we 
ought at any given time to change, but none—we agree here 
with our author—of what it is we ought to conserve. And yet 
this is most needful; for, to be sufficient for all our political 
wants, our principle must be one which guides us, not merely as 
to our general wishes, but on each particular occasion. Now, 
here Conservatism utterly fails us. What we have laid down in 
its favour does, indeed, establish a fixed distinction between it 
and Radicalism, which longs for great and contemporaneous 
organic change, but none whatever between it and Whiggism ; 
for there is here no difference in principle between Sir R. Peel 
and Lord J. Russell. They might differ as to the application, 
but they would both profess to have the aims which we have 
described as involved in the Conservative principle. ‘To say 
that we are to go on the general rule of resisting innovation 
till we can hold out no longer, is to give us, as English experi- 
ence has abundantly taught, the most dangerous of all rules. 
Clearly, it is as much a part of prudence to know when we 
ought to lead, as when we ought to stem, a movement; and the 
consequences of ignorance as to the one are not a whit less 
perilous than those of ignorance as to the other. Wherefore, 
Conservatism, though a positive and valuable principle in itself, 
does not supply us with a sufficient guide in any given case. 

And this will become still more apparent if we consider that 
all legislation and very much administration is, in each several 
detail, unconservative. We say all legislation, because, with the 
unimportant exception of declaratory acts, which very often, 
however, constitute no exception, the very introduction of a new 
Law is, as far as it goes, a Revolution. Something was Law pre- 
viously which has, in consequence, ceased to be Law now ; cases 
would have gone differently, people’s rights would have been other 
than they are before we legislated thus. Free-horn Britons had 
a right three years ago, so long as they were solvent, to keep 
the amount of their incomes a profound secret,—a right which 
no man could invade. At present they have not this right. 
Was it a Conservative action which deprived them of it 2? Was 
it not introducing a change; and did not that change consist in 
an invasion of ancient privileges? So that we are brought now 
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to Mr. D'Israeli’s point. It is good to be Conservative; but 
pray tell us what we are to conserve—seeing that each indi- 
vidual act of the State is in itself unconservative. To say, 
change, but see that you do it gradually—see that you do it 
so as at no one time to break up the National Continuity, is, as 
we have seen, to assert the Conservative principle ; and it is a 
sound one, but yet by itself insufficient ; for when you have car- 
ried its adoption by the public opinion and the Legislature of the 
country, and so insured that your changes shall be small at any 
given time, and carried out gradually, the question remains, 
small or great, gradual or sudden, Are they good or bad, whole- 
some or mischievous, right or wrong ? 

And the inadequacy of the Conservative principle will still 
further appear in this, that it is but one pole, so to speak, of a 
state. Its value consists not in stopping Movement which 
would be Death, but in regulating and adjusting it. We must 
make ourselves masters of what is good in Movement as well as 
what is good in Conservation. Statesmen must learn to lead 
the Movement not less than the Conservative party. In fact, 
whether they like to acknowledge it or not, there can be no such 
thing as a critical period, an epoch of change, without all parties 
partaking of its influence. Lords Grey and J. Russell doubt- 
less made a change that may well be considered as amounting to 
a Revolution ; let it be granted that it was a very perilous one. 
But has Sir Robert Peel done nothing of the sort? Where is 
the historical knowledge, where the Constitutional insight of the 
man who does not see that the Ecclesiastical Commission in- 
volves, and has produced, a greater Revolution than the Reform 
Bill—has tampered with more ancient institutions, and cut 
deeper into the roots of the English state? To say that you did 
it for Conservative purposes, that you destroyed a part to save 
the rest, is to say nothing. The Whigs said the very same at the 
time of the Reform Bill, and of every other change which they have 
introduced. In fact, as we have already said, there is nothing in 
what we have found to be the sole principle of Conservatism which 
in the least distinguishes its adherents from the present Whigs. 

It comes to this, then, that Conservatism is insufficient for 
our guidance. It supplies us with one sound principle (a princi- 
ple, by the way, which was more ably propounded and more 
powerfully enforced, and has been more widely disseminated by a 
Whig mind than by any one else) ; but we want much more ; we 
want a more distinct creed, and more definite objects. Whiggism 
once had such, Radicalism and Chartism have now. But we 
suspect that Whiggism, except as an ancestral feeling in the 
minds of those families which profess it, is on its death-bed; 
and Radicalism or Chartism are impossible for Christians and 
Churchmen; impossible, we trust, for England. We say we 
suspect that Whiggism is on its death-bed, although at this 
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moment the country is governed on Whig principles. This 
latter fact many a staunch Conservative will privately admit, 
with a sigh after the good old times of Toryism—that golden 
age which he seldom throws further back than the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, but the real date of which is to us a profound 
secret. If ever a man’s mind was essentially Whig, it was Mr. 
Pitt’s. We remember reading, some years ago, a very amusing 
paper by a very unmistakeable hand, in the Edinburgh Review, 
wherein a striking contrast was drawn between the mythical and 
the historical Pitt—the Pitt whose memory is toasted at Pitt 
Clubs and by Orangemen, and the Pitt who commenced life as 
a Parliamentary Reformer, and quitted office because he could 
not carry Roman Catholic Emancipation. In fact, Whiggism 
has been the dominant principle in England, by whatever 
party name our rulers may have called themselves, for well- 
nigh two hundred years. The great check given to the mo- 
narchical principle in the seventeenth century developed the 
new strength of the now unfeudal aristocracy, and threw the 
power of the state into their hands; into no unintelligent or 
unprosperous hands, certainly. The fact that they had sup- 
planted the old power of the monarch, and were induced, by 
their position, continually to watch and resist the remains of it, 
led naturally to their connecting their cause with that of liberty; 
and the events which facilitated their progress enabled them to 
do so still more. It was as being foes to the Church that they 
first became foes to the monarch; having risen into power and 
opulence on the plunder of her inheritance, and being, for a 
good while, in dread of having to disgorge their ill-gotten 
gains. Hence their original alliance with the Puritans, and 
subsequent patronage of Dissent. Other causes, in connexion 
with those on which we cannot enter, tended to shape the 
Whig creed and to mould the Whig mind; to make them 
head the movement of their time, and to render Toleration, 
Enlightenment, and Freedom their watchwords. But all the 
while, be it observed, that those watchwords were but step- 
ping-stones in a movement which had for its aim, and which 
ultimately fixed and consolidated, the power of the aristo- 
cracy. We see much to admire in the state of affairs thus 
produced. It wrought some great and goodly things; so great 
and so goodly indeed as to fill the mind of a Burke with en- 
thusiasm, and well nigh to satisfy his aspirations after political 
perfection. But its day has gone; it was reserved for its own 
children to give it the death-blow. There is something significant 
and instructive in the Reform Bill, having been the work of 
those who called themselves Whigs, and who were led to it as 
Whigs. In doing so surely they sounded the knell of their great 
party. A whole epoch was then wound up; many good things, 
doubtless, perished with it; it was a state of affairs which had 
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great merit so long as it was unquestioned, or questioned only 
by individuals; but when numbers of all ranks had once de- 
nounced it, and declared their determination to forswear, it 
became untenable. A legal fiction which is unnoticed, on which 
we proceed almost unconsciously, may do the conscience com- 
paratively little harm; but when its falsity has been once pro- 
claimed on house-tops and from high places, it becomes too late 
to appeal to the excellent way in which it works; you cannot 
maintain it without vice. The strange and well-cemented fabric, 
therefore, which our Whig forefathers constructed, has been 
removed, though the thoughts and sentiments which it created 
still remain in the minds of our public men, and though little 
else be as yet conspicuously heard in our senates. Yet those 
thoughts and sentiments, deprived of the facts which sustained 
them, must soon crumble away and disappear. What, then, 
is before us? By what stars are we to shape our course? 
That we must hope in a Future, rather than sigh over a Past, 
is we think sufficiently plain ; but have we no principles whereby 
we can shape our conduct with a view to that Future, and by the 
following out of which, with God’s blessing, its character may 
be determined ? 
We believe that we have such principles, and that they are to 
be found in the intrinsic constitution of our country, in the 
ermanent elements of that constitution. This will seem an 
idle speculation to many who agree in numbering the British 
Constitution among the dead, though they differ as to the precise 
date of its decease; some asserting that England expired in 1828, 
others in 1829, and the Rigby school in 1832. But we believe 
it to be alive, if not well. We do not think it so easily killed 
as to be despatched even by a Reform Bill; that, indeed, was 
the commencement de la fin of a particular state of affairs, the 
admirers of which were apt to identify it with the British Con- 
stitution, and to conceive, moreover, by a singular principle of 
chronology, that it had lasted for a great many ages, and was 
venerable in its antiquity. But surely no person whose eye is 
in the habit of travelling any considerable way into the past, can 
recognise one particular settlement of the British constitution, 
and that but of yesterday, as the British constitution itself. No 
man who thinks of the English Church as founded, not by Cran- 
mer, and still less by Tillotson, but by Theodore at latest, if not 
by Augustine; and no man who looks on the English throne as 
that whereon Edward I., and Richard I., aye, and Alfred, sate, 
can consent to contract his views into so narrow a compass as 
this. The fact that the Whig adjustment of the Constitution, 
which it was reserved for Whigs to disturb, never was received 
into the text-books of the Constitution, never was part of the 
ne and expounded theory of that Constitution, testifies to 
this. 
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It is singular how much thinkers are beginning to see in 
the Monarchy the link that connects the present with the past, 
and promises to connect the future with the present. Sir F. 
Palgrave, in his delightful “ Merchant and Friar,” lays down 
the principle, that England ever was a monarchy, and ever will 
be a monarchy; that the only liberty she has ever greatly cared 
for, or ever, for any length of time experienced, is that denoted 
by her favourite phrase, “ the liberty of the subject.” Coleridge 
predicted, in his Table Talk, that the Reason of Europe seemed 
tending to a pure Monarchy, as the best exponent and guardian 
of its Dieaiie. And our Foreign-relation party seem to find 
more prospect of their views being understood and felt by the 
recurrence of men’s minds to Royal Prerogative and its ancient 
a and powers, than from any other one influence. 

r. D'Israeli, too, looks forward to a fresh development of the 
English monarchy, as both the most probable and the most 
desirable result of the Revolution which we are now undergoing, 
And probably Strafford, instead of Hampden, will become the 
heroic and patriotic name of appeal and of rallying to the 
intelligent youth of the rising generation. 

Now, on all this we would say a few words in conclusion. In 
conversation, among practical men, among Liberals, among sober 
Conservatives, the whole notion of a revival of the English 
Monarchy will not in the meantime be met by argument, nor 
assailed by satire, so much as it will be screamed down with 
laughter. And yet we have just seen, that eminent minds are 
tending to it seemingly from very different quarters, of all 
recommendations, of all arguments entitling it to a patient hear- 
ing, the very strongest. And wherein, we ask, is it absurd? 
We agree with Sir F. Palgrave, that the sense and the love of a 
King and a Throne are indigenous in the English mind, and have 
shown themselves so in the times when the Sovereign’s prero- 
gative has been most obscured, and Loyalty has received least 
encouragement. How real must be that feature of the Consti- 
tution—how deep-rooted the sentiment of reverence towards it, 
which could survive the tampering of 1688, the draining-off 
towards the exiled Family of those who most clung to the one and 
cherished the other; the chill of the first two Hanoverian reigns, 
and then on the partial removal of these evil influences could re- 
appear as they did in the time of King George the good, giving 
him so much of the power of an ancient English King, and mak- 
ne his people feel towards him, in spite of Whig Theories, and a 

hig aristocracy, so much of the old enthusiastic loyalty. All 
this has survived the still greater trial inflicted by George the 
Fourth, who did indeed emperil the Throne on which he sat, and 
the nation with which he was entrusted, as much as man could 
do. It has stood the shock of 1832; and we believe that Royal 
Prerogative has seldom had more favourable prospects, or 
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been surrounded by more responsive feelings, than at this 
moment. 

But we hear some one, whether Conservative, Whig, or. 
Radical, it matters not ; exclaiming, “ Will England ever submit 
again to a real instead ofa nominal monarchy—can the varying 
self-wills which Englishmen have so long gloried in exercising 
be made subject to one will?” Now, we submit, first, that in 
point of fact, the English Monarchy never has been the mere 
sham that some have supposed it to have become. The 
events of George the Third’s reign abundantly show that it has 
not, as do those that have occurred since the accession of our 
present gracious Sovereign. Nor can we tell how much the 
inherent power of the Sovereign has been negatively shown in 
the somewhat heartless interval between them; how much 
of good was foregone because of that power not having been 
legitimately put forth. Next, we remark, that it is in the 
nature of mankind to be ruled at any given time by an indi- 
vidual. We fancy that we have thrown off such rule, because 
we have contrived to obscure the Sovereign by the Sovereign’s 
Parliament. But a parliament cannot rule, cannot administer 
the affairs of a state. Does it, then, control those who do? Let 
us see; let recent events interpret this part of the question for 
us. At present an Administration is in power because a majority 
of the House of Commons has placed it there. But it is seldom 
that a majority, however great, can furnish two administrations 
between which to choose; and therefore, if dissatisfied with 
that which it has installed in power, it has no choice but to do 
that which every party is most loth to do, give up its party 
unity, or its party preponderance, or else submit to be governed 
by, instead of governing, the persons whom it has invested with 
authority. This is the state of affairs in which we find our- 
selyes at present. A majority of the Legislature obeys the 
signals hung out by its own offspring, and we along with it are 
governed by the existing Cabinet. Let us turn then to that 
Cabinet. We apprehend that it is ordinarily, and certainly it 
is at present, just as difficult for a Cabinet to furnish two Pre- 
miers, as for a Parliamentary majority to furnish two Cabinets. 
And so we have come to this, that, during the present Parliament, 
we, obstinate, self-willed individual Englishmen though we be, 
are governed by one man, Sir Robert Peel. Not, of course, 
that he is in a situation to do whatever he fancies; the veriest 
autocrat cannot do that, no Plantagenet or Tudor could do it ; 
but though subjected to all the restrictions and difficulties to 
which any ruler whatever must be subjected in such a country 
as England, he is the one man that rules at all. 

N ow what, during one Parliament, Sir Robert Peel can do, in 
spite of the intractable character of Englishmen, it is surely con- 
ceivable that a Sovereign may succeed in doing during his or her 
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life-time, uniting, as such may do, to all the force of talent and 
character which is no more denied to Sovereigns than to sub- 
jects, whatever is inherently sacred and imposing in the high 
office. Doubtless the carrying this out will involve a change ; 
but a change, be it observed, which requires no organic revolu- 
tion. The Sovereign has only to be that which the Constitution 
already says that he is. True, a Parliamentary majority has 
been for some time the immediate source of power; but we have 
made sad havoc of this principle already. Fourteen years ago, a 
defeat on a vital point in the House of Lords was as fatal to a 
Ministry as one in the Commons; since then we have seen men 
in power for years in spite of a continued resistance from the 
vast majority of the former House. May not a like tacit change 
subvert the existing rule which demands a majority of the 
House of Commons, founded as that rule is, on no principle of 
the Constitution, pace Sir Robert Peel, who displaced his prede- 
cessors by asserting the contrary? It is true that the House of 
Commons holds the strings of the public purse, and so can refuse 
the supplies; but this is notoriously an extreme measure, on which 
few would wish to venture; and people always forget that moral 
impossibility and moral difficulty are every whit as strong as 
physical impossibility or physical difficulty. And besides, 
what is to influence the votes of the House of Commons—what 
the votes of those who elect to that House? Something or other 
most assuredly, nor need that something be degrading or cor- 
rupting. Obviously, in proportion as we remove such influences, 
as we have lately been professing to do, the sentiment of loyalty, 
of reverence towards, and love of, a great and wise and good 
Sovereign, will have, to say the least, as clear a stage and as fair 
a chance as any other. 

This, therefore, may be one, at first most unlooked-for, 
result of the Reform Bill, that, by an approach towards rele- 
gating each separate power to its native region, we may have 
been restoring to each its due prerogatives and functions. And 
this consideration may do away the dread which the thought of 
a return to monarchical ideas will inspire in some minds, that 
Civil Freedom may be thereby endangered. We fear nothing 
of the sort. We are sure that in that restoration of the English 
Throne to its due place and preponderance, of which we cannot 
but think that we see symptoms, there will be involved a restor- 
ation of the same to all the orders which have lost such; and 
that, by the same auspicious event, the Poor and the Church, 
both of whom have suffered so deeply from the decaying and 
disappearing state of affairs, will be recognised and respected as 
they have not been for many generations. Be it remembered 
that the true idea of British Monarchy, that which the Planta- 
genets and Tudors to a great extent realized, and for which 
Strafford struggled unto the death, is as far as possible from that 
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of an Imperial despot or an Oriental Sultan ; that, according to 
this idea, the King is to assert and exercise his power in and 
through the other elements of the Constitution—in and through 
the Laws—in and through Parliaments—and, hereafter, also, 
must he do so in and through that new and most mighty ele- 
ment, the Press—in and through that Public opinion which the 
Press so greatly stimulates, and which, like the air around him, 
is the invisible but beneficent preserver of the very humblest 
man to whom it has penetrated. 

To return to Young England, and to those of whom we have 
already said we believe Young England to be but a sample; if 
we be right in imagining that they are thus looking to the 
Constitution in its essential elements, and not merely its acci- 
dental and transitory adjustments; if they be meaning to do 
their duty in the light of such convictions like men, if they 
really are purposing to fear God and honour the Sovereign, and 
not to “ despise the cry of the poor,” we cannot but hope well 
of them. Just in proportion as they sink to the level of a mere 
Parliamentary party will they become weak, weaker than all 
other parties in proportion as their creed is at present less 
tangible and more remote. Just in proportion as they cultivate a 
spirit of coxcombry and paradox will they become weak ; because 
coxcombry and paradox are disgusting in all but the very young, 
and most disgusting when the subjects on which they are dis- 
played are sacred ones. Just in proportion, too, as they show 
themselves mere men of fashion, tolerating the unchristian 
practices which have received the sanction of a world that is not 
subdued unto the Father’s will, such as duelling and the like, 
will they become weak; for little as it really apprehends higher 
things, the world has a keen eye for inconsistency in those who 
profess a regard for them, But if, having felt that party has 
been the bane of England, they will resist the temptation to 
make themselves a party; if from a sense of the grandeur of 
those principles to which they have given in their adherence, 
they will feel bound to be sober and simple and earnest ; if from 
a sense that those principles mean nothing unless they give their 
votary power to overcome the world, they will set their faces 
against that world’s ungodly maxims and heathenish code,—if, 
eschewing everything that may mar their profession and vitiate 
their practice as Christian men, they will go on in firm Faith that 
God will bless their efforts in His cause, that Blessing will, we 
cannot doubt, accompany them; and their country will owe 
them a debt of gratitude equal to any she has incurred to 
Warrior, or Patriot, or Statesman, for many generations. 
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In settling a question of injury, the only debateable point is, of 
course, as to the responsibility of the offending party. And it is an 
axiom in ethics, that this can be established only by proving igno- 
rance or malice. No pleasant dilemma this ; but we never heard of 
a tertium quid in morals. Now we propose—and it is with un- 
affected pain—to show how this distinction applies to the present 
state of the University of Oxford. 

Anticipatory expressions of sorrow go for little ; we get but slight 
sympathy, when we proclaim what self-inflicted miseries we are about 
to undergo; and a voluntary immolation meets with but few tears. 
True as this is to a proverb, we must beg our present professions to 
be construed as something more than a vague conventionalism : it is 
from no trick of the sophists’ trade that we parade ordinary sentimen- 
talities ; if we say little or much, it must not be taken for an adequate 
expression of what we sincerely feel. But we do think that an answer is 
required to certain sarcasms, launched—with what feelings we will not 
inquire—against the course which a majority, unparalleled, as to 
numbers and rank, in the annals of the University, has felt itself, on 
a recent occasion, compelled to pursue. ‘That the preachers of obe- 
dience should practise faction ; that the upholders of authority should 
contemn and oppose constituted government; that the advocates 
of theoretical submission should inculcate it in every case but their 
own ; this is the triumphant reductio ad absurdum which is to prove 
us at once inconsistent and malignant,—which is to fix upon us the 
contradictory attributes of ruffianism and hypocrisy, and which is to 
annihilate a whole school of divines, because some who are said to 
belong to it are to be proved as personally vindictive as they are dis- 
covered to be morally irresolute. The chimeras dire of romance, we are 
told, are now more than realized in our own persons. The familiar 
theological centaur, “half Jesuit, half Orangeman,” at once subtle 
and noisy, stalks High-street some twenty score strong: Hildebrand 
and Tartuffe, the Inquisition and the Conventicle, contribute their 
irreconcileable attributes ; and new compounds must be devised, as 
new affinities are discovered, for relegating, to a strange classification, 
the paradoxical incongruities which, like the Flora of the Orchidee, 
or the Fauna of Australia, create surprise rather than delight, by 
their grotesque combinations and impalpable varieties, defying at 
once type and definition, induction and comparison. Every image 
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of contradiction is exhausted—every rdwog of inconsequency is 
appealed to,—every common-place of contrast is worn threadbare. 
Quis tulerit Gracchos, &c.; the “steep and thorny way which we 
show,” “the primrose path” which we tread, are rhetorically and 
pathetically opposed; and never was so complete a show-up of the 
reckless folly—to say no worse—of our professions, as proved by our 
deeds. “ He recks not his own read” is fastened on our brows 
by the turbulent opposition displayed towards “ the Governors” of 
the university by the Masters of Arts. So runs the objection to 
our recent conduct in convocation. 

And we own that there is much in this. It is a startling thing to 
find ourselves, from whatever cause, opposed to legitimate authorities. 
No more threatening sign than to find confidence so far destroyed, 
as that we are compelled to look with suspicion where we would 
gladly tender love and affectionate submission ; it is, indeed, an 
inauspicious omen for State or Church, or for any government to 
forfeit the respect of the governed. We frankly acknowledge the 
majesty, the divinity of Law. Authority does stand, to us, as in 
God's own place. Government, in whatever hands, and even how- 
ever exercised, has awful sanctions: apart from its conduct, it pos- 
sesses inherent sanctity. It were safer rather to endure the sneer 
of maintaining the divine right of a parish constable, than to derogate 
from the innate holiness of subordination and rule. And if this 
be so in the abstract, how much is such reverence for station in- 
creased, in the case of a University! Here, if anywhere, in the 
Church’s chosen home, might we expect filial submission, on the 
one hand,—on the other, fatherly love; here might we anticipate 
the absence of strife and anger and evil tempers; but where these 
are at work—and such confessedly is the case at Oxford—we are 
bound, for the Church’s sake, to show that a state of things, as dis- 
astrous as humiliating, entails the very heaviest censure upon the 
party in fault; and also to point out where the fault lies. 

We frankly admit, therefore, with whatever humiliation, that the 
University of Oxford presents, at the present moment, a spectacle 
to the Christian world, at which even a heathen would blush. School 
—Academy—the Seat of the Muses—the Walk—the Grove—the 
Porch—why, the very simplest notion which such names recall, even 
as connected with philosophy, apart from religion, is surely that of 
peace and order. And if to these, the merely literary characteristics 
of college life—we add all those inexpressibly sweet and endearing 
associations which have hallowed the University system, in its social and 
domestic phase : the common-hall—the common-prayers—the brother- 
hood—the “Society ”"—the “‘House”"—the ‘Fellowship ”—(holy 
names these !)—the mutual surrender of tastes and selfishnesses— 
the many bands, unfelt elsewhere, which serve to knit together by 
daily discipline, the many peculiar influences which must blend in 
one, varying ages, ranks, accomplishments, pursuits, and ministries ;— 
these, as they are the result, so do they also form the: type, of the 
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household of God. A family is the very image which best sets forth 
University life. It is something nearer and dearer, more of the 
inner man, than a State, or Society, or Convention. And if the 
conduct of a single household is set forth in Scripture, as the test of 
fitness for apostolic rule, surely it is not too much to expect that the 
government and order of a Christian University should be as the 
expansion of a holy family, should serve to all men as the very 
model of imitation,—in some, and that no fanciful sense, should 
visibly display the epitome of the Church, the realization of the 
communion of saints, the impersonation to all its members of that 
Divine law in which are found “ men of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring HER as the mother of their peace and joy.” * 

We have pitched a high note; but the world does require much 
of such places as Oxford ; and the Church requires much. And there 
must be great faults somewhere, into which it behoves us to inquire. 
Oxford strife is now all but a bye-word ; it is not so much that 
Oxford reflects, or, it may be, concentrates, the odiwm theologicum of 
a divided Church ; she has peculiar and private bitternesses of her 
own: she has domestic and intestine seditions. On every possible 
question which can arise, on matters apparently the most indifferent, 
some fatality seems to attend her. Honey turned to poison in the 
acrid herbs of Sardinia; but corn and meal may lose their proper 
nature of food, if they ever come before an Oxford convecation. We 
dread the appointment of a Clerk of the Market. Even in the marshal 
and policemen, some “ ism” may become suspected, and strife may 
arise. And it comes to this, that for all this rancour responsibility 
is not divided. We cannot, with quiet Sir Roger, say, that “ much 
may be said on both sides:” it is not so. One:of the two parties 
must be quite right, and the other quite wrong. We cannot 
consent to divide the scandal. Either petulance and arrogant 
insubordination, which would disgrace a school-boy of the fifth form, 
must be charged on the one party, or upon the other must be 
fastened the charge of ignorance of their high duty and respon- 
sibility, and a culpable confusion betweeh right and wrong, which is 
itself criminal. We see no middle course: it is not a mere in- 
firmity of temper; it is not a mistaken view of what is expedient 
and politic. Impatience of control, on the one hand, overweening 
claims to it on the other, are not enough of themselves, bad as such 
excuses would be in such a quarter, to account for our present 
troubles in the University. Such might be, as they have often been, 
the all but natural encroachments and heavings of the flux and reflux 
of rule and ruled. These jealousies, however we might regret, we 
might count upon; but agencies more subtle and dangerous than 
these are at work. It is a question of morals, not of local and tem- 
porary soreness and exasperation. There is great sin somewhere, to 
have produced a strife so unnatural as we are called upon to witness. 





* Hooker. 
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There is offence, and woe to those by whom the offence cometh! It 
is on this ground that we would have the question treated with all 
gravity : it isno light thing that the character of the whole University 
of Oxford is thus compromised ; the blame, therefore, must be fixed 
upon those who deserve it ; and if we desired to approach the sub- 
ject as partisans, the device would be rather too transparent on 
our part. 

First, then, be the constitution of the Convocation borne in mind. 
All legislation emanates from the Upper House. The Hebdomadal 
Board originates every measure, whether of new enactment, or of 
change in or repeal of the existing statutes. Upon its members there- 
fore rests the sole and undivided responsibility of proposing such 
measures as, from the mere fact of their enunciation, involve a 
principle. Apart, then, from the truth or necessity or expediency of 
the proposition, whatever it may be, in one body alone is vested the 
right of mooting any subject. The Masters of Arts can do literally 
nothing: their hands are tied ; to a man they may be unanimously 
convinced of the propriety of this or that measure ; but in no pos- 
sible capacity can they, one or all, bring it forward. And if they 
are thus by the constitution shut out from a privilege, they are at the 
same time relieved from a responsibility. Anyhow, they cannot be 
charged with agitating for agitation’s sake. All that they can do, what- 
ever they may wish to do, is simply to say Yes or No to the proposition 
of their superiors. If, then, scandal arises from the naked fact of origi- 
nating any measure, it can attach but in one quarter—that of the parties 
bringing it forward; viz. the Hebdomadal Board. And it is in this 
light that we must view the recent conduct of the Heads of Houses. 
We confine ourselves to the single point of the propriety of raising 
the question in any shape. On other subjects, we refer to the 
unanswerable “‘ Appeal to the Statutes,” which we have reprinted 
elsewhere. We are not called upon to discuss the principles of the 
late theological statute ; we say nothing now of the surrender of the 
ancient form of exercises in the Faculty of Divinity, which it sought 
to legitimatize ; we pass over the trick by which it sought to change an 
examination, submitted to as voluntary, into a compulsory doctrinal 
test; this subject is alluded to in a previous paper of the present 
Number ; we waive the questions as to the propriety of subjecting half 
the fellowships in Oxford to the theological dicta of certain nominees 
of the State, now no longer of the Church; we will not pause upon 
the side-wind which invested, with new and extraordinary powers, one 
burthened with the severest and most solemn censure which the Uni- 
versity could inflict : all these matters we may pass over. We are con- 
cerned, we say, only with the general question of proposing the new 
statute at all. And it comes to this: either the Hebdomadal Board 
proposed it fairly, believing it to be a good and useful measure, 
and with an honest and honourable wish and hope that it should 
be carried ;—or the contrary, i.e. they knew it to be a contemptible 
and revolutionary enactment ; but, in obedience to some external and 
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secret influence, they thought proper to produce it, desiréus, in their 
hearts, that it should be rejected, but willing to escape the odium, if 
such it should turn out, of rejection. In other words, they aimed at 
the credit, such as it was, of pretending to be doing something, 
whilst they could quote the impracticability and obtuseness of the 
Lower House as an excuse that nothing was done. They sought 
the credit of activity, combined with a hidden satisfaction at their 
own defeat. 

First, then, we should be glad to think that the Heads of 
Houses were honestly enamoured of their late statute. It were 
harsh, upon untenable grounds, to suppose it otherwise: the sta- 
tute must have received the assent of the majority of the Hebdo- 
madal Board, ‘or it could never have arrived at a second stage. 
Ample time was afforded for deliberation, and for ascertaining the 
feelings of the Masters of Arts. The measure was thoroughly can- 
vassed ; on its first announcement, it was received with disapproba- 
tion as universal as significant. In obedience to the general feeling 
it was withdrawn, and again proposed with modifications and changes. 
All this looks like legislation in earnest. And what is the result? 
In convocation 341 members vote against it, 21 in its favour, A 
majority of nearly 17 to 1—a majority, we believe, unparalleled in 
the annals of the University—reject a measure which has received 
the sanction of the majority of the Heads of Houses. 

We must examine this “ great fact” with a little further scrutiny. 
From the Oxford Vigintiviri we must deduct the clear majority of 


the Hebdomadal Board. What is the Hebdomadal Board ? 


“ For the better government of the university there is also an Hespomapat 
MEETING oF THE Heaps or Hovusrs, who meet every Monday, &c. This 
meeting consists of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proctors, who 
are empowered to deliberate upon all matters relating to the preservation 
of the privileges and liberties of the university, and to inquire into and 
consult respecting the due observances of statutes and canons; and in all cases, 
whenever it appears to them that any particular measure would contribute to the 
literary improvement, the good government, the credit, or the advantage of the 
University, they have authority to deliberate upon it, in order that it may 
undergo a grave and serious discussion, before it be proposed in congregation 
and decreed in convocation.”—Oxford Calendar. 


The Heads of Houses are in number twenty-four; with the 
two Proctors, the Hebdomadal Board consists of twenty-six indi- 
viduals, selected by their respective societies as their most trustworthy 
members. Of this Florilegium Academicum, we will assume that 
the majority was the very narrowest possible: we will, to make 
their case the stronger, assume it to have been what was once called 
** a measuring cast majority.” Under such circumstances, we say 
nothing of the propriety or temerity of going further ; if the majority 
was larger, so much the better for our argument. If it was the 
minimum, perhaps, having “ undergone the grave and serious dis- 
cussion” of the Board, the measure must perforce go further. But we 
are desirous to account for as many as possible of the redoubtable 
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twenty-one ; but we take purposely the lowest ground ; and, as we said 
before, we will assume its integrals to have been the barest majority of 
the twenty-six. The majority of twenty-six is just fourteen. Four- 
teen from twenty-one leave seven. Seven independent members 
of convocation against 329; for here again we deduct from the 
majority in convocation the minority of twelve against the statute 
in the Hebdomadal Board. Exactly forty-seven to one of the gene- 
ral academical body against the statute! And here we will meet an 
objection which may possibly be raised against our calculation, that 
the Heads of Houses who voted in favour of the statute at the 
Hebdomadal meeting did not vote for it in convocation. What? 
did the “ grave and serious discussion,” the “ inquiry and con- 
sultation, for the good government,’credit, and advantage of the Uni- 
versity” come to this? Has the ballot and secret voting such fautors 
among our “ governors,” that they will undergo the grave responsibility 
of possibly disturbing the peace of the whole Church by hazarding the 
private patronage of a measure which they dared not defend by 
their presence and votes in public? What? refuse the solemn sanction 
of their open adherence to a statute upon which they spent months of 
“grave and serious” deliberation in Cimmerian conclave? Will the 
Hebdomadal Board avow this line of defence? Because upon no 
authority less than their own declaration will we believe that any 
excuse, short of life or death, could have detained the majority of 
the Delegates’ Room from their place in the minority of the con- 
vocation of 2d May. 

It comes, then, to this, upon the most favourable assumption, most 
favourable, that is, for the dignity and sincerity of the members of the 
Hebdomadal Board, that they proposed in congregation, and presented 
to convocation, a certain statute—intrinsically good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, is utterly immaterial—in their estimate of which sEVEN 
Masters of Arts agreed with them. Of course, if the majority of the 
Hebdomadal Board were right in their estimate of the statute, never 
was such heroism. Of course they must have been at some little 
pains to ascertain, even among the resident Masters of Arts, how far 
public opinion went with them. If, save in a single far-seeing College, 
they met with averted looks in every quarter,—if the heavens were 
hung with black from Addison’s Walk to Friar Bacon’s 'Tower,—if 
ominous silence prevailed from Worcester to Magdalene,—then the 
world never witnessed such exalted self-devotion as that of the Heads 
of Houses. Curtius immolated himself, pro salute rei-publica, in 
the gulf which he found yawning; but the Hebdomadal Board 
spontaneously dug their living grave in the midst of the forum of 
the Convocation house. The one Roman devotee but answered 
the solemn appeal of the infernal gods: Oxford heroism created at 
once the demand and the supply of the patriotic victims. 

But in this cold world these exalted sacrifices meet with but inade- 
quate applause: we are too philosophical for Sutteeism ; such sacred 
temerity receives in these days an inglorious reward. Either the Oxford 
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Curtii are the most self-denying of men, the most rigid upholders of 
right against might since the days of Athanasius, or—so the vulgar word 
it—the weakest of legislators. Between the forlorn hope of the 
Church and the most blinded obstinacy there is no middle term. 


* Cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis.” 


This is, indeed, a noble picture. The good man struggling against 
the adverse waves and storms of prejudice and ignorance is a cha- 
racter which we so rarely see in real life, that poetry and romance 
have usually had the grand ideal to themselves. Oxford, it may be, 
has realized the beautiful dream. If so, the world, sooner or later, 
will tender its sympathies, Such disinterested virtue must meet its 
reward: it may be in the consoling guise of stalls and mitres; or, if 
not this, in the more ennobling form of the praise and honours of all 
good men. And then words cannot be too strong with which to 
reprobate the blinded folly of the tyrannical and besotted majority. 
By them authority, and peace, and pocket were alike sacrificed to 
the paltry satisfaction of a victory which after all has covered them 
with disgrace and ignominy. 

For we are loth to take the other horn of this cruel dilemma; we 
cannot fasten upon the Hebdomadal Board the alternative of dis- 
regarding their solemn commission. It may not be that the Heads 
of Houses acted from sheer folly and incapacity, or that from lack 
of all discussion and consultation either among themselves or with 
the subordinate members of their several societies, they took upon 
themselves the onerous charge of proposing a statute which they were 
not at the pains even to understand. Who shall say that a majority 
of such a body is intellectually incapable of calculating the results of a 
move, remarkable only for its recklessness and folly, and which 
really was so radically bad and vicious, that 341 of the most highly- 
educated and highly-principled men in England concurred in indig- 
nantly rejecting it ? 

And yet we cannot see, upon the supposition that the Hebdoma- 
dal Board were sincere in their patronage of the late statute,—and 
any other hypothesis is highly dishonouring to them,—how they can 
escape the choice between the reputation of inflexible virtue, on the 
one hand, or blindness all but judicial, on the other. 

For the sake of completing the argument, we must, with whatever 
reluctance, put the other case; viz. that the Heads of Houses, when 
they set forth the theological statute, never meant it to be carried. 

This is, we own, not an over creditable theory. But it recommends 
itself in one way, as serving to explain what is otherwise unaccountable. 
The scanty number of the minority took every one by surprise : it was 
not that we were agreeably disappointed in the amount of the true- 
hearted majority ; but where were the friends of the statute? The 
whole thing wears a very suspicious look: there is something untold 
somewhere. 341 members of convocation formed the majority on 
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the 2d of May last; in June 1842 the non-placets on the Hampden 
question were 334, No great difference here; this was about what 
was calculated upon by those, if such there be, who took the trouble 
to hazard a conjecture upon the probable number of non-placets. 
Certainly no very extraordinary measures were adopted to defeat the 
statute: no committees were formed: no circulars, that we ever 
heard of, were issued from any quarter: even the copious spring of 
Oxford pamphleteering flowed but sluggishly on the occasion: the 


“ Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face,’’ 


in the galling missiles which sometimes turn Mr. Baxter’s press into 
something like a pyrotechnic establishment, scarcely scintillated: the 
Dodonzan leaves fell thin and rare: the colleges did nothing in the 
way of official musters; the residents, as is their wont, talked sen- 
tentiously and enigmatically, but very costively, and took the usual 
credit of thinking the more. Of the public remonstrances against 
the statute, vehemence was not the characteristic: the Times thun- 
dered once; the Morning Post, we believe, inserted some commu- 
nications on the subject; the English Churchman alone directed a 
steady fire upon the proposed enactments. Of the more ambitious 
journals, our pages stood alone—we were literally single. A Quarterly, 
conducted by one of the best-known names in Oxford, written in 
Oxford, and avowedly established for the sake of showing what true 
Anglicanism is, though published at the most critical period of the 
discussion, took no side. On a subject of intense interest, where 
guidance was looked for by some, and an opinion demanded by 
all, it was significant that none was hazarded. If prudence pre- 
scribed this course, at least it cannot be said that the majority 
was driven up by literary excitement. If it was right in the 341 
to veto the theological statute, it surely was a subject of sufficient 
importance to attract the attention of the successor of the British 
Critic. In other quarters adherence to the statute was less disguised, 
and—shall we say it?—more manly. The British Magazine (ubi 
lapsus? quid feci?) openly told its readers,—we use the term as an 
ordinary conventionalism,—in its April number, p. 458— 

“The measure in question is one which promises many blessings to the Church, 
and will create no inconvenience to any candidate who has a sufficient motive 


to take his B.D. degree, unless, knowing he has to deal with a professor of sus- 
pected orthodoxy, he proposes some thesis, which will bring on a collision.” 


Elsewhere, either undisguised approval, or the absence of objec- 
tions prevailed universally. Nobody, therefore, on May morning 
could guess which way the matter would go: to be sure on that 
eventful day there were unexpected greetings of friends long sepa- 
rated : it was pleasant to find a kindred spirit animating those who were 
known to each other under far different auspices: a decade of years 
had ripened the ardent scholar or the light-hearted debater into the 
earnest priest; and those who had left each other, they knew not 
what as Bachelors, now found themselves one, in the sacred fellowship 
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of the one Faith and the one Truth. There was a comforting unani- 
mity of purpose in the non-residents: they came with that cheerful 
gravity which augured well. ‘They came early, and they came from 
far: something had done its work: young and old, the curate and 
the dean, the steady old Bampton lecturer, the examiners and proctors 
of thirty years ago, and the ardent prizemen who had just escaped 
non-regency, the town rector wearied from the feverish toil of cities, 
and the unexcitable village parson from his quiet pastures, the divine 
and the lawyer all bowed to the same influence—the Bar and the 
Church, the Courts and the Cathedral, these were alike for one day 
deserted: distance, time, expense, and for once, other duties, were fore- 
gone: it must have been a strange delusion which seized at once upon 
so many hearts; could it have been mere fatuity which united all, at 
such sacrifices, in so determined an opposition? If the 341 had 
been all young men, or all old men, all high men or all dry men, all 
hot or all cold, or all lukewarm, or if they could have been found to 
unite in so serried a phalanx for any other conceivable object : if they 
were known to constitute a school or a party, the thing might have 
been got over: but it could not be for nothing that they met in 
reprobation of this devoted measure. Either the statute was the 
most studied insult upon the whole academical body— and so their 
votes declared—or some delusion the most unaccountable since the 
days of Panic Terrors, and Popular Insanities startled the world from 
its propriety. The concealed magic of the statute was like that of 
the fiddle in the fairy tale, which “at the first note set judge, clerk, 
jailors, hangmen, and all the market people, capering to the same 
tune.” It struck some note which found an echo in the most oppo- 
site quarters: it shot through the length and breadth of the land like 
a bale-fire : 
** From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Head. 

The fisher left his ship to rock on Tamar's glittering waves,— 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves ; 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks the fiery herald flew ; 


He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
* . * * . + 


Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 


Still all this was not conclusive; and it is a remarkable fact— 
remarkable in more points than one,—that, up to midday on 2d May, 
nobody seemed to know which way the matter would go after all. 
On the previous day (May Ist) the British Magazine (p. 578) had 
spoken of the statute as one “ which appeared to give a fair prospect 
of preventing collisions in the future, and which nothing but the 
love of conflict in one or both parties, overbalancing every feeling of 
decency, could be likely to turn into an instrument either of agita- 
tion or oppression,” referring to Mr. Macmullen and Dr. Hampden. 
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With such sentiments in so safe a quarter was it not very reasonable 
in the non-placets to anticipate either victory or defeat? For our- 
selves we thought the issue very doubtful. We could not have 
believed that the Heads of Houses, and our contemporary the organ 
of similar bodies, would have spoken so complacently of a measure 
which a single score of D.D.s., D.C.L.s., M.A.s alone could be 
found to approve by their votes. ‘The British Magazine and the 21 
think it a measure which “ promises many blessings to the Church,” 
the 341 reject it with contempt as significant as decisive. Utrum 
horum, &c. 

But somehow all this must be accounted for: a face must be put 
upon it: the thing began to look awkward: few and stern words 
passed between those who composed the majority, but they were all 
of one ominous import ; and the sentiment which, we will undertake 
to say, influenced nine out of ten of the non-placets of May 2d,— 
and which they only who shut their ears could avoid,—was this : The 
Heads of Houses have been for years tampering with Dr. Hampden 
and his Rationalism ; they have been doing their best to establish 
unlawful tests in doctrine ; they are coquetting with state intrigues ; 
one of their number, the Vice-Chancellor, has thought proper to insult 
us in the most marked way for venturing to express our opinion on Ais 
persecution of Dr. Pusey; this is the very first occasion we have had 
of showing the Hebdomadal Board what confidence we have in them; 
we have come here to repudiate, as distinctly as we may, the doings 
of the last two years, as far as the Heads of Houses are concerned. 
—The Macmullen case; the six doctors; the professorial board ; 
Mr. Everett’s degree ; the Bampton Lecture appointment. The day 
of retribution for all these unforgotten and unforgiven things has 
arrived ; this miserable statute is at the worst but mischievous non- 
sense ; but, by rejecting it, we mean to place the executive under a 
censure which, if they mistake, it shall be no fault of ours; it is for 
this that we have travelled two hundred miles ; it is for this that we 
have sacrificed time and peace and other calls.” 

The force of which must be blunted at any desperate remedy : it 
would not tell well in Downing-street that the mitre-seekers had con- 
trived to alienate the love of their university so completely, and yet 
had done their patrons’ cause so little substantial good. No 
character so unpopular, even with his employers, as an unsuccessful 
oppressor. If the Heads of Houses had tried the cold-water system, 
the silent system, the solitary confinement plan, the gruel and skilly 
diet for the Church, with a wholesome exhibition, now and then, 
when they dared, of a little more decided peine forte et dure, just 
when the popular howl was up against an individual, and all this to no 
purpose, then of course the world,—that is, the world of patronage,— 
would see in them the very unenviable character of malice and weak- 
ness combined, that of a man who has done his worst to be mis- 
chievous and has failed: a position from which, as it meets small 
sympathy from friend or foe, the Hebdomadal Board must be 
extricated by any shift. And a singular device was adopted : just 
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when the thing was, as they say, “ past praying for,” a very strange 
rumour was set afloat ; one or two, whose line was tolerably well 
known, were observed— 
“ spargere voces 
Per vulgum ambiguas, et queerere conscius arma,” 


to express surprise at the unwonted fulness of the Convocation 
House—to wonder what possibly could have brought Mr. A. from 
Durham, and Mr. B. from Cornwall—to hint that all this trouble 
was thrown away—that everybody was opposed to the statute-—that 
Dr. Hampden disliked it—nay, it was said that he meant to vote 
against it, &c. &c., and therefore that a majority, composed of such 
materials, was not quotable either way. And this the Ozford Herald 
put into print next day; and the Standard and Record copied it. Of 
course this would have been just the conclusion which would, at first 
sight, seem to save the credit of everybody, except of the majority : 
it would be balm to the bruised Heads, by taking off the force of 
the censure; it would be a compliment to the fairness and impar- 
tiality of Dr. Hampden, and it would set all straight at the Home 
Office. But these extempore moves at chess argue more brilliance 
than depth; for the moment such a manceuvre might, like a smart 
charge of lancers, throw up a good deal of dust, but it left the flank 
terribly exposed. Into what a position did it fling the Hebdomadal 
Board! Well might they say to Dr. Hampden, ‘Save me from my 
friends ;” for how did the matter now stand for the legislators? That 
they had contrived, with an ingenious perversity, which came very 
near to genius, to originate a measure, and to pass it by a majority 
of their own Board, and to pronounce it to be a “ blessing to the 
Church,” and to offer it to the acceptance of Convocation, which had 
the singular ill fortune, as Dr. Hampden thought proper to put it, of 
uniting against it the suffrages of every man of every shade and 
school in Oxford, which combined against it the Professor of Hebrew 
and the Professor of Divinity, and which for once, as was said, found 
Mr. Newman and his bitterest opponents side by side. This certainly 
was. an odd proof of Hebdomadal capacity; however, it might disarm 
the severity of the protest as against Dr. Hampden. But, to do 
the Heads of Houses justice, there was not a word of truth in this, 
as fur as the alleged composition of the 341 goes. Dr. Hampden 
and Dr. Hampden’s friends did no¢ vote against the statute: they 
might have remained neutral, as many others did; but we repeat it, 
there were not six persons in the majority who were favourable to Dr. 
Hampden,—not one who was favourable to the Heads. So let the 
two parties settle it between themselves as they best may. The 
non-placets were unanimous, both against Dr. Hampden by implica- 
tion, and against the Hebdomadal Board avowedly. ‘The Heads of 
Houses had not, in the new statute, been guilty of the miracle of evil 
genius which could array against itself such discordant elements ; but 
only, éf they were in earnest at all, they had produced a measure 
which was, and which was felt to be, a boon to latitudinarianism ; 
and THEREFORE was rejected. 
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But hitherto we have only looked at the Hebdomadal Board as 
sincere. We have tried to make them out incapable of legislation : 
we have sought to show them utterly unfit for their office of ori- 
ginating measures: we have seen that, in whatever way it is put, they 
proposed a statute so ludicrously bad, that nobody would stand 
sponsor to it. But this is an intellectual fault, not a moral one; 
a mistake, not a sin, whichever a Talleyrand might think the worse. 
Hitherto we have been content to admit that the Heads meant well, 
however weak and unlucky their attempts. But there is another view 
of the matter, which, as we did not invent it, we are only called upon 
to examine. It is tolerably rife, and it does involve very serious 
considerations : and it looks very plausible we must admit. 

It is said, and such as have mixed much in Oxford society must 
have heard it stated with sufficient confidence, that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor is a High Churchman, #.¢. after a fashion familiar to such 
officials ; that the Heads of Houses have really no sympathy with 
Dr. Hampden’s theology, or indeed with anybody else’s theology ; 
that they, as far as they are themselves concerned, have no wish 
whatever to commit themselves to the Evangelicals, or to Dr. Hampden, 
or to Dr. Pusey, or to the King of Prussia, or to the Pope; that 
whether a statute is rejected or not matters very little to them, only 
that since something in the way of legislation is expected from them in 
certain quarters, therefore they originate measures, such as the late 
Theological Statute, which they neither expected nor wished to see 
carried. In other words, ¢¢ is said that the Military Chancellor and 
the Premier, with the wholesome dread of Lord Radnor, and Mr. 
Christie, and Mr. Joseph Hume before their eyes, have, as friends, 
recommended the Heads just to pretend to be alive ; 


“ To assume a virtue though they have it not;” 


to patch and tinker away, and make a noise, and look like business» 
and then all the blame of failure will fall upon the impenetrable and 
impracticable M.A.’s, while the D.D.’s are to reap the golden 
honours of their simulated zeal in behalf of expediency and the march 
of mind and university reform, and free trade in creeds and degrees, 
and Pinakotheks* and Professors of Exegetic and Pastoral Theology. 
Hence new statutes just to talk about; hence in the Hebdomadal 
Board avowed reforms, and at the same time secret rejoicings at their 
defeat; 7%. ¢. open professions one way, and hidden sympathies 
another. 

If this be the key, and it does explain many inconsistencies, and 
fits into many of the perplexities, of the present state of things, and 


* We have not left ourselves space to expose this extraordinary scheme of the 
appointment of Teachers in the modern languages: it is more than enough to say 
that the plan is a faint reflex of a Mechanic’s Institute of the most vulgar descrip 
tion: and one of the rules for the guidance of an University School, is taken word for 
word from your Brummagem Literary and Scientific ppovtior#pia, ‘* Discussions on 
Political and Religious subjects strictly excluded!” And this in Oxford, 
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this in a way which no other explanation can do, for it relieves the 
Hebdomadal Board from the imputation of being the very weakest 
and incapable body in England, although, at the same time, it 
attaches to them the imputation of a quality very different from folly, 
we have no care to pursue the subject further. It is just simply a 
question of morals, too distressing to talk about, so we leave it ; only 
to get at an approximation to the real standing of Oxford and its 
Governors, we must illustrate our theories by testing them in the way 
of facts; and for this matter the case of Mr. Macmullen is too 
important to be passed over. 

We are not desirous to re-write the Macmullen case: the siege 
of Syracuse is not more wearisome : and were it not that our pages 
ought to contain a report of this Cause Célébre, we should have con- 
tented ourselves to refer to a very clear sketch of the matter contained 
in the English Churchman, No 71, which we have however subjoined. 
Indeed, our present business is neither with the Regius Professor, nor 
with Mr, Macmullen, nor with the Divinity Statute as such, but only 
with the * Governors” of Oxford : with the executive, not with their 
politics: as the Hebdomadal Board figured with such credit as we have 
seen in the one dispute, so we must see how the individual who calls 
himself ‘resident governor of the University,” (Dr. Wynter’s Letter 
to Mr. Badeley) has shown himself worthy of his office, which is a 
very responsible one, and of the function which he has thought proper 
toclaim. And here let us disclaim any intention of being disrespect- 
ful to Dr. Wynter : his friends tell us that he isa ‘ most gentlemanly 
man;” admitted: that he is a High Churchman; for aught we know 
he may be: though his extremely uncivil reply to an address on 
Dr. Pusey’s suspension, is a slight drawback from the one, and his 
appointments of select Preachers constitute a very considerable 
abatement from the other, of the only two qualifications which are 
said preeminently to rank him above criticism. High Churchman- 
ship is a very indefinite characteristic: its ample folds embrace the 
Margaret Professor, we believe: and Dr. Hampden himself we have 
heard called a High Churchman; and so he is, of asort: nay, we do 
not conceive that the Standing Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge claim to be other than High Churchmen : 
and yet this is hardly the cast of divinity, though maintained in all 
these distinguished quarters, which the Church of England has learned 
to reckon of the highest. But be the President of St. John’s high 
Church or low Church, a Church or no Church, as the rhyme has it, 
we are not concerned with this; nor with the amenity of his smile— 

6 ——___———=. szevior illo 
Pompeius tenui jugulos aperire susurro,” x 
nor with the suavity of his bow, nor with the music of his voice, but 
very much, indeed, with his actions as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Dr. Wynter is, we are assured, a most amiable 
man: but all these are private virtues—we have to do with his public 
conduct, and with this alone. 
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“ About this time two years ago, one of the Fellows of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, in Oxford, informed the Queen’s Professor of Divinity there of his inten- 
tion to dispute in order to proceed B.D. It seems the candidate for admission 
into the theological faculty was not aware that persons in his circumstances sent 
in their own questions to the Professor, who always allowed them. In this 
instance, the Professor was requested to give the oe himself. An oppor- 
tunity like this was not to be thrown away, and the Professor’s zeal outran his 
logic : the following sentences being put forth by him as propositions which the 
candidate was to defend in the schools. 

“ The Church of England does not teach, nor can it be proved from Scripture, 
that any change takes place in the Elements at Consecration in the Lord's Supper, 

“« It is a mode of expression calculated to give erroneous views of Divine Reve- 
lation to speak of Scripture and Catholic Tradition as joint authorities in the 
matter of Christian doctrine. 

“ Mr. Macmullen declined them, and there ensued a ccrrespondence* more 
curious than creditable to those persons who are called the authorities of the 
University. Dr. Hampden, in the course of the long vacation, wrote to Mr. 
Macmullen to say, that he, the Professor, did not prescribe the line of argu- 
ment. This was, of course, an after-thought, for Mr. Macmullen was Respon- 
dent, and as such bound to maintain his challenge against all comers in this 
scholastic tournament. Mr. Macmullen offered to proceed to his degree accord- 
ing to the Statutes, which, by-the-bye, nobody has done for nearly a quarter of 
acentury : this was denied him ; and, indeed, perhaps it is no longer possible. 
He then offered to dispute in Latin, but upon a different question ; and two 
opponents were found, according to one part of the Academic law. He gave 
the statutable notice in the statutable places; but the Vice-Chancellor refused 
his permission to the disputants to proceed otherwise than in the presence of 
the Queen’s Professor. This individual, of course, declined to attend. Mr. 
Macmullen then tried the question in the Chancellor’s Court. The learned 
Assessor, since made Professor of Common Law by unanimous vote of Convo- 
cation, decided in his favour; and the Delegates of Appeals, not more learned 
than the Assessor, reversed the sentence, but without giving a single reason. 
One of them has since, in private, given it as his opinion, that the action ought 
to have been brought against the Vice-Chancellor, for prohibiting the - red 
tion, which would in that case have been conducted in the presence of any 
Doctor in Divinity. Mr. Macmullen, upon this, having also to pay his adver- 
sary’s costs, took the sentences given him by the Professor, and appeared in 
the School of Divinity on the 18th and 19th of April, Dr. Hampden acting as 
moderator. Mr. Macmullen, instead of defending the Professor’s notions, 
opposed them; thereby showing, that if the Queen’s Professor could choose 
the subjects of disputation, the candidate for the degree might take what side 
himself might choose. At the close of the first day’s reading, Dr. Hampden 
uttered some words, the last of which are supposed to have been, non sufficit 
pro formd ; what their meaning is he has not explained, and as they were never 
heard there before, there is no tradition in the University to throw light upon 
the matter. Some people, shrewder than their neighbours, have ventured upon 
an explanation, which is this: that Dr. Hampden meant by them to disqualify 
Mr. Macmullen for his degree. 

This view is, perhaps, the true one; however, the President and Fellows of 
Corpus do not admit it, and they have granted to Mr. Macmullen their grace 
of the college to proceed. On Thursday last, May 2, he appeared before the 
gm and subscribed the Articles. The necessary dispensatious were granted 
him by Congregation, to qualify him to supplicate for his degree in the usual 
manner. The Dean of Corpus read the supplication, and the proctors collected 
the votes, beginning with the Vice-Chancellor, and ending with the masters,— 
they returned to their seats, and sat down in silence: which is the mode of 





* Since published. 
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showing that the particular grace sought for had been refused by some one of 
those present. Who the dissentient was is known only to the proctors them- 
selves.” —Lnglish Churchman, No.71, pp. 294, 295. 


(Much to our delight, our sequel to this Thucydidean history of the 
biennial war of Oxford bears only a Xenophontine proportion.) 

The dissentient, however, became known on Mr. Macmullen’s 
second presentation: the Vice-Chancellor refused the degree. Mr. 
Macmullen was presented a third time with precisely the same 
result ; and on Saturday, May 25th, at the fourth congregation, the 
Dean of Corpus having again read the usual College declaration, that 
the candidate had performed all the exercises required, the Vice- 
Chancellor summoned the Proctors to him, and they immediately, 
without taking the votes of the House, declared, “* Gratia negata est 
et sic pronuntiamus negatam.” 

The case then passes over from Macmullen ¢. Hampden, and 
resolves itself into the power and statutable conduct of an individual, 
viz. Dr. Wynter. It was observed, on Mr. Macmullen’s first sup- 
plication, that some communication passed between Dr. Hampden 
and the Vice-Chancellor. ‘This could, as far as we can conjecture, 
have been but of two kinds ; 

I. Either an assertion by Dr. Hampden of a fact, viz. that Mr. 
Macmullen had noé performed the exercises required by the statute ; 

II. Or the assigning of a reason why, in Dr. Hampden’s opinion, 
Mr. M. ought not to have a degree; viz. a difference of views on a 
particular doctrine. 

1. Did the Vice-Chancellor act upon Dr. H.’s assertion of a fact ? 
In a sense this allegation was quite true; Mr. M. has not performed 
the exercises as the statute requires, and for the best of reasons, 
because his prosecutor, or persecutor, Dr. H., would not permit him : 
Mr. M. has not performed the opponencies. But he has performed 
the exercises as much as anybody is allowed to perform them; as 
much as hitherto has satisfied Dr. H.; he has done the thing, though 
not in Dr. H.’s way. Besides, the Dean of Corpus stated distinctly, 
on the formal authority of the society, that Mr. Macmullen had per- 
formed the exercises: Dr. H. says that he has not. 

Why should the Vice-Chancellor accept the ipse dixit of one 
gentleman in a red gown, before the ipse diwit of another gentleman 
in a black gown? If issue was joined between two parties on a 
question of fact, the Vice-Chancellor was bound to go into evidence, 
and not pronounce judicially on an ea-parte statement. 

2. We will assume Dr. H.’s whisper to the Vice-Chancellor to 
have been that Mr. Macmullen had not performed the exercises, 
because Dr. H. did not like them : a statement about as logical, as if 
a child should say, that he had not eaten gooseberry-pie, because it 
had given him astomach-ache. Will the Vice-Chancellor condescend 
to state upon what statute he acts, which makes the Moderator’s 
concurrence in the views advanced by a respondent essential to 
the performance of such respondency? The case of Heylyn and 
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Prideaux has been mentioned ;* Prideaux liked neither Heylyn, nor 
his theses, nor his way of defending them: Prideaux was divinity 
professor, and Heylyn candidate for a B.D. degree: the cases are 
exactly parallel; but Prideaux could not, and did not, stop the can- 
didate’s grace. What right has the Vice-Chancellor, in the teeth of 
the College testimony to the fact of the performance of the exercises, 
to assume either the truth of the Professor's counter-statement, or 
that official’s gloss, entirely at varianee with the custom of the Uni- 
versity, on the word “ performance” ? 

But, further: the statutes, after recognising the power “ cujusvis 
magistri” of stopping a grace three times “ pro arbitrio suo,” direct 
(Tit. 9. § 7.)— 

“ Quod quotiescunque gratia aliqua tertié petita vel ab uno vel ab pluribus 
denegaretur, denegationis causa Vice-Cancellario et Procuratoribus eodem die 
ostendetur; et probationes coram eisdem summarié proferentur: qum causs 
ET PROBATIO EJUSDEM, celato nomine objicientis, in proxima congregatione 

ublicabitur ; et si Vice-Cancellario, Procuratoribus, er majori parti Regentium 
justa videbitur, tum gratia denegata censebitur ; et—qui supplicavit, per annum 
integrum ad denuo supplicandum inhabilis reddetur.” 

How far is the Vice-Chaneellor’s conduct legal, according to this 
statute ? 

1. Who objected to the supplication? Was it the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in his autocratic power, with his irresponsible veto? It could 
not be this; unless Dr. Wynter be a tyrant as capricious as Domi- 
tian. What could he, as Vice-Chancellor, know about Mr. Mac- 
mullen, or his exercises, or his orthodoxy, or heterodoxy ? Somebody 
must have told Dr. Wynter something, and this somebody and this 
something were the true objector and objection. If Dr. Wynter 
rejected the grace upon no ground, he is, we suspect, liable to an 
action at common law: if, on any ground, he is bound by statute to 
publish it for the concurrence or rejection of congregation. 

2. But we deny that this statute gives the Vice-Chancellor any 
greater privilege than any other regent. His absolute veto has no 
place here: if it had, he would at once have stopped the grace on 
the first supplication, without allowing it to goto the votes of the 
House. The Vice-Chancellor does not veto upon his dictatorship : 
he vetos upon the statute which we have recited ; and this is clear, 
because he denies the grace on the fourth supplication, which was not 
done at the first three supplications. On these three occasions, it 
was put to the House, and simply not granted sub silentio; on the 





‘ 3 ye July 6, 1633, Heylyn disputed on the following questions selected by 
imself : 

Ecclesia auctoritatem habet in Fidei controvers's determinandis : 

Ecclesia auctoritatem habet interpretandi Sacras Scripturas : 

Ecclesia potestatem habet decernendi Ritus et Ceremonias. 2 

And if it be said that Prideaux accepted these subjects, he did; but so did some- 
body else, whose authority has been strangely forgotten. In his retractation or ex- 
planation addressed to the Chancellor Laud, Prideaux tells his own story :— 

“These questions I approved when they were brought unto me, and wished the 
Bedel that brought them to convey them to the congregation to be allowed according to 


custom.” 
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fourth occasion it was openly denied. A vast distinction exists 
between a tacit absence of assent, and an open negation. Here the 
terms of the statute are strictly followed ; the three petitions, the three 
negations of assent; and on the fourth occasion the formal denial. 
How comes it, then, that the rest of the statute was not followed ? 
Why were not the objections proclaimed and submitted to congrega- 
tion? What right has the Vice-Chancellor to act upon half a statute? 

But we must, as Christians, put this sad business on higher 
grounds. All the world knows that Dr. Hampden is the real 
objector, and Dr. Hampden’s difference with Mr. Macmullen the 
real objection. This the statute—common sense—and common 
honesty require to be avowed. It is not honest for the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to play fast and loose with his double character: at one time 
to act upon Dr. Hampden’s information, and then to assume his 
simple Vice-cancellarian aspect—or his function as a member of 
congregation—and all these by turns, in contradictory avatars of 
discordant authority, only to smother up the real question. If the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Regius Professor were in earnest, the 
latter gentleman should have said, “ I have refused Mr. Macmullen’s 
degree, because I consider one of his exercises contrary to the 
doctrines of the Church of England”—and whether this were a legi- 
timate ground of refusal the Congregation ought to have decided. 

But if this, or any other objection was urged by Dr. Hampden, 
or by any other individual, the Vice-Chancellor was bound by statute 
to have published it. 

Or, if the Vice-Chancellor had personal reasons to know that the 
exercises had not been performed according to statute, (which in a 
sense, as we have said, they had not,) he was bound also by statute 
to publish his knowledge of such fact: which would have been a 
sufficient reason ; and so Congregation must have decided. 

So that, on either supposition, the Vice-Chancellor’s conduct is 
oppressive, illegal, and unconstitutional, in not publishing the objec- 
tions to the supplication. 

Further: Another proof remains that the statute upon which the 
Vice-Chancellor must have acted, does not give him an independent, 
but only a concurrent, power. The wording is very remarkable. 
An objection is supposed to be taken : but is the Vice-Chancellor in- 
vested with an absolute judgment on this objection? No: it is given 
“ Vice-Cancellario, Procuratoribus, ET majori parti Regentium :” the 
three estates pronounce a joint judgment: neither in this case can act 
singly, as Dr. Wynter has thought it proper and becoming to do. 
In a subsequent part of the statute, when a totally different power is 
created, and when the Vice-Chancellor cs invested with an irrespon- 
sible veto, the disjunctive aur is used, not the conjunctive eT: thus, 

But this latter case obviously presupposes the open publication of 

“ Quod si causa allegata minus justa aut probabilis videatur, gratia quart6 
proposita pro concess& habeatur, nisi Vice-cancellario aur procuratoribus aut 
majori parti Regentium videbitur aliam ob causam deneganda.” 
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the original objection ; which, in the Macmullen instance, has never 
been done: and the Vice-chancellor has no right to act upon this 
latter authority without first observing all the prescribed preliminaries. 

Such is the conduct of the “ resident governor of the university :” 
he tramples upon law, precedent, and the rights of congregation, in 
an arbitrary and unstatutable spirit of mere partisanship, only to 
defend the questionable and usurped authority of an official, who has 
been solemnly, on two occasions, pronounced unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the University, and still remains under its ban. 

And, as though to place the Governors of Oxford under the most 
degrading character, another circumstance connected with these 
melancholy disputes has just come out. Mr. Macmullen is objected 
to because he has not performed the Exercises according to the 
statutes: well; be itso. Has anybody done so, according to the 
letter of the law? Has any one disputed? Will any one be 
allowed to dispute? Until they do dispute, there is a technical right 
in some quarter to refuse the degree. Let Mr. Macmullen, then, 
lose his degree upon this ground: he, to be sure, is victimized, be- 
cause he has once and again claimed to dispute: but because as a fact 
he has not disputed, he must lose his degree, and so must every other 
candidate ; and within the last week or so it has been distinctly inti- 
mated that every future candidate will have his supplication refused 
on this intelligible and statutable ground. The members of the 
Hebdomadal Board are alarmed: and on Monday, May 20, they 
intimate, that, in future, the forms of the statute will be strictly ad- 
hered to, and every candidate for the B.D. must oppose and respond 
and dispute according to statute!! Why, the very thing that 
Mr. Macmullen has all along claimed to do: the very cause which he 
litigated at such distressing expense and misery: the very dispute 
between him and the divinity professor. If this course is right and 
honest and legal now, it was right and honest and legal two years 
ago. If the Hebdomadal Board are so jealous for future candidates, 
why did they not throw their ample shield over Mr. Macmullen, 
when illegally, as they now are forced to admit, oppressed by Dr. 
Hampden? A clearer case of gross injustice both upon the part of 
the Professor and of the Board could not be made out. At the 
eleventh hour the Heads of Houses own it; they make a virtue of 
necessity ; they yield when the consequences of their partiality are 
about to be administered upon themselves with equal justice: others 
are to gain the fruits of the tyranny exercised upon an individual—he 
alone who has successfully fought the battle is to be visited with the 
disgrace of defeat— 

“ Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


This is one instance in which, by a just and holy law of moral 
retribution, injustice is visited in all its awful consequences upon 
the guilty. But another remains to be told. he arte perire sud 
is coming out in every direction ; 


“ Tis sport to see the engineer hoist by his own petard.” 
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The Vice-Chancellor has set one perilous example in refusing 
Mr. Macmullen’s grace, which others would not have been slow to 
follow: but yet more; he established a precedent in Dr. Pusey’s 
case, which he must carry out fairly on the other side. Another con- 
clave of six doctors must sit. A few Sundays ago Mr. Garbett 
preached a sermon at St. Mary’s,—we have not seen it, neither do 
we care to see it: throughout this paper we have abstained from the 
theological doctrines involved : we have argued the several questions 
simply on university law. This sermon was delated by one of the 
most prudent members of the University—Mr. Marriott, of Oriel ; 
and it remains to see whether what was granted in the case of the 
Hebrew Professor will be refused in the case of the Poetry Professor. 
We will not anticipate any unfairness; as yet we have no right to 
do so; but the matter will fix the eyes of England once more upon 
Dr. Wynter; and had we any personal pique against that gentleman, 
in the bitterest hatred we could not wish him a position more per- 
plexing and embarrassing than that which he has voluntarily thought 
proper to occupy. 

And here for the present we quit Oxford and its Governors. The 
governors are in very good hands; the 341 are not extinct. Convo- 
cation has rights and duties. If a Vice-Chancellor prefers that 
unamiable character, the plagosus Orbilius,— examining-master plus 
a proctor,” as somebody bitterly termed another class of rulers,—he 
will not have it quite his own way. Railroads have revolutionized 
everything, from cotton and corn down, or up, to convocations ; and 
as Hebdomadal Boards have yielded once to the stern appeal of 
public and outraged justice, they will have to yield again. The 
avenger is on their steps,— 


mpacce, maivov, praivey thy dixny’ émei TIAPA. 


So we leave Oxford’s rulers to the easy task of “ Boards of 
Heresy” and scholastic disputations ; and as a slight guide to the due 
performance of the latter exercises, we take occasion,—and it is a 
pleasant conclusion to a disagreeable subject,—to remind all parties 
concerned of certain cautions which, when these formidable disputations 
were the custom, Laud, who drew up the statutes, thought it needful 
to make to his dearly-beloved Vice-Chancellor. 


“TI am glad that the divinity disputations in course go on. I hope now that 
thing’s mastered, other difficulties will be past the better over. But in any 
case give continual charge concerning the speaking of Latin. For if that be 
not followed, it will be a kenny business to many of the younger sort, when 
they come to take their degrees, &c. 

“ May 26, 1637. “ W. Cant.” 


— Wharton's Remains, vol. ii. p. 133. 


“I pray take care of the disputations,—and, further, I would have you 
speak with the principal of Brazen Nose, that he would command their cellar 
to be better looked to, that no strong and unruly argument be drawn from that 
Topick place.” —Ibid. ii. p. 173. 
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We trust that the Martyr-Archbishop’s grim pleasantry is not now 
needed : but we say look to the cellars op—Apsley House and White- 
hall Gardens ; champagne and claret may be as “ unruly topicks ” as 
the redoubtable Brazen-Nose beer. 


We owe Mr. Macmullen an apology for not giving a more 
detailed notice of his excellent exercises; but the line which we 
have taken, seems to preclude such. Will he, in the ungracious 
form of a postscript, accept our sympathy for trials to which he has 
submitted with great prudence and discretion? His Exercises are 
alike creditable to his reading and forbearance; he has managed 
subjects prescribed for the sake of entanglement, with very great 
controversial skill and temper; he has avoided the temptations alike 
of overstatement and recrimination; he has sought to make no 
theological discoveries, but rather to witness to the doctrine of the 
Church as delivered by the best divines of all ages ; and, apart from 
the interest with which circumstances have invested them, these 
Essays are a contribution to our dogmatical theology which we 
would fain see increased, and treated with the same caution and 
ability. They want no recommendation at our hands: they will be 
generally read; and they have already received commendation in 
unexpected quarters, which renders our praise superfluous rather 
than excessive. They would, but for an accident in their trans- 
mission, have been noticed last month. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Arnaldo da Brescia; Tragedia di Giovanni Baitista Nicolini. 
Florence. 1843. 


Neander’s Life and Times of St. Bernard. London: Rivingtons. 
1843. 


SrveN centuries have nearly elapsed since the earliest of papal 
opponents, the friend and pupil of Abelard, was executed at Rome, 
and his ashes cast into the Tiber, lest the people should invoke him 
asasaint. In these days, one of the modern illuminati of Italy has 
striven to recall the spirit of Arnold, and to awaken his countrymen 
to the baneful effects of the temporal rule of the papacy, by recalling 
the former glories of Rome, and deifying the contest between the 
pope and the monk of Brescia. Little, in all probability, would 
have been the effect of this political pamphlet, had it not been adver- 
tised as dangerous, and therefore, as the profane would say, readable, 
in the damnatory list of his holiness. The effect has been, that even 
round the very walls of the Vatican, nearly 2,000 copies have been 
circulated. 

The Church, at the time of St. Bernard, was divided into two parties ; 
the Contemplative Mystics, who believed in and revered the Church 
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system too much to dream of a or speculating on it, and those 
who, without any primary intention of attacking the system, wished 
to discuss it on rational principles. St. Bernard was the leader of the 
former, Abelard of the latter. His youthful passions mastered, 
and his early excesses repented of, Peter Abelard devoted his days to 
philosophical investigations; and from his retreat at St. Denis, 
astonished the world with the originality and hazardous nature of his 
theological speculations. The principle of his discussions he sets 
forth in the following passage :-— 

‘There are many men, who, finding themselves unable to explain the doctrines of 
religion in an intelligible manner, seek consolation for their ignorance by heaping 
praises on that fervid enthusiastic faith which believes without inguiry, and which is 
far more ready to embrace a creed than to try it, or to judge according to its capacity 
whether it ought to be received. If men are not to subject their faith to the investi- 
gation of reason, the consequence will be, that they must receive truth and falsehood 
without distinction. He whose reception of,the Divine is the result of diligent 
inquiry, hath attained to a firm and steadfast faith ; and although it be somewhat 
human in its origin, and have nothing in it that is meritorious, yet this first step is not 
therefore unprofitable. After a man, through his own power, hath attained to this 
first step, and cast away doubts, then comes the love of God, and bestows on man 
that which he could never have acquired with all his searchings, and which yet was 
wanting in him. Many unbelievers have, in former times, been convinced by means 
of miracles. Unreflecting persons are in general apt enough to believe, but their 
faith is without steadfastness.””—Neander’s St. Bernard, pp. 229, 230. 


On these principles Abelard regarded the greater proficiency of one 
saint over another in divine knowledge, as the result, not of greater 
piety, but of a greater measure of previous study, and that though, 
in the eyes .of God, St. Paul was not greater than St. Peter, nor 
Augustin than Martin; “ yet as both had, previous to their conver- 
sion, been distinguished for their skill in human learning and science, 
so, after it, both attained to a proportionably higher degree of the 
grace of divine knowledge.” On these principles, then, Abelard 
proceeded to address himself to the mystery of the Trinity ; admitting 
his inability to perfectly satisfy his auditors on so high a subject, and 
of teaching the actual truth of the doctrine, but yet with the hope of 
“ advancing somewhat that might be at once probable and consistent 
with human reason, without being in contradiction to holy truth.” 
Freewill, and the efficacy of the sacraments, formed part of his dis- 
quisitions, and not less than those of the Trinity, brought upon him the 
charge of heresy. Indignant at the lives of too many of the clergy 
of his day, he did not, with St. Bernard, confine himself to Christian 
motives and examples in his endeavours to bring them back to the 
life of the early Christians, but he set up the heathen philosophers, 
exalted their systems and their practice, and argued, from the life of 
a Socrates or a Plato, to what ought to be that of a teacher of the 
divine word,—a servant of the Most High God. He placed the 
morality of an action, not in the external and material, but in the 
intention of the actor, and argued that the merit or guilt of an action 
was incapable of being determined or modified, in the eyes of God, 
by the addition of the outward act. 

When, to such dangerous doctrines as these, even when most cha- 
ritably interpreted, Abelard added an undisguised contempt for the 
religious practices of his priestly brethren, and struck at the root of 
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episcopal power by a qualified denial of the apostolical succession 
through the episcopate, we cannot be surprised that a strong feeling 
of prejudice was created against him among his brethren, and that 
many were led, by this feeling, to misrepresent, to a certain extent, his 
most favourite doctrines. It was no time for committing the confuta- 
tion of such doctrines to the mere prejudices of a class, when crowds 
upon crowds, from England, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, flocked 
to hear the disquisitions of Abelard, “ut nec locus hospitiis, nec 
terra sufficeret alimentis.” It was time for the Church to interfere. 
The summons of Abelard before the Synod of Soissons, and the con- 
demnation of his book by that assembly, was due to private enmity, 
not to public feeling. In this proceeding St. Bernard bore no part. 
It was not until the convent of the Paraclete had risen from the hut 
of reeds at Troyes, and that Abelard, puffed up by the daily increasing 
crowds who came to visit him in his retirement, had dared to alter 
the Lord’s Prayer, that Bernard was fully convinced of the necessity 
of checking the progress of his rationalistic harangues. At first he 
remonstrated with Abelard in private, and endeavoured, as a friend, 
to show him to what a dangerous point many of his doctrines were 
leading him, It was in vain that St. Bernard sought Abelard in his 
retirement, and argued with him, by letter, and by word of mouth ; 
he would not be warned; and when St. Bernard warned Abelard’s 
disciples of the errors of their master, the master declared himself 
ready to meet him at Sens, and before the assembled prelates of 
France, to dispute with St. Bernard of his doctrines. 










































“T declined the challenge,” writes St. Bernard, “partly because I was but a 
youth; partly, because I hold it unmeet to subject matters of faith, which are 
grounded on the sure and steadfast truth, to the subtleties of human argumentation, 
I replied that his writings are sufficient to accuse him, and that is not my business, 
but that of the bishops, whose vocation it is to decide questions of faith. Notwith- 
standing, yea the rather for this answer, he lifted up his voice, so as to attract many, 
and assembled his adherents. I will not relate the things that he wrote of me to 
his scholars, but he affirmed everywhere that he would meet and dispute with me, on 
the appointed day at Sens. The news reached all men, and could not be hidden 
from me. At first I disregarded it as idle gossip, undeserving of credit, but finally I 
yielded, though with great reluctance, and many tears, to the counsel of my friends ; 
for seeing that all men were preparing themselves for the conference, as for an 
encounter of combatants, they feared lest my absence should be a stumbling-block to 
the people, and an occasion of triumph to the adversary, who would wax stronger if 
none could be found to oppose him, So I came to the appointed place at the time 
appointed, but unprepared, and mindful of those words of Scripture, ‘ Do not pre- 
meditate what you shall answer, for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall say ;’? and that other, ‘ The Lord is my helper ; whom then shall I fear.’ ” 


A numerous assembly awaited the expected disputation; the most 
eminent prelates of France were gathered together, and their king 
himself was present. The proceedings at Sens have ever been a 
question among the Bernardists and Abelardists. One thing is cer- 
tain; Abelard retused to defend his doctrines against St. Bernard, 
und appealed from the synod to the pope: the reason of his conduct 
is not so obvious. By some it is written down as a fear of his oppo- 
nents ; a consciousness of their intention to hear no arguments: by 
others, an equal consciousness of the heretical nature of his opinions. 
St. Bernard permitted the appeal; for an appeal from self-chosen 
Judges could not lay but by consent. With the report of the judicial 
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roceedings furwarded by the bishops, the champion of faith sent a 
fetter of warning to those before whom the cause was now to come. 
He warned them of the tendency of Abelard’s daring inquiries, his 
boldness, with which he led mere tyros into the mysteries of the holy 
Trinity, and made such doctrines the subjects of disputation for not the 
learned alone, but boys, ignorant men, yea, and fools, who were 
attracted by the flowers of his oratory. 

There can be but little doubt that Abelard had been led, by his 
course of reasoning, to doctrines essentially Socinian ; and that whilst, 
as he said, arguing merely logically, he was really promulgating that 
most deadly ot heresies. His doctrine, that the object of the incar- 
nation, of the life and death of the Saviour, was to enlighten men by 
the light of His wisdom, and to inflame them by His love, “ goes at 
once to the putting aside of the great truth of our reconciliation by 
the Saviour’s death ; whilst his more open denial, that by the death of 
His Son, God could be reconciled to man, and his argument, that such 
a sacrifice could but increase God’s anger more and more against us, 
destroys the entire frame of our faith, and strikes out from the book 
of our belief the mercy and loving-kindness of God.” Heard or not 
heard, debated or not debated, the papal council were quite right in 
condemning such doctrines, now that they had become a common 
word in the mouths of all people. It may seem overbearing, unfair, 
to condemn a teacher unheard, or to make him answerable for the 
common report of his doctrines. Let him keep the remedy in his own 
power. Let him explain the truth in clearness, if he will be a teacher ; 
or, if he can be but a mystic, let him confine his mysticism to his 
esoteric disciples, and not infect the unthinking people by a teaching 
that requires the greatest human talent to prove, not its error, but 
its correctness. 

The papal sentence of condemnation found Abelard a repentant 
vccupant of Clugni, once more reconciled to his opponent, St. 
Bernard, through the mediation of the peace-loving Abbot Peter. 
Three years he remained at Clugni—may it be hoped, a sincere 
penitent—dying, not indeed at that convent, but at the Monastery of 
St. Marcel, near Chalons ; whither he had gone in the vain hopes of 
restoring his shattered health. ‘‘ Every moment of his time,” writes 
the Abbot Peter to Eloisa, “‘ was employed in reading or writing, or 
in prayer. In these blessed occupations he was found by Him who 
visiteth all men, not asleep, but watching, and led by means of a short 
illness to his end.” Thus did Abelard pass away, but his influence 
went not with him. Many were they among the thousands who had 
listened to his lectures, who yearned in secret for the further teaching 
of the master; and held his opinions in their heart, whilst they con- 
formed outwardly to the popular belief. One alone of his hearers 
aspired to be his successor, and dared to continue his master’s teaching. 
This was Arnold of Brescia, in the Tyrol, of the lowest order of the 
Church ; a reader. He had sought France as the seat of knowledge 
of that age, and there imbibed the doctrines of Abelard. The tendency 
of the mind of Arnold was more practical than speculative: he held 
indeed, theoretically, the teaching of his master, respecting the Trinity, 
and the morality of actions; but the bent of his feelings and of his 
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teaching was against the practical working of the Church of his day, 
against the power assumed by the pope and the Church, the lives of 
the clergy, the ceremonies of religion. Austere and ascetic in his own 
life, he ceased not to hold up to ridicule and disgust the lives of the 
worldly among the clergy ; calling upon the prelates to resign their 
temporalities and live as the apostles lived, if they would be their true 
successors. That Arnold should find even more hearers than his 
master, is not to be wondered at, when we consider the admitted 
corruptness of the Church in those days; and the advantage practical 
grievances always have over theoretical, in the ears and hearts of 
a popular assembly. 

Driven from Italy by the papal mandate, Arnold returned ‘to 
France, hoping to shroud himself under the protection of the papal 
legate, Guido, who was infected with the teaching of Abelard. Here 
he found a bold, ceaseless, unrelenting adversary. St. Bernard, the 
conqueror of Abelard, hesitated not to lay open to the Church her 
errors, her luxuries, and her faults. But he was equally ready to 
defend her, when, under the veil of combating her defects, he saw 
that the entire system of the Church was attacked. All his energies 
and his influence St. Bernard gathered against the Tyrolese monk ; 
denouncing his errors, combating his arguments, until he drove him 
from France, and forced him to the refuge of his native place. There, 
too, his opponent followed him; urging on the Bishop of Brescia, until 
Arnold was driven from the Tyrol, and once more returned to Italy, 
now distracted with the quarrels between the pope and his Roman 
subjects. Pope Lucius was dead from his wounds; and Eugenius, 
the pupil of St. Bernard, expelled from his city and his chair, by the 
people and senate of Rome, when Arnold entered the holy city. He 
went about among the excited populace; recalled to their recollections 
the glories of the Consulate; the days of Rome’s empire; and bade 
them emulate the deeds of their ancestors. The public feeling was 
aroused ; and the people were driven on to deeds of frightful violence. 
The houses and palaces of the papal supporters were ransacked and 
burnt; and the would-be Romans divided among themselves the spoils 
of the city. 

Arnold’s harangue to the disaffected Romans forms the chief point 
in Battista’s tragedy. It is not to be wondered that the pope should 
have favoured Nicolini, by placing his play in the index, when the 
following is a specimen of a little of the abuse to be found in it, against 
= and the Church. This is the commencement of Arnold’s 
speech :— 


“* For God, for liberty. 
From the bright east, from the dark cloudy west, 
From the loud echoes of the open tombs ; 
From deserts drear, a voice of accusation 
Against The Harlot. 
Drunk with the blood of saints—thy harlotries 
Are with Earth’s kings.——Mark her! on high she sits, 
Enwrapped in purple, and down-weighed with gold, 
’Broidered with gems, o’erhung with glittering chains ; 
The snowy robe —the robe of innocence— 
The sole delight and honour of her Spouse, 
Now ris’n to heav’n—she tramples in the dust. 
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Long is her list of titles; and her mouth 
Is full of cursings, blasphemies, deceits ; 
And on her brow is graved—‘ Mystery.’ ” 


There is a great deal more of this ultra-protestant raving in the 
tragedy, interspersed with very grand, eloquent passages, of what Italy 
would do if united; which, with sundry diatribes against “old musty 
precedents,” ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,” ‘‘the air which Brutus 
breathed,” “the proud coursers of the Austrian,” and such like, make 
up a very lively book for the present state of Italian feelings. 

But to return to Arnold ; the riot for a time appeased, the senate, 
through the monk, offered the imperial city to Conrad, and when he 
did not deign to reply to their grandiloquent offers, once more went 
to war among themselves, for ten long years devastating the ponti- 
ficate with anarchy and petty feuds. At last, Adrian the Fourth 
succeeded to the papal chair, in 1154, and soon showed the Romans 
that at length they had a pope of spirit and determination. Shortly 
after the accession of Adrian, a cardinal fell a sacrifice to the violence 
of the people, during a riot in the capital. The pope acted imme- 
diately ; he excommunicated the holy city ; the first city of Christen- 
dom was placed under the papal anathema. This broke the spirit of 
the turbulent Romans; and they gladly drove away the idol of the 
people, the Monk of Brescia. The exile of Arnold was the best peace- 
offering to the pope; and on his flight to the strong-hold of a friendly 
noble in Campania, Rome was reconciled to her lawful governor. 
But, though expelled, the form of Arnold still haunted Adrian; and 
he felt that as long as his enemy lived he could not be at peace. The 
coming of the Emperor Frederic to the holy city, to receive the crown 
from the pope, was too good an occasion of revenge to be lost. He 
besought Frederic to rid him of his enemy. The Emperor gave his 
commands, and it was so. The Margrave of Campania delivered 
Arnold to the prefect of Rome. There was no need of trial. The 
Monk of Brescia was strangled ; his body burnt, and his ashes cast 
into the Tiber, within one year of the consecration of Adrian. So 
passed he and his master from the world. 


Poems; by the Rev. Jevinian Huntincton, M.D. New York. 
Wiley and Putnam: 1843. 


Ir is difficult to review some Poetry, of which our praise, though 
sincere, may not come upto the wished-for mark. How far Mr. Hun- 
tington’s aim at greatness may reach, we know not, or what may be 
the standard of poetical excellence which he sets before us; but if he 
set any store by encouragement of ours, he is most welcome to it. He 
is obviously a very superior man, and may, we think, prove a no less 
superior poet; but we cannot but hold that he has still a good deal to 
learn. His ear is not, we think, sufficiently tutored for some of the 
experiments he has made in versification ; and, altogether, he is a 
shade too fantastic. But he can write well:—witness the following 
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Sonnet on Her Majesty’s Coronation, the sentiments of which, though 
uttered by a denizen of the Washington Constitution, might become 
the mouth of a loyal Briton. 


“ How dazzling flash the streams of coloured light, 
When on her sacred brow the crown is placed; 
And straight her peers and dames with haughty haste, 
Their coronets assume, as is their right, 
With sudden blaze making the temple bright. 
Does man’s enthusiasm run to waste, 
By which a Queen’s investiture is graced 
With deafening demonstrations of delight, 
That from the cannon’s roar protect the ear ? 
We may not dare to think so, for His sake 
Whose word has linked king’s honour and God’s fear. 
“ Nor is it servile clamour that we make, 
Who, born ourselves to reign, in her revere 
The kingly nature that ourselves partake.”—P. 39. 
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Rome and the Reformation, Jc. By J. H. Mertz D’Avsicné- 
London : Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1844. 


Tus is a letter from M. Merle d’Aubigné, to the Rev. Mr. Burgess, 
who adds to the honourable designation and office of Rector of Upper 
Chelsea the more dubious rank and function of “ Honorary Secretary 
to the Foreign Aid Society.” The difference of principle between 
ourselves and M. d’Aubigné is too marked to render avowal of it ne- 
cessary at present, and too wide to make any reasonings or remon- 
strances, that we could urge within our present limits, of the least use. 
We therefore confine ourselves to the literary aspect of the question, 
and must protest against all such onesided exhibitions of history as 
are made in this tract. Doubtless, Petrarch described many an enor- 
mity as habitually practised at Avignon, and doubtless, because of 
such, much guilt was incurred by the Pontiffs who successively ruled 
there. But such arrows fall blunt against the Roman scheme, and, 
by reason of their extreme absurdity, prejudice all men of high literary 
aim and attainment against the people who make use of them. Doubt- 
less Mr. Digby’s “ Mores Catholici” is a onesided book, and as such, 
singularly absurd in a controversial point of view ; but not one whit 
less so is M. d’Aubigné’s present tract, with this disadvantage in com- 
parison, that if one is to be onesided and absurd, one would rather be 
so by seeing only the good, than by seeing only the evil, of the state 
of affairs which we are discussing. 

We have already said that we consider the difference between our- 
selves and M. d’Aubigné too wide to attempt filling it up at present ; 
and we are disposed to make all allowance for his feelings, ancestral 
it would seem no less than personal, as a foreign Protestant. We 
have no word moreover to offer in palliation of the cruelties which 
accompanied the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But we fear that 
the argument from cruelty is worthless to us all, because nearly 
equally true to us all. And in England (and be it remembered that this 
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tract, in its present form, must be viewed as designed for England), a 
passage like the following may suggest recollections of something 
more sacred than “ splendid drawing-rooms” being similarly and as 
much outraged by very different parties than the emissaries of 
Louis XIV. :— 


“ They would then turn their splendid drawing-rooms into stables for their horses, 
and give them pails of milk or wine for their drink, and for litter, bales of wool, of 
cotton, of silk, or of the finest Holland cloth.”’—P. 51. 


There seems to be quite a glut, as the economists call it, of new Quarterlies, 
though the supply seems to exceed the talent. The “‘ North British Review” is a 
hybrid between the Free Church and the Anti-Corn-Law League. It contains, 
however, a review of Sewell’s Christian morals, much above the average ; and 
the writer does justice, though ¢oto caelo opposed to it, to one of the most 
remarkable books of our day. 


A second Quarterly, which in some respects is to be recommended, is the 
“ Archeological Journal,” No.1. It emanates from a new body, a sort of mini- 
mized and popularized Society of Antiquaries, whose object is to be the con- 
servation of all monuments and antiquities, civil and ecclesiastical, pagan and 
Christian. Tosuch ascheme, our chief objection is its extent, and its consequent 
(possible) merging of the reverence due to holy things in a mere hard technical 
literary spirit. Such as is the society, such is its journal: it would be better if 
confined to ecclesiastical matters; and of much which appears in a review of a 
foreign work on Christian art we would gladly see the omission: the mediaeval 
delineations of the Most Holy Trinity of course ought to be found somewhere, 
but not ina popular journal. We dread the frightful things which, in some 
quarters, sound be, and will be, said about these illustrations. To us they are 
simply shocking, and we Sere the spread of a spirit to which, with our 
associations, they must conduct. Indeed we are afraid that the Society is not 
under the influence of the best spirit. 


The work to which we alluded last month as expected from Dr. Jarvis, of 
America, is advertised as a “Chronological Introduction to Church History, 
being a new inquiry into the true Dates of the Nativity and Passion,” &c. 
Cleaver publishes it. It is quite pleasant to find the daughter-Church rearing 
chronologers and scholars ; and we cominend Dr. J.’s undertaking to the candid 
estimate and patronage of the learned. 


“The Novelties which Disturb our Unity” (Appleton, Philadelphia), is a 
eg and very sufficient reply, by Rev. E. Waylen, to “The Novelties which 

isturb our Peace” from one of the American prelates. The disputants are 
concerned with all such matters as are angrily discussed in all sorts of places in 
England. Mr. Waylen is, for the most part, master of his subject; but we have 
small sympathy with his taste and style. Transatlantic eee tm in such matters, 
must vary from our own; but we doubt whether it can be right anywhere to 
say, “ No novelty this, Bishop Hopkins!” (p.6;) “Is this a novelty, good 
Bishop of Vermont?” (p. 7 ;) and page 9, “a novelty, quotha?” Many writers 
among ourselves have had to object to episcopal doctrine in the very strongest 
terms, but we trust that the day is far distant when this sort of language will 
be used in England. 


“ Instrumenta Ecclesiastica” (Van Voorst), is the first number of a collection 
which we have long wished for; the plan seems perfect. It is to furnish 
working drawings which any mason, or carpenter, or smith, can execute, for 
such church furniture, fittings, adjuncts, &c. as come under the Latin term 
supellex, or instrumentum (the singular would have been rather the Ciceronian 
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form, nostro judicio). When we say that the Cambridge Camden Society is 
responsible for the general execution of the work, and that Mr. Butterfield's 
taste and knowledge have furnished the designs and plans, we cannot award 
higher praise. The work appears not before it was wanted; the revival of 
Catholic feeling has called forth so many miserable attempts in imaginary 
Christian art, that we earnestly caution our readers against indulging in their 
own vagaries this way. In the way of altar-plate and decorations a complete 
revolution has already been effected under the same auspices to which we owe 
the series before us ; and if ladies and gentlemen would pause before they con- 
cocted designs from churches, down to fonts, letterns, bindings, chalices, and 
basons, memorial brasses and crosses, carpets, frontals, candlesticks, iron- 
work, alms’ chests, illuminations, stained glass, and the like, all out of their 
own ignorance, our eyes and feelings would not be pained hy the multifarious 
monstrosities which are springing up in every quarter. Correct designs may 
be procured, at a saving both of trouble and expense, by going to the right 
sources. Not the least practical use of this work will be in the colonies ; 
though caution is required. What suits England will not suit India; and 
Canada wants something different from either. 

“The Remains of the Ancient Monastic Architecture,” by Joseph Potter, 
Architect, (Walters, Rugeley,) is a beautiful, and at the same time instructive, 
work, to which we wish every success. This first number gives promise of 
great excellence : is it too much to hepe that it may yet have a practical value, 
and that the day will come when the “ working drawings” for religious houses 
will once more be wanted? Such undertakings teach more of real Christian art 
than all the showy tracts and manuals of architecture with which we have of late 
been overwhelmed. 


Alike to be commended is Part I. of the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Great Britain, from the Conquest to the Reformation,” by Messrs. Bowman and 
Hadfield (J. W. Parker). The title is over ambitious, as would be the execution 
if carried out according to its first impression : it consists, however, of plans, 
sections, and elevations of the best churches of the various periods; the drawing, 
colouring, and minute attention paid to those characteristic details, such as 
mouldings, upon which the value of such a work depends, is very creditable to 
the architects engaged in it. Not the least recommendable thing about the 
series, is its cheapness. With all these helps about us, we shall attach the very 
strongest blame, in the highest quarters, if our bishops any longer permit the 
Church of England to be Bignest by the abominable “ brick parallelograms ” 
with which the rage for new churches has inflicted us. 


But far beyond anything we have yet seen, is Mr. Pugin’s most glorious work, 
the “ Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament” (Weale): it is at. one upon 
which we can scarcely trust ourselves to speak with moderation ; so gorgeous 
and rich are its illuminated pages; one perfect blaze of medizval gold and 
purple. We have not yet had time to examine the letterpress; indeed the 
fascination of the illustrations, except in very sober critics, must prevent this. 
We cannot give the faintest idea of the beauty of this book ; nor of the talent 
for combination alike and invention in ornament which that very great artist, 
Mr. Pugin, has displayed in it, 

“The Hierurgia Anglicana,” (Stevenson) has reached a fifth number. Its 
conductors are quite right in issuing this work slowly; its importance in the 
way of documentary proof as to the working of our Church, we are disposed to 
rank very high. 


We cannot see our way so clearly as Mr. Mason Neale in his “ Letter on the 
re-introduction of a System of Private Devotion in Churches,” (Walters, 
Rugeley.) To the thing itself we can see no valid objection; but a problem is 
a thing to be done; we fear that this subject must take rank, at present, as a 
theorem only, 
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The Correspondence in the case of the Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Mr. Macmullen, (Oxford, Parker; London, Burns; 1844,) has been fully 
alluded to elsewhere. It brings out no new facts; but the whole case deserved to 
be put upon record. We observed one or two typographical inaccuracies, which 
being in the way of dates, are of some importance. 


Archdeacon Sinclair’s “ Primary Charge,” (Rivingtons,) is not very remark- 
able. Safe is the epithet which both its admirers and opponents would concur 
in affixing to it. 

“ How can the Church Educate the People? &c., in a Letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” (Rivingtons,) is a well principled view of things in general, as 
connected with the teaching of the people. ‘The author, one of the most active 
friends of the great cause of instruction, proposes as a remedy the incorporation 
and endowment of middle colleges. ‘The pamphlet deserves an attentive 
perusal, but it is rather discursive. It shows that we have hardly got the right 
principle at work in the National Society. 


“ Some Account of the Life and Death of Kettlewell,” (Burns,) is prefixed to 
“ Directions for a Holy and Happy Death ;” extracted from his works. It is 
not only beautiful, but useful. Apparently it emanates from the same quarter 
as other Helps in Sickness, which we have recently had occasion to commend. 


For once Mr. Molyneux, of Woolwich, has published sentiments, in most of 
which we coincide. He has put forth a pamphlet, entitled, “ Lent Usages,” 
(Seeley & Burnside,) in which he says, that merely to change the diet is not to 
fast, and that “ fasting, whenever practised for private ends—that is, for indi- 
vidual profit as distinct from an act of general humiliation, is to be a strictly 
private exercise.” Most true, but we cannot go on to our author’s inference 
from this latter proposition, and with him condemn or discourage the practice 
of fasting at the stated periods appointed by the Church, they being, though 
not unconnected with ‘individual profit,” “acts of general humiliation.” 
And as to the former point, while we cheerfully admit that an epicure may 
contrive a fish meal, the participation of which is the reverse of self-denial, and 
therefore no fast at all; yet to eat fish unadorned, without sauce and without 
variety, and further, to decline stimulants of any sort, though no very great 
act of mortification, will be found, we suspect, a little more unpleasant to a 
beginner, accustomed to “ goodly legs and shoulders of mutton,” than is 
commonly imagined before trial of the experiment. We further fully agree, 
and we anticipate the concurrence of all our readers in the assertion, that we 
must not “ mistake ordinances, forms, self-denials, and observance of times 
and seasons, for vital godliness;” and we hold with Mr. Molyneux, that the 
former ate ‘useful so far, and only so far, as they serve to promote” the latter. 
Mr. M. fights, like many others, with a shadow; for he would find, did he 
take pains to inquire, that even Roman Catholic preachers often teach the same 
far more powerfully than he has done. 

We have not yet had time to examine the main body of Mr. Trench’s new 
work, an “ Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn from the writings of 
St. Augustine” (J.W. Parker); but his prefatory observations are very interesting 
and po are and his well-known powers and attainments render his name 
sufficient guarantee for the rest. 

Mr. Haweis’s “ Sketches of the Reformation ’’ (Pickering), consists, in great 
pert, of a reprint from the British Magazine. It is a book which may be 

escribed as of the schvol of Mr. Maitland, inasmuch as it presents us with a 
very candid selection of facts and documents not commonly known, and from 
which we are at liberty to draw our conclusions. It is a useful book. 

Among single Sermons we desire to call particular attention to that preached 
at the consecration of Bishop Feild (Newfoundland), by Mr. Davies, of 
Staunton (Rivingtons), admirable for its matter, affecting in its subject. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this depattment. } 








MR. MAURICE’S KINGDOM OF CHRIST. (Letrer II.) 


S1r,—In my former letter I confined myself to a simple analysis of 
Mr. Maurice’s preface to his “‘ Kingdom of Christ,” without making 
any remarks upon the work itself. In his preface he states the nature 
and design of his work. If I rightly understand Mr. M.’s theory, it 
is, that all persons,—Catholics, heretics, and schismatics, alike,—have 
hitherto been partially wrong, and only partially right, in their views 
of the Kingdom of Christ ; that nowhere, and by no one, has the true 
idea of the Kingdom been fully held and exhibited. That Scripture 
and the Church, of course, contain and express the true idea,—and so 
it has ever been in the world,—but that no individual teachers, or 
bodies, have ever gathered it in its fulness from the words and forms 
of Scripture and the Church; that aLb, whether Fathers, Reformers, 
or modern divines, have only held a portion of the truth, and, mis- 
taking this portion for the whole, have fallen into the error of denying 
and opposing other portions equally true, from not being able to 
reconcile and combine them with their own. This, I say, is Mr. 
Maurice’s theory ; and his object and design in this book is to exhibit 
that one true and adequate idea of the Kingdom of Christ, which 
shall comprehend in itself, reconcile, and harmonize, all the different, 
partial, and apparently conflicting opinions of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, Fathers, Reformers, Evangelicals, Quakers, and others. 
His view is that all are wrong, and all are right; his object, to sepa- 
rate the truth from the error in each system, and to give each its 
proper place in that one full system which alone satisfies the scheme, 
spirit, and letter of Scripture, the form and language of the Church, 
and the experience and the wants of human nature. For the truth of 
his own view, he appeals to these tests; his view is the true view 
because it alone fulfils them. The truth does not lie with any school 
or party, is a favourite saying with him. It lies in the Scripture, and 
with the Church as a whole; but if we ask, Have these no ex- 
pounders? he seems to reply,—hitherto, at least, none but themselves ; 
all expounders are parties and schools, one taking one part, another 
another part of the whole. My exposition claims to be the true one, 
simply because it does satisfy, reconcile, and harmonize all the parts. 
Whether Mr. Maurice be right or wrong in this view; whether it be 
a Catholic, reverential, and modest position, are distinct questions ; 
certain it is that this is his theory and profession in this book, and if 
he is to be defended and admired, it must be in spite of these, or 
rather for these very opinions and views. I now proceed to give 
your readers a specimen of his reasoning in accordance with these 
views, and may safely pledge myself to make good every word I have 
said, by simple extracts from his own words. 
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For this purpose I take his Second Letter, that on Baptism. In 
this letter he begins by observing that Quakers have rejected baptism 
because they consider it inconsistent with the idea of a spiritual 
kingdom which Christ came to establish; and affirm that their 
witness for the spirituality of this Kingdom has, in consequence of this 
very rejection, been feeble and ineffectual ; this he undertakes to show. 
On the other hand, he asserts that “ for want of the belief in an 
established spiritual kingdom, the notion of Baptism which prevails 
among the sects, and among most (if not all) ‘‘Churchmen, is a 
confused and carnal notion;” and goes on to prove “ that they 
who have practised the rite have yet overlooked its power and mean- 
ing.”—Pp. 70,71. He then alludes to the differences of opinion 
existing within the Church on the subject of Baptism, which he 
classes under the three heads of High Church, Evangelical, and the 
followers of Mr. Budd; and in reply to a supposed objector, that he 
must either adopt one of these, or set up some other fourth opinion of 
his own, he says,—‘‘ With submission, I will do neither of these 
things; I will consider each of these opinions; I will attempt to show 
how and wherein each seems to have denied the truth of the others. 
I will attempt to show how that which each really prizes, that which 
he feels he cannot part with, will unite in a principle—larger, deeper, 
more satisfaetory than any of the three, yet freed from the perplex- 
sties and contradictions which each has felt in the opinion of the 
others, and occasionally in his own.” Thus, he says, he will avoid 
“‘ choosing any of the opposing notions,” but “ will account for them 
all, and justify them all.” This, he says, will not be “setting up a 
crotchet of his own in preference to the opinions of wiser, better, and 
more experienced men ;” but will be “ refusing to set up his judg- 
ment against any of them; refusing to determine to which of them 
he shall not render the respect and homage which he feels that all 
have a right to claim from him.” If it be objected, again, that still 
he must on his own authority determine this his view to be that of 
the Church, he replies :—“ Not until I have brought you to confess 
that each of these parties was right in. reading its own view in the 
forms of the Church ; not till I have shown you that each has failed, 
palpably failed, in identifying its own views with those of the forms 
of the Church ; not till I have shown you, that it is by the forms of 
the Church, and not by my own wit, that I have been led to see how 
truly each of these views includes a portion of the meaning of Baptism, 
how its full meaning is expressed only by the union of them all.” If, 
again, it be objected that he must still assume the Scripture view and 
the Church: view to be the same, he replies, confidently, “ not if you 
can find another that coincides equally with the letter of Scripture, 
the spirit of Scripture, the scheme of Scripture.” If, again, it be 
asked, But is this view to be forced upon you-? he answers, “ not 
unless you want it. If there are no wants in your mind and heart 
which require such an idea of Baptism, and will not be content with- 
out it, I may allege the union of discordant opinions, the authority 
of the Church, the consistency of Scripture, in vain. In your case 
(that of his Quaker friend,) I know there are such wants,”—Pp. 75, 76. 
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In another place he says, to the same purpose: “I have now set 
before you my idea of Baptism, portions of which are acknowledged 
by each of the parties in our Church, the acknowledgment of which 
(my idea) in its completion, would, I believe, lead to the reconci- 
liation of all these differences.” —P. 107. 

Can words be stronger and plainer in proof of what I have ascribed 
to Mr. Maurice? On this subject of Baptism, at least, on his own 
showing, is he not alone right, and all others only partially so, and 
partially wrong? He alone is in possession of that “large, deep, and 
satisfactory principle, which is free, and frees from all perplexities 
and contradictions; the only view which reconciles discordant opin- 
ions, satisfies the forms of the Church, the whole of Scripture, and 
the wants of human nature.” I am not saying now that this is neces- 
sarily a conceited and presumptuous position; Mr. M. thinks he 
protects himself from this charge by the observation that “ he has 
been led to this view by the forms of the Church, not by his own wit.” 
Although how it happens that other persons have not been led by 
these same forms to this same view, or to what these forms speak 
except to our understandings, or wits, he does not say. I wish, 
chiefly, that Mr. Maurice’s position should be fairly understood and 
admitted ; and I say that, as he himself states it in the strongest way, 
it is, that all existing views of Baptism are partially wrong, and each 
of them contains only a portion of that view which is the true view, 
the Scripture view, the Church view, and of which he is the ex- 
pounder. 

And here it will be of consequence to notice the sense in which 
Mr. M. uses the expression “ the Church’s view,” or similar expres- 
sions. He does not mean by this the expositions of any individuals 
and authorities within the Church, or of any catena of them; all these 
come under his term schools or parties. He means by it, the truth 
which the Church, in all its parts, forms, and ceremonies, taken toge- 
ther, is designed to teach. According to him there has never been a 
particular, accredited, and complete Church view in the sense of the 
view of the Church’s authorities and divines. According to him, the 
Church, as a whole, apart from any opinions or expositions by her chil-. 
dren, is the only witness of the Church’s view, and all its expositors are 
“ schools” within the Church. I say, there never has been such a wit- 
ness,—for now Mr. Maurice distinctly professes to have collected from 
the forms of the Church that view which is co-extensive with them all ,— 
comprehending and expressed by-all. This will more fully appear 
by what follows: «‘ You have heard,” says Mr. M, “ of a progressive 
Christianity, a Christianity for the nineteenth century, superior to and 
destined to supersede the Christianity of all previous centuries. The 
whole style of these letters will, I presume, acquit me of entertaining 
any such notion as this ;. but there is hardly any notion so absurd or 
dangerous that has not its foundation in an important truth.”—P. 108. 
And what is this important truth? It is this: that the Church has 
an infancy, a boyhood, and a manhood; that the age of the Fathers 
was its infancy, the age of the Reformation its boyhood, and this 
work, the Kingdom of Christ, is the harbinger of its manhood. 
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Again, let the appeal be made to Mr. M.'s own words: “ High- 

Churchmen,” he says, “appeal in support of their view of Baptism 

to the Fathers of the Christian Church.” And the principal notion 

which the Fathers held concerning Baptism, he says, was the general 
one “ of being adopted by God into His family. Now this seems to 

me (Mr. Maurice) just as it should be,—this feeling, I think, is the 

one which God would communicate te His infant Church. The truth 
that men are constituted in Christ, and that they must exert a direct 
faith in Christ, if they would enjoy the privilege of being children of 
God ; this truth, it seems to me, was intended to be brought into 

distinct consciousness at a later period, and was brought out at the 
Reformation. Then first, it began to be clearly understood, that 

Baptism is a sacrament which applies to all stages of life, and not 
merely an act instituting a man into a position from which he falls 

afterwards.” ‘The Evangelical party set up the doctrines of the 

Reformation against that of the Fathers; and are right so far as this, 

that the Reformers did see some things that their predecessors did 

not see.” If the age of the fathers was the infancy, that of the 

Reformation the boyhood, we need not fear to call the time when this 

truth” (my idea of Baptism) “ shall be realized, the manhood of the 

Church.” And then he adds, “I have not shrunk from explaining 

to you what I consider is the imperfection of each existing sect or 

system in our Church, and even of the views prevailing in each age of 
the Church.” Again, I say, can words make Mr. Maurice's position 

and profession plainer than these words make it? He distinctly says 

that all persons, parties, and ages of the Church, Fathers, Reformers, 

ancient and modern divines, have been only partially enlightened on 

the subject of Baptism; that each held only a portion of the truth; 

and that all the different portions united in one make up that true 

and full idea of it, which is his idea. From this it is clear, as I haye” 
said, that “‘the Church view” does not mean, with him, the view of 
the Church held and taught by any of her body, but that view which 

the whole Church system was designed, according to Mr. Maurice, 
to teach, and which he alone, as yet, has realized. According to this 
view of the matter also it follows, that Evangelicals, Dissenters, and 
Quakers, have, in the same way as High Churchmen, Reformers, and 
Fathers, “a portion” of this his idea. Each—in much the same way, 
some more, some less—contributes his share to Mr. M.’s “ Church 
view.” 

Now all this may be true, and deep, and philosophical, and 
Catholic, in Mr. M.’s sense of the word ; only let it be fairly under- 
stood what it is we are holding up to admiration when we are praising 
Mr. M.'s work on the Kingdom of Christ. Let him not be confounded 
with Fathers, Reformers, or modern High-Churchmen : these are all 
parties within the Church, according to him. He belongs to none. 
He belongs to the Church in no sense that others do. He stands 
alone in his exposition of its doctrines. His view is absolutely his 
own view, so far as it is comprehensive and satisfactory; and every 
one else’s, inasmuch as every one may find his own view somewhere 
or other in it, and somehow or other ‘ accounted for and justified.” 
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Mr. Maurice may be right, and every one else may be wrong ; but, 
unless he is so, then surely with such pretensions as his, he is very 
conceited and very presumptuous. There is but one step from the 
sublime to the sidiceloea, in this, as in other cases. These pretensions 
are either very true and sublime, or very ridiculous. Be Mr. Mau- 
rice what he may, be his talents what you will, be he altogether right, 
or altogether wrong, he claims to be altogether, and alone altogether, 
right, and imputes imperfection, defect, and error, to “all sects and 
systems, and even ages of the Church.” This is his position ; he has 
none other. By this he must be tried. It is Mr. Maurice against 
the world. We must make our choice. 

But, further, I think it is but fair that we should know what Mr. 
Maurice’s opinion concerning the modern advocates of High-Church 
—or, as they profess, ancient Church doctrines, is. If Mr. M. is right, 
the modern assertors, or expositors, of these opinions are most wrong. 
It seems to me most inconsistent to praise both in the same breath, or in 
the same work; it is positively a contradiction in terms. I am not say- 
ing which is right ; I only say both cannot be. I assert, then, that, in 
apportioning the different parts of his one ‘ deep, large, and satisfac- 
tory ” idea of Baptism to the different sects and ages of the Church, the 
modern High-Church divines have, according to Mr. M., the least share 
of truth, the greatest of error. I declare that of no system within, or 
sect without, the Church, does Mr. M. speak in terms of such severe 
censure, as of Dr. Pusey, for instance, and his friends. Kind and 
liberal to dissenters of all kinds, thanking them for the share they 
have contributed to the preservation and discovery of truth,—to Dr. 
Pusey, and his friends, he deals out the strongest reproofs that are to 
be found in his book. Hear, again, his own words: “ I now turn to 
the High-Church view of Baptism,” he says.* ‘ I mean to show 
wherein I think it inconsistent with itself, and with the idea of a 
Church.” (P. 91.) “The doctrines of this party are nowhere so 
ably and so eloquently expressed as in the tracts of Dr. Pusey, enti- 
tled, ‘Scripture View of Baptism.’”  ‘“ These doctrines,” says 
Mr. M., “turn upon the principle that God does, in the act of 
Baptism, change the nature of the person partaking that ordinance. 
“ No other idea of regeneration,” he says, “except that which is 
implied in the words ‘change of nature,’ has ever struck Dr. Pusey 
as possible.” He then reasons out the conclusion that this notion 
goes “to destroy the idea of the Church, and to introduce a Genevan 
individualizing notion in place of it.” He first makes Dr. Pusey 
consider Baptism ‘as an act done in an instant, and accomplishing 
its purpose in an instant; not as the sacrament of constant union, the 
assurance of a continual living presence;” and then drives him to 
the conclusion that those who, after Baptism, wander into sin ‘‘ must 
be content, by much prayer and fasting, to seek for God’s mercy, 





* An omission of some laudatory terms in the text in this place may seem unfair; 
but I cannot, on consideration, think it so. I rather think these laudatory terms cal- 
culated to deceive. Mr. M.’s opinion of Dr. P.’s opinions is asI have given it. Does 
it make it any better that, in the same page, he speaks of him in high terms, as a 
most able and excellent man? 
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which may, perhaps, though there is no certain promise to uphold 
the flattering expectation, once again redeem them out of sin and 
hell.” “ Where is the minister of Christ in London, Birmingham, 
or Manchester, whom such a doctrine, heartily and inwardly enter- 
tained, would not drive to madness?” All he can do is to tell 
wretched creatures who spend eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
in close factories and bitter toil, corrupting, and being corrupted, that 
if they spend the remaining six in prayer, he need not add fasting, 
they may, perhaps, be saved. How can we insult God, and torment 
man, with such mockery?” ‘“ If we are to believe Dr. Puscy, we 
have now a worse than Calvinistic message to deliver to our hearers.” 

Now place this language in contrast with the following :—“ The 
Friends, in support of their principles, may have declared themselves 
at war with everybody, and everybody with them. With this con- 
viction on their minds, they may have denounced opinions, as incon- 
sistent with theirtheory, to which I mostinwardly and heartilysubscribe. 
They may have used language respecting persons who maintained these 
opinions, which I think most extravagant and unreasonable. But, 
through all this confusion, I perceive certain great truths maintained 
by these Friends, with a power and vigour which have scarcely been 
surpassed, and for the sake of which, 1, for my part, can well forgive 
all the hard language used by them against institutions that I believe 
to be not only of incalculable benefit but of divine appointment.” 
(P. 7.) Again: “ William Penn did indeed make war in a most 
Surious pm reckless manner upon that belief of the distinct per- 
sonality of the Father, Son, and Spirit, without which the doctrine 
of the Trinity is mere mist and vapour,” but because he did, as 
Mr. M., thinks, shake some other false notion of the Trinity, he is 
“‘ not disposed to believe that he did harm to the Church or the world, 
by the very wild language he used.” (P. 52.) That is, although the 
Friends derided and persecuted the Church, denied and denounced 
the most sacred doctrines and divine institutions,—though they railed 
in the most furious way against the true doctrine of the Trinity, yet, 
because they taught, in their way, some fragment of truth, and de- 
stroyed, as Mr. Maurice thinks, some erroneous notions, they are to 
be recognised and claimed as doing more good than harm; and then, 
practically, while Dr. Pusey’s name and teaching is so brought for- 
ward as to leave a most painful impression of them, the Friends are 
brought forward as useful agents in the cause of truth, in spite of the 
most open heresies. 

It must not be imagined that I write this to convince or convict 
Mr. Maurice to himself. I do not suppose that he is in the least 
ashamed of all that he has written, nor have I hope that he will 
become so. He glories in this patronage of heretics and censure 
of Catholics; it is his boast; it is tite the distinctive mark 
of his theory. All heresies point to a truth—involve or contain a 
trath; therefore heretics are witnesses for truth; witnesses, too, in @ 
more decided way for their truth than the Church itself. This is one 
of Mr. M.’s theories, Again, all opinions and systems, whether of 
men, parties, or ages, are schools Ps a within the Church; are only 
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partially right, and partially wrong ; and therefore are to be set right: 
this is another of his theories. But, though I have no hope, of 
course, of convincing Mr. M. that he is wrong, when I am only 
quoting his own language, and drawing out his peculiar views, I have 
hope that some who may have been led to think of Mr. Maurice as a 
Catholic and Churchman, in the ordinary sense of those words, from 
finding him praised in your Review, and classed (as he has been several 
times, ) with the names of Mr. Newman and Archdeacon Manning, as if 
of the same school of thought and theology (I am not ashamed of the 
word school” in this sense), and of the same rank of intellect, 
I hope that some persons may be led to doubt the propriety of such 
praise and such a classification. For my own part, I am utterly at a 
loss to conceive on what principle any one can put together the names 
of Newman, Manning, and Maurice, except on the principle of con- 
trast. Mr. Maurice himself disclaims the connexion. He is no more 
one with them than with Luther or Penn, except in the accident of 
belonging to the same ecclesiastical polity. I have read the works of 
all; and while I feel the greatest reverence and admiration for the 
former, I feel repelled at every point from the latter. This does not 
determine who is right; I am quite aware of that: Mr. Maurice may 
be very right, and all the others wrong ; but it shows the inconsistency 
of praising both in the same breath, and classing them together. And, 
be it observed, the occasion and object of my writing these letters, is 
not so uch to prove Mr. Maurice wrong, as to prevent his name and 
works being circulated under false colours; as if he were what he 
most certainly is not,—a Catholic or Churchman, in the sense in 
which those words are and must be understood by the readers of your 
pages. Let Mr. M. be praised as the advocate of a new idea of 
Baptism ; for instance, differing from that of the Evangelical or of 
the modern High-Churchmen. Let him be praised as denouncing 
elements of the teaching of botl these schools, and most particularly 
the latter, and I have no objection; but let him not be classed and 
confounded with Churchmen, in the ordinary sense, and with such 
Churchmen as Newman and Manning. It is most unjust to him, for 
he disclaims it. It is most unjust to them, for, I am sure, they, too, 
disclaim it. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would ask Mr. Maurice himself, or any of his 
admirers, whatis his rule of faith ? what his measure of truth and error ? 
Is not his book the most extraordinary instance of the exercise of 
private judgment on record? It is private judgment exercised upon 
the whole body of the Church, as well as upon heretics and schismatics, 
from the beginning till now. The Bible is the ordinary subject for 
private judgment with ordinary men; but the Bible and the Church, 
the opinions of all ages and all men, are the materials of Mr. M.’s 
private judgment. He surveys, and examines, and analyzes all; 
detects the truth and error of each; severs them, and then combines 
the truth of all in one “ large, deep, and satisfactory” idea. What is 
this but an exercise of private judgment? What is to prevent my 
differing from Mr. M.? and to what authority can he refer me for his 
opinion but himself? Why should not I have “ my idea” of Bap- 
tism as well as he? Why may I not think “my idea” larger and 
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deeper than his?) Why may it not seem to me to reconcile Scripture, 
the Church, and human nature, better than his? Why may I not 
deal with Mr. M. as he has dealt with Dr. Pusey? On his own prin- 
ciple it is a mere contest of intellect, and an appeal to popular opinion. 
1 repeat, then, that Mr. Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ is so far from 
being a Catholic book, that it is most anti-Catholic in this, if in no 
other, sense: that it is the most extravagant instance of the exercise of 
private judgment, having no other ground to rest on, nor principle to 
appeal to, that can be produced. 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, into which I have been led 
by my desire to give full specimens of what I object to in Mr. Mau- 
rice’s writings, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


G. 


SEES OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


In a paper issued by the Clerical Committee of St. Asaph, which is 
reprinted in the British Magazine of last month, reference is made to 
a document signed by a large proportion of the clergy in the dioceses 
of Gloucester and Bristol, the purport of which was to declare that 
the union of these last-mentioned dioceses ‘“‘has never had their 
consent, and that they believe it to be disadvantageous to the Church 
in these dioceses.” 

This document has never yet been made public ; but as there seems 
to be now some degree of misapprehension on the subject, it appears ~ 
to be due to the Bishop, and to the Church at large, to make known 
the real nature of their declaration; and they have reason to believe 
that such a statement will be satisfactory to his lordship. 

It will be seen that the document in question is addressed not to the 
Primate, but to their Proctor in convocation, as the most proper 
organ of communication with their Bishop, and with the Right Rev. 
Prelate and noble Duke, from whose statements, as reported in the 
public prints, they felt it their duty to express their dissent. 

And it should be observed, above all, that the clergy took occasion 
to express to his lordship, “their most dutiful and lasting obligations 
for his lordship’s constant, laborious, and self-denying exertions to 
encounter the heavy responsibilities imposed upon him.” 


Copy of a letter from the Rev. R. W. Huntuey to the Lonp Bisnor or Giov- 
CESTER AND Bristou. 


My Lord,—Your lordship is probably aware that a paper, a copy of which 
I enclose, has lately been circulated in your lordship’s dioceses. As there is 
nothing in it with which I do not concur, I have no hesitation, now that it has 
obtained a large number of signatures, in begging ‘permission to lay it, in my 
official capacity, before your lordship. I have added to it the names of those 
clergy, arranged in alphabetical order, who have supported the views of the 
original requisition. Your lordship will find that they amount to 150 in the 
whole. Since I have made the list, however, a few more names have dropped 
in, consequently the number is rather greater than that presented. I am able 
to say that it is the wish of the clergy who have affixed their names to the 
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enclosed statement, that the Duke of Wellington and the Bishop of London 
should be apprized, in a respectful manner, of the contents of it; they would have 
requested me, in the first instance, to have taken this step for them, had they 
not felt that they would have appeared to have passed by your lordship if they 
had so done, while they would have deprived themselves of an opportunity of 
expressing what, in common with their brother clergy, they most sincerely feel, 
their dutiful and warm affection to your lordship, personally, for the pious, 
judicious, and fatherly guidance with which your lordship has constantly 
laboured to preside over the sees to which Providence has called you. I shall be 
obliged by being informed whether your lordship will take upon yourself the 
charge of laying the contents of this communication before the two peers in 
question, or whether, with your permission, I shall do so, in a concise and formal 
manner. I am invited by my friend, Mr. Estcourt, to have the honour of meeting 
your lordship at Estcourt, on the 21st instant; but [ cannot yet say whether 
my engagements will permit me to accept the invitation ; in case I am there [ 
will ask your chaplain whether it will be agreeable to your lordship that I 
should then take your commands, and if I am prevented waiting on Mr. 
Estcourt, I will take the liberty of sending over a servant with a note on the 
subject. I am, my lord, with great truth, 
Your lordship’s obliged and obedient servant. 
R. W. Hunttey. 

P.S. I ought, possibly, to add, that, of the clergy who, in their letters to me, 
from various reasons, decline to sign the circular, the whole, with the exception 
of about three, consider the union of the sees to have been disadvantageous. 

Boxwell Court, August 10th, 1843. 


To the Rev. R. W. Huntiey, Proctor in Convocation, for the 
dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol. 


We, the undersigned, clergy of the dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, have 
seen with great pain a statement attributed to the Duke of Wellington, as 
made by his Grace in the House of Lords, that “ since the union of the sees 
of Bristol and Gloucester, he had not heard of any complaint whatever of any 
evil arising from it; and yet both these were very important dioceses, and the 
government of the Church was there carried on to the general satisfaction of the 
inhabitants.” 

We have seen, also, with similar feelings, a statement of the Lord Bishop of 
London, that “the legislature had united the sees of Gloucester and Bristol 
with almost the unanimous consent of the Church.” 

We feel it to be an imperative duty to express, in some way, our decided 
dissent from these statements. We therefore request you, as one of our 
proctors in Convocation, to take the earliest opportunity of waiting upon the 
Lord Bishop of these dioceses, associating with yourself such of the clergy as 
you may think it convenient, and of stating respectfully to his lordship that 
this union never has had our consent, and that we believe it to be disadvan- 
tageous to the Church in these dioceses, notwithstanding his lordship’s constant, 
laborious, and self-denying exertions to encounter the heavy additional respon- 
sibilities imposed upon him, by which he has deserved the affection and 
gratitude of the Church in general, and for which we also beg of you to express 
to him, particularly, our most dutiful thanks, and lasting obligation. 


Signed by 168 of the clergy of the dioceses of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 


Copy of a letter from the Bisuor or GioucesterR axD Bristot to the 
Rev. R. W. Huntvey. 
Estcourt, Aug. 19th, 1843. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to acknowledge your very obliging letter, accom- 
panying a paper relative to certain statements attributed to the Duke of 
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Wellington and the Bishop of London upon the union of the sees of Gloucester 
and Bristol, with the list of the clergy by whom it is subscribed. 

Whatever were the words spoken by these personages on the occasion referred 
to, in neither case did they originate in any communication from me. 

As, therefore, I am not personally involved in the question, it may, perhaps, 
be superfluous in me to do more than return my cordial thanks for the kind 
and favourable expression regarding myself which this paper contains. Of the 
good opinion here expressed by so many of my clergy I earnestly wish that I 
were more worthy. I can only say that I will, with the blessing of Providence, 
labour to deserve such approbation by the discharge of my diocesan duties in 
the best way that my ability admits. Under these circumstances, since you 
allow me an option, I had rather decline being the channel to convey their 
sentiments to the Duke of Wellington and the Bishop of London. I believe 
that the clergy are all aware of the fact, that the union in question was far from 
being a measure sought or desired from me. After an Act of Parliament, 
passed about seven years ago (without any expression of dissent or remonstrance 
that I know of), had legalized that union, circumstances over which I could 
have no control, led to an application being made to me to undertake the care 
of the united diocese. At that time I apprehended greater inconvenience from 
the union than has actually been experienced, though I did not anticipate the 
affliction of impaired vision, which befel me in the following year. But when 
it is considered that my refusal to undertake the charge would have postponed 
for ‘an indefinite time, what is, I believe, admitted to be a mest beneficial 
measure to the Church, the erection of the see of Ripon, and that it would have 
subjected me to great suspicion and censure, I cannot believe that any one of 
my clergy would have advised or wished me to act differently. 

Believe me to be, with the greatest respect, 

My dear Sir, 
Your most faithful brother and servant, 
J.H. Giroucester & Bristot. 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. R. W. Hunttey, to the 
Lorp Bisuor or Lonpoy. 


My Lord,—I have the honour, with the consent of the Bishop of the 
dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, to beg permission to place the enclosed 
aper in your lordship’s hands. It relates to certain words said by the 
Yewspapers to have been used by your lordship, in the debate on Lord 
Powis’s motion, relative to the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. The paper has 
received 129 signatures in addition to those of the requisitionists, and I am 
daily receiving more; while of the clergy who have dy latter declined signing 
the document, all, with the exception, I believe, of three only, agree in con- 
sidering the union of the two sees as disadvantageous. So that already, as I 
am informed, more than half of the clergy of the dioceses have pronounced 
against the measure. ‘The clergy are fully prepared to hear that your lord- 
ship’s language has been misreported; because it is notorious to the kingdom 
at large that the consent of the Church has never been asked, either to this, or 
to any of the measures of the Church Commissions, except, in a general way, in 
Convocation in 1841, on which occasion it was withheld. As regards the 
present arrangement of these dioceses, I believe I am correct when I say that 
the whole of that part of the Diocese of Salisbury, which the state has placed 
under the guidance of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, protested against 
the transference. As regards the deanery adjoining myself, and lately under 
the Bishop of Salisbury, I have a correspondence which then passed between 
the Rural Dean, the Bishop of Salisbury, and the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which the then Bishop considers the transference “an innova- 
tion without an improvement ;” and the Archbishop kindly promises to lay the 
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case before the commission, and leaves the Rural Dean in the impression that 
that part of the measure would be reconsidered, so that neither in the lawful 
way in convocation, nor in any particular manner in these dioceses, does the 
consent of the Church appear ever to have been obtained. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire, R. W. Hunttey. 
August 22, 1843. 


Copy of a Letter from the Lorp Bisuor or Lonpon to the 
Rev. R. W. Hunttey. 


Tunbridge Wells, 4th September, 1843. 


Rev. Sir,—I have to acknowledge the favour of your letter, and the paper 
by which it was accompanied. Upon referring to Hansard’s Debates, [ find 
that I am reported to have said, on the occasion of the Earl of Powis’s motion, 
“The principle of the scheme now proposed in respect to these Bishoprics was 
one which had already been adopted in respect to other Bishoprics, with 
success and general approval. The Commission had recommended that the 
Bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol should be united, and they were united by 
general consent.” 

Not having any notes of my speech, I cannot speak positively to the 
precise expressions which I employed, except that I am sure I said nothing 
about “ the consent of the Church.” If, however, I had used those words, no 
person hearing me would have understood me to mean anything more than 
that tacit acquiescence, which was to be inferred from the absence of objection 
at the time, it being, as you observe, notorious to the kingdom at large 
that the consent of the Church had never been formally asked to the measure 
in question. 

Permit me to remark, that the transfer of a Deanery from the Diocese of 
Salisbury to that of Gloucester, is a question quite distinct from that of the 
union of the Sees of Gloucester and Bristol. 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Rev. R. W. Hontvey. C. J. Lonpon. 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. R. W. Hunt ey to the Duke og WELLINGTON. 


My Lord Duke,—I have the honour, with the consent of the Lord Bishop 
of the Dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, to ask permission to lay the enclosed 
aper before your Grace. It has been lately circulated in the above-mentioned 
iain and has already obtained 168 signatures ; while of those clergy who 
have by letter to myself declined signing it, from various reasons, the whole, 
with the exception of about three, consider the present union of the two 
Dioceses to be disadvantageous to the Church. So that more than half of the 
clergy of the Dioceses have now pronounced against the measure, while I am 
yet receiving additional signatures. 

The clergy of those Dioceses can readily understand that your Grace 
“had never heard of any complaint,” and that, therefore, your Grace would 
naturally infer that the union was generally satisfactory, because we feel our- 
selves under no common obligations to our Bishop. He is a Prelate who, in 
addition to an administration of his Sees marked by great kindness and judg- 
ment, in times not unembarrassing, has also, by increased personal exertions on 
many most important points, and in sacrifice of income to a large and unusual 
annual amount, claimed from us great personal gratitude to himself, and thank- 
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fulness to that Divine Power who has set him over us. These feelings have 
kept us silent under an arrangement which has always vexed us, lest we should 
appear in any, even the slightest, manner to cast a reflection on our Bishop, 
whom we so highly reverence and value. But we feel sure that your Grace's 
sense of justice will permit us to apprize you that this silence on our part does 
not arise from acquiescence in the union. It is our wish, as the Church 
feels great grief at the result of Lord Powis’s motion, to avoid any course on 
this occasion which shall, in any way, create agitation ; therefore this paper has 
been delayed till its present date ; and I am requested to place the enclosed in 
the hands only of your Grace, the Lord Bishop of London, and the Earl of 
Powis, with such a short and general notice of it in some of the papers as may 
suffice to inform the clergy of these Dioceses, that their feelings have been 
forwarded to the parties interested. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
R. W. Hunttey. 
Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire, : 
August 22, 1843. 


Copy of a Letter from the Duxe or Weuincton fo the Rev. R. W. Hunttey. 


London, August 24, 1843. 
F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Huntley. 
The Duke mentioned, in debate in the House of Lords, a fact of which he 
could himself alone have a knowledge: viz. that he had never heard of 
dissatisfaction with a particular arrangement. The paper transmitted by Mr. 
Huntley gives no contradiction to that fact as stated. He is now informed of 
the dissatisfaction therein stated. But, having no control over the arrange- 
ment in question, which is in truth beyond that of the signers of the paper as - 
well as of himself, the question requires no further attention from him. 
The Rev. R. W. Hunttey. 
Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire. 


REVIVAL OF CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS.—No. LV. 
( Testimonies continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—Will you do me the favour to insert, by way of Appendix 
to the authorities in behalf of the modified revival of Conventual 
Institutions, the following account of the present state of Mary 
Wandesford’s Charity, (see CuristT1AN REMEMBRANCER, Feb. 1844, 
p. 260,) with which the kindness of a distinguished correspondent in 
the north has supplied me; and also another communication with 
which I have been favoured, as well as additional testimonies from 
writers of the day. 

“ April 11, 1844. 

“ The Charity of Mary Wandesford is still prospering under the trusteeship 
of the Archbishop and a select number of the Chapter of York. A convenient 
house, without Botham Bar, is assigned for the residence of the ten single 
women, as described by her will, which commonly goes by the name of the 
Old Maids’ Hospital. It seems to be a@ valuable institution, which might advan- 
tageously be enlarged, as there are said to be alwaysa number of candidates for 
the vacancies. ‘They have a Chaplain, a respectable old Clergyman, who is 
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one of the Minor Canons of the Minster; but, whether from the smallness of 
the endowment, 10/. per annum, being insufficient to secure the object of 
daily service, or from any other cause, it is said that the service is now per- 
formed only on Sundays at the hospital. ‘The Chaplain has enough to do with 
his other preferments, a populous parochial cure in York, and a distant chapelry 
in a village a few miles off, besides the Cathedral service; so that it would be 
scarcely possible for him to officiate daily at the hospital. The endowment 
being so small is probably the reason why the trustees have found this imprac- 
ticable. In other respects the Charity appears to be faithfully administered ; 
and care is taken to secure the appointments to persons of that class who are 
designed by the terms of the will.” 


I would fain hope that the time is drawing on when, from deeper 
and more enlightened views of Christian charity, an increase of such 
foundations, both for men and women, and especially for the aged 
and infirm Clergy, may be looked for ; and I would trust, that in the 
settlement of such institutions, effectual provision may be made, by 
suitable liberality of endowment, to secure for the inmates the services 
of a resident Chaplain, and the daily offices of the Church. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THE CoLiLector oF AUTHORITIES, &c. 


16, Lansdown Place East, Bath, 
May 15th, 1844. 
Sir,—I beg to send you an extract from the preface to the 2nd 


part of “The Reformed Monastery,” a small 18mo, bearing the 
following on its title page—‘ The Reformed Monastery, or the Love of 


Jesus; a sure and short, pleasant and easie way to Heaven; in 
Meditations, Directions and Resolutions to love and obey Jesus unto 
death. In two parts. The 4th edition, revised and enlarged. London: 
printed for Charles Brome, at the Gun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
west end, 1649.” It is dedicated to the Rt. Rev. Father in God, John, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, and is signed L. B. I have no idea myself 
who is the author in question, and should be glad to know. The 
following remarks, however, are very much to the purpose; and, 
perhaps you may think them worthy of being introduced into any 
future catena on the monastic system and institutions. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Wiuram Lona. 


“Not that I would deny that places for religious retirement might afford 
many great advantages, in order to greater devotion and heavenly-mindedness ; 
for I bewail their loss, and heartily wish that the piety and charity of the 
present age might, in a first and primitive measure, restore to this nation the 
useful conveniency of them. Necessary reformations might have repurged 
monasteries as well as the Church, without abolishing of them; and they might 
have been still houses of religion without having any dependence upon Rome. 
All men are not inclining to, nor fitted for, an active life. Some would be glad 
to find a place of rest and retirement for contemplation: some, who by 
melancholy, or by the ‘terrors of the Lord,’ are frighted from their sins, 
and from the civilized world, into Quakerism, into an unhappy sullenness and 
apostasy, would perhaps exchange their silks and laces for the coarser garments 
of mortified professors of a monastic life; and find among them that happiness 
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and peace of the soul, which they vainly seek for in their wretched and deluded 
brotherhood. Some, who, upon great afflictions and sudden changes of fortune, 
fall into a state of sorrow and tedious sadness, and are left in the world to 
struggle with the temptations of a discontented mind, would perhaps take 
sanctuary in a religious house; and give themselves up wholly to Jesus; and 
forget their temporal sorrow by heavenly joys and meditations; and, at last, 
bless that storm and shipwreck which cast them into that unknown land of rest 
and safety. Some, that are forward, and ready to promise well, and take good 
resolutions, have not strength enough to keep them; but are prevailed upon by 
the importunity of those temptations they meet withal in the converse of men ; 
they, perhaps, being fled from those occasions of sin, might, by the good 
example and good instructions of a religious society, secure themselves, and 
stand to their holy engagements. Some, who never loved the world, or that 
are grown weary of it, or have passionate longings for Heaven, would willingly 
free themselves of the cumbrances and distractions of worldly business, to enjoy 
the leisure and opportunities of meditations, devotion, and other spiritual 
exercises. And some, that are much taken with the strict lives, and beads, and 
orisons of Papist friars, would look home, and spend their commendations on 
the purer religion, and better ordered lives and devotions of those, in this Church, 
that should wholly devote themselves to God. However, ’tis not to be denied, 
but that men are much affected and influenced by the place, the company, the 
way of living, and the outward circumstances wherein they are engaged ; and | 
believe it might be now as true a proverb as ever—Bené vixit, qui bené latuit ; 
He lives best and most safe who is least acquainted with the world, and lives 
farthest from it. 

“‘T might add further, that such pious foundations or restitutions might be so 
ordered as to afford a very great advantage to our Church and religion. For 
thence, persons of good parts and great piety, devoted to the advancement of 
the true Christian faith, and free from those cares and cumbrances that are 
upon others, might be sent as missionaries, to make it their business to reclaim 
persons of all sorts from schism, errors, and heresies, and even from looseness 
and irreligion. 

“ Not but that we have an abundant supply of persons, very well fitted for that 
blessed employment, from our great seminaries of learning. But their necessary 
attendance upon their ministry, and particular cures, besides other avocations, 
deprive them of the leisure and opportunities of running after their strayed 
sheep. They can well guide and feed such as duly keep within their folds; but 
such as break out and wander, they have not time to seek after. And yet 
great is the number of these, especially about great towns; where small 
encouragements and stiff opposition are a great hindrance to the gaining of 
converts. This excellent and charitable work could be best done by them that 
should have nothing else to do.” 


‘“‘ We are, perhaps, too apt to judge of these (Monastic) Institutions by their 
issue, and by the aspect they wore when in their decline, they were brought 
into contact with an increase of knowledge, and under a searching and no 
friendly inquisition. But it is impossible to overrate the blessed effects which, 
under the special guidance of God, they were the means of producing, in 
keeping alive and diffusing the light of Christian truth during these (the 
middle) ages of ignorance and social disorder. For they presented to the eyes of 
men the Kingdom of Christ as a visible body and form of society ;—they exhibited 
that society held together by a spiritual rule ;—men’s hearts and consciences 
controlled by an invisible influence, and by faith in an unseen power, which 
enabled them to overcome themselves, live in obedience and peace, and be active 
in religious service. They at once asserted and embodied the existence of a 
spiritual authority apart from, and far above the reach of temporal power. 
Within them Christians of more pious and thoughtful hearts sought a home, secure 
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from the storms of the world around ; mind was brought into contact with mind ; 
all that remained of learning and philosophy found there a sanctuary, and by 
being allied to religion, was saved, and became its hand-maid in civilizing and 
converting. The solemn and stated ceremonial, and unceasing round of 
services, impressed the pagan mind with the reality of unseen things, and 
formed a powerful contrast with the savage sacrifices offered to those beings 
whom superstition had invented. 

“& Besides this, the inmates were not mere solitaries; but the numerous 
brotherhood found their allotted tasks in the practice of all the arts, the 
production of manufactures, the education of youth, the copying of the Scrip- 
tures, the cultivation of learning, and the active offices of charity. It could 
not be, too, but that the holy austerity they exhibited, the spirit of obedience, 
the power of the Christian Faith, the blessings of civilized life, should attract the 
unsettled tribes amongst whom the convents rose, and to whom they became 
the present dispensers of light, as indeed they contained in germ the civilized 
advancement of subsequent ages. Within them, moreover, was found an 
asylum for the oppressed and injured, for orphans, for redeemed slaves, for 
helpless infirmity. Within them schools were formed for the instruction of 
the young, and of the newly converted; here was nursed the spirit of 
Christian enterprise, and native missionaries were trained and sent forth, some- 
times into the surrounding country, sometimes into distant lands, to bear the 
knowledge of the Redeemer. Thus were gathered together all the main instru- 
ments for evangelizing a heathen country ; hence, under God, tribes were con- 
verted, and the kingdom of Christ extended ; until what religious men founded. 
in piety, princes afterwards established on worldly policy for the civilization of 
their dominions.”—Grant’s Bampton Lectures, 1843, pp. 123—5. 

“ Study what a Bible Christian is; be silent over it; pray for grace to com- 
prehend it, to accept it; and next ask yourselves this question, and be honest 
in your answer. This model of a Christian, though not commanding your 
literal imitation, still is it not the very model which has been fulfilled in others, 
in every age, since the New Testament was written? You will ask me, In 
whom? I am loth to say: I have reason to ask you to be honest and candid ; 
for so it is as if from consciousness of the fact, and dislike to have it urged upon 
us, we and our fore-fathers have been accustomed to scorn and ridicule these 
faithful obedient persons, and in our Saviour’s very words, to “cast out their 
name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake.” But if the truth must be spoken, 
what are the humble monk and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are 
called, but Christians after the very pattern given us in Scripture? What have 
they done but this, contemn in the world the Christianity of the Bible? Did 
our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as He will one day visit, in whom would 
He see the features of the Christians He and His Apostles left behind them, 
but inthem? Who but these give up home and friends, wealth and ease, good 
name and liberty of will, for the Kingdom of Heaven? Where shall we find 
the image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St John, or of Mary, the mother of 
Mark, or of Philip’s daughters, but in those who, whether they remain in 
seclusion, or are sent over the earth, have calm faces, and sweet plaintive 
voices, and spare frames, and gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the 
world, and wills subdued ; and for their meekness meet with insult, and for their 
purity with slander, and for their gravity with suspicion, and for their courage 
with cruelty; yet meet with Christ everywhere,—Christ, their all-sufficient, 
ever-lasting portion, to make up to them, both here and hereafter, all they 
suffer, all they dare, for His name’s sake.”’—Newman. Sermons on Suljects of 
the Day, pp. 327, 329. 
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THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC AND MODERN SOCIETY SYSTEM OF 
CHURCH ENDOWMENT CONTRASTED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Sir,—The very great importance of the subject must be my apology 
for calling your attention to the accompanying document; and perhaps 
the following questions and considerations may serve as an intro- 
duction to its contents. ; 

Has the Church been provided with any legitimate system of \en- 
dowment, which, by Divine appointment, will increase with the 
increasing number of her children? or is she dependent on the 
guinea subscription list; or on what the State chooses to give her? 
As the Gospel is to be preached to every creature, common sense 
seems to require that every creature should pay proportionably for its 
propagation and support. High authority has fixed a quota as the 
amount of contribution. Ancient Christendom—and, as a part of it, 
ancient England—submitted to this appointment, and it is confirmed 
by English hee. Is the Catholic rule now to be neglected, when he 
who runs may see the want of it? Is private judgment to rule the 
question, and is every man to do that which is right in his own eyes? 
Again,—Are there no sacred — which are the common birth- 
right of the Clergy and the poor? Have we no scriptural protests 
against a the poor to the State, or supporting them on 
secular views? Have we no ancient statutes enforcing the payment 
in full of a sacred tribute to the Church, and assuming or providing 
that a portion of it should be assigned to the poor? Are not the 
poor, as, in one sense, the representatives of their Elder Brother, en- 
titled to a share of the sacred tribute, which is due primarily to Him 
who is a Priest FoR EVER after the order of Melchisedec? 

Such questions as these may, perhaps, suggest that there are some 
parts in the sacred system of the Church which are yet in abeyance ; 
and that it is only by their practical adoption that we can cure our 
social evils, or provide for the spiritual wants of the masses of the 
people. We might, indeed, as well hope to pay off the national debt 
by voluntary subscription, as expect that any of our modern schemes 
should bring the one hundred and thirty million souls of the English 
empire within the pale of the English Church. When we have 
principles laid up in the Church and constitution of England to do 
this mighty work, how sad it is that, instead of developing them, the 
Bishops and the Clergy should be forming associations, and supporting 
societies which are nothing but the voluntary, or private judgment 
system in disguise ! 

But, what is far worse than all this, we are going backward, instead 
of forward. We are pulling down, with heedless and (but for our 
ignorance) sacrilegious hands, the model system of Church endowment 
which the piety of former ages had constructed, and which laws of a 
thousand years’ duration have secured to us. If it were not a certain 
truth, it would not be believed, that, ‘at a time when the want of 
Church endowments is most deeply felt, the Primate of all England 
could be giving his sanction to a Commission which goes to destroy 
that nk system to which all the Bishops and Clergy owe the 
revenues of their bishoprics and livings,—a Commission which abro- 
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gates those ancient statutes that contained in themselves seeds, by the 
propagation of which the a would be effectually planted in 
England’s metropolis, in England’s manufacturing towns, and in 
England’s colonies. 

Too many of the Clergy have been caught in the tempting trap 
which has been unconsciously laid for them. They must use all fair 
means to extricate themselves; but they must not hope for a remedy 
by any alteration in the assessment-book; but rather they must go 
back to early times, and reconcile their flocks to a second adoption of 
their old endowment deeds. The Clergy who are still free must, on 
no account whatever, accept any award, but throw themselves upon 
the consciences of the people—take their stand on sacred ground— 
appeal to the oath of their Sovereign. The constitutional law is still 
on their side; and if that is to be respected, no commutation of tithes 
is valid without their free consent. Meanwhile, they must be careful 
to show, in every possible way, that, in their opposition to this 
measure, they are not actuated by any spirit of faction or of filthy 
lucre, but solely by a determination not to betray what they know to 
be the truth. Nor should they suppose that by adopting this course, 
they are embarking in any visionary crusade, or joining any forlorn 
hope ; but rather, that they are attaching themselves to a band suRE 
of victory, because its watchword is, Taz SuPpREMACY OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW OVER A MODERN ACT OF PARLIAMENT, AND RESPECT 
AND REGARD TO PRINCIPLES HELD SACRED THROUGH THE LENGTH 


AND BREADTH OF ANCIENT CHRISTENDOM. 
Yours faithfully, C. M. 


To the Riyht Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 
The Humble Petition of Cuartes Minter, M.A. Clerk. 
Sheweth, 

That your Petitioner is Incumbent of the Living of Harlow, in the Diocese 
of come. 

That your Petitioner desires to call the attention of your Right Honourable 
House to an Act, called an Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales, 6 and 7 of William IV., c. 71. 

That your Petitioner cannot but acknowledge that this Act of the Legislature 
is quite in accordance with the present feelings and habits of the English 
people, who, perhaps, may be ready to form themselves into Religious Societies 
conducted upon the Voluntary principle, yet are, nevertheless, quite averse to 
give Tithes, or to adopt any fixed proportionate system of Contribution in the 
service of true religion. 

But that the Tithe Commutation Act is quite at variance with the religious 
character and spirit of the English Constitution, and that wise and statesman- 
like policy, which, regarding the universal practice of Ancient Christendom, 
and looking to the real origin of Church Endowments, and the real means of 
increasing them, has hitherto secured to the English Church the enjoyment of 
her revenues by attesting with civil sanction the sacred principle on which they 
were granted. 

That your Petitioner earnestly entreats your Right Honourable House not to 
be influenced in this question by any modern prejudices, or by any modern 
school of theology or politics, but to regard existing wants, to examine the 
Constitutional Law of England, and other authorities, in favor of this petition, 
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to mark the evil which is resulting from the neglect of its principles, and the 
good which has resulted from the practical adoption of them. 

That Bishop Andrewes has observed that two Patriarchs—as many Prophets 
—Christ—His Apostles—the whole Church—Fathers—Councils—History— 
both Laws, civil and canon—reason—the imperfect pieces and fragments of the 
heathen, and finally, experience itself have brought in their evidence for 
Tithes. (De Decimis, 1629.) 

That, either these authorities must be disregarded, or that to give Tithes of 
all is obligatory upon all, as an essential part of Christian Worship,* and as the 
appropriate practical thanksgiving for that Divine blessing through which “the 
earth brings forth her increase,” and our trade prospers. 

That Spiritual Destitution, with all its concomitant evils, prevails to an 
alarming extent in those parts of the Metropolis and Manufacturing Towns 
which have been built since the true doctrine of Tithes has been exploded. 

That to build Churches and to provide Pastoral superintendence with Parlia- 
mentary Grants of Public Money is a practice, which, though recently defended 
and partially adopted, has no sanction, either from natural religion, or from the 
patriarchal, or from the Jewish dispensations, or from the practice of the 
Christian Church, or from the Constitution of England; that Church Societies 
are utterly inefficient ; and that the real remedy of existing evils is to be found 
in the practical development of that ancient system, which requires from every 
Christian a proportionate contribution in the service of true religion, and 
which provides for the infirmity of human nature by fixing a quota as the 
minimum of its amount. 

That the appropriation of the Tithe of the produce of the earth and the 
tenth of every Christian's income, for the use, not of the Clergy, but of the 
Church, is a part of that Divine scheme which would make provision for 
preaching the Gospel to every creature, and that, where this practice has 
prevailed, every Christian has been provided with a Church, an Altar, and a 
Minister, and every Minister with the means of subsistence. 

That though the sacred principles which the piety of former ages has 
bequeathed to us are forgotten, yet that, through the wholesome operation of 
our ancient Tithe Laws, in most of our villages, in our old towns, and in parts 
of our metropolis, we may even yet see substantial proofs of the value of the 
institution of Tithe as the basis of Church Endowment; but that, if we would 
rightly estimate our forefathers’ wisdom in upholding it, we must compare the 
fruits of their system with the miserable results of our own endeavours, by 
Societies, to raise adequate funds for the support and effectual propagation of 
the Gospel; and that this comparison must of itself predispose your Right 
Honourable House to a favourable consideration of the prayer of this Petition. 

That it appears, from a Report of the Commissioners appointed by his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, that in the year of our Lord 1831, the net 
annual income of the Incumbents of England and Wales amounted to the sum 
of three millions, four thousand six hundred and thirty nine pounds; and that 
these are the fruits of that system which the piety and laws of our forefathers 
have bequeathed and secured to us; that it appears from a recent Report, that 
the income of the Society for promoting Additional Curates in populous places 
for the year 1842, amounted to ten thousand three hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, five shillings, and one penny; that the income of the Pastoral Aid 
Society for the year 1843, amounted to seventeen thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two pounds, nineteen shillings, and eleven pence. 





* We are not only to worship God with our lips, and give him praises with our 
tongue, which is but an inferior and contemplative worship; but He has required 
that we should pay Him an active worship,—that is, worship Him with our sub- 
stance. This is a necessary part of that glory which we must give to God, and as 
much preferable to verbal praises as deeds are more than words. The Psalmist 
describes this plainly, Psalm xcvi. 8. ‘‘ Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His 
name.” Whatis that glory? The next words show it.—‘ Bring an offering, and come 
into His courts.” —Leslie, vol. ii. 819. 1721. _ 
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That one of these Societies enjoys the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the two Archbishops, and other Bishops; that the other Society has also exten- 
sive support, and that, if it be considered, at the same time, that there is an 
immense mass of property practically exempt from all Ecclesiastical Taxation, 
it must appear to your Right Honourable House, from the small sum collected 
by these Societies, that the system of contribution adopted by them is essentially 
erroneous; that it can neither remove the existing deficiency in Church 
Endowment, or be in conformity with any Scriptural rule or principle, or with 
any practice which either the ancient Catholic Church, or the Church and 
Realm of England have received. 

But that the Church and Constitution of England are provided with a 
principle to meet the growing evil ; for that, as the present Bishop of Llandaff* 
has observed, the Church of England was not endowed by carrying about the 
box for contributions, but by the piety of our forefathers dedicating and by law 
confirming to her service a portion of the produce of the land, and that to 
increase her endowments, this great exemplar must be copied by the miner, 
and by the manufacturer, (and, as your petitioner would add,) by the lawyer, 
by the physician, by the tradesman, by all according to their means who would 
acknowledge that it is the Divine hand that maketh rich; and who would 
conform te that sacred ordinance which requires that they who preach the 
Gospel should not only live by the Gospel but of the Gospel. 

That Sir Robert Peel has observed that offerings made to Him, through 
whom our affairs prosper, and to uphold His ordinances, are natural expres~ 
sions of piety and thankfulness; but that Tithes are offerings, and that the 
unconscious declaration in favour of this petition, by this distinguished states- 
man, proves the native force of truth, that the sacred principles of the Tithe 
system find a home in the natural workings of the human heart, and that they 
commend themselves to the protection of your Right Honourable House by 
their origin as well as by their results. 

That, at a meeting held on the 4th day of April, a.v. 1837, at Chelmsford, 
in the county of Essex and diocese of London, Lord Rayleigh in the chair, Sir 
Brook Brydges observed, that “‘If we, as a nation, or as individuals, did not 
honour God with our substance, and give to Him the first-fruits of our increase, 
we must expect a curse not a blessing ;” that this solemn warning may serve to 
remind your Right Honourable House of the true protective principle, the basis 
of all sound legislation, as assuredly it tends to vindicate the claims of this 
petition, by adding to the unconscious testimony in its favour. 

That your petitioner is fully sensible that it is the especial office of the 
Church, by the charges of her — by the teaching of her Clergy, and 
by the due and prescribed use of the offertory service, to call forth and 
to keep in continual action those sacred principles which the present Bishop 
of Llandaff, Her Majesty’s Prime Minister, and Sir Brook Brydges have 
so truly declared to be the proper basis of Church endowment and national 
prosperity ; but that the laws of this country, for a thousand years’ duration in 
their defence, prove that they are proper subject matter for protection by civil 
legislation, and also, in the judgment of your petitioner, that it is alike the 
wisdom and the duty of your Right Honourable House still to uphold them. 

For that Tithes have in this country been made over to the service of God 
and the Church, by a deed of endowment, presented and consecrated at the 
Altar ; ¢ that this is the sacred groundwork of the laws of Edward the Confes- 





* Speech at Abergavenny, 1839. 

+ In the year 855, King Ethelwolf did renew this (a former) grant in a more 
solemn manner, dedicating and vowing the tithe of all the lands in England, in 
Sempiterno Graphio in Cruce Christi, as it is expressed, and was the manner, at that 
time, of the most solemn vow; and tendered the charter by him signed, upon his 
knees, offering it up and laying it upon the great Altar of St. Peter’s Church, in 
Westminster ; the Bishops receiving it from him on God’s part. And this was done, 
not only with the consent of both Lords and Commons, of whom an infinite number 
was present, but all the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, and Nobles, did subscribe it, with 
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sor,* and of succeeding statutes; but that the Tithe Commutation Act arranges the 
Clergyman’s income or views merely secular, and that it does not show either 
any regard to the sacred principles of Tithes, or to the sacred charters and 
sacred laws which dedicated and confirmed the use of them to the Church. 

That your petitioner, however, cannot but acknowledge that the Tithe 
Commutation Act, in its disregard of sacred principles, has a precedent in that 
statute of King Henry the Eighth, which impropriates Tithes to laymen; but 
that your petitioner would remind your Right Honourable House that that 
statute has proved as disastrous in its effects as it was unholy in its origin. 

For that, to compensate the Church for this loss of her sacred patrimony, 
the charge of her poor was made over to the state, and this compromise has 
been followed by a progressive increase in poor rates, a progressive decrease in 
charity, and a progressive estrangement of the several orders of society from 
each other. 

That moreover, since the fatal sanction given to lay impropriations, ‘the 
sacred principle of Tithe has been less and less regarded, and no such addi- 
tional contributions have been cast into the Treasury of the Church, as to 
enable her to maintain a sufficient number of clergy to administer the sacra- 
ments and to preach God’s Holy Word to the people. 

That the Tithe Commutation Act perpetuates and increases these evils, for 
that it obliterates from the English laws every vestige of the ancient Catholic 
system of Church endowment, and thereby, as far as can be done by a human 
statute, cuts off all hope of any substantial increase in Ecclesiastical Revenues, 
and all prospect of a return to that Apostolic rule which requires the Church 
to provide for her poor. 

That your petitioner, in pointing out these grievances, is praying your 
Right Honourable House to defend a great principle; that he is not seeking 
protection for any vested interest; that he sees fully the justice, the wisdom, 
the necessity of such an appropriation of the Tithes of the Church as may best 
promote the purpose of the Church, and that he would gladly see such a 
division of Church Revenues as has been ay nae at Leeds, made compulsory 
in his own parish, and other parishes, by the law of the land. 

That your petitioner also suggests that a fund should be created for the 
redemption of Lay Tithes to the Church by requiring the payment of tenths in 
full from every Bishop, and from every incumbent, that the Tithes so redeemed 
might be apenepeietal to increasing the number and amount of existing endow- 
ments; and that, independently of this advantage, the entire appropriation of 
Tithes to the Church, the payment of tenths by the Bishops and the other 
Clergy would very materially tend to reconcile the Laity to the payment of the 
sacred tribute. 

That your petitioner will cheerfully submit to any such tax upon his 
income as will promote, either within or without the precincts of his parish, the 
pious purposes for which his living was endowed; but, although he is fully 
sensible of the hostile spirit against Tithes, and that neither the Bishops nor the 
other Clergy of this age have as yet said or done anything in defence of them, 
yet that he knows also that the sacred principles for which he is contending 
are incorporated in the religion of which he is minister, and in the constitution 
of the country of which he is a citizen ; and that he has learnt from history the 

danger and impolicy of buying off the approach of an enemy by the surrender 
of that which is sacred. 

That he cannot, therefore, be a voluntary agent in this matter, and that to 
give, as in the Tithe Act, the Primate of all England power to nominate 





the greatest applause of the people. And it was sent and published in every parish- 
church throughout the kingdom.”—Leslie, Works, vol. ii. 848. 1721. 

* These laws ordain that tithes of all productions of the earth must be paid, 
because they are due to God; and that tithes of all our increase are to be paid to 
Him who gives us the nine parts with the tenth. 
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a member of a Commission which goes to destroy forcibly the sacred system on 
which the Church of England was endowed, is manifestly at variance with the 
principles of the English Church ; and that to give power to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State to nominate two other members of such Commission, is to 
deprive the Clergy and their churches of those rights which are secured to 
them in the Coronation Oath, especially as that oath is to be interpreted by the 
oath taken by the sovereigns of England previous to 1688, and in which ex- 
press mention was made of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 

That your petitioner earnestly entreats your Right Honourable House not 
to be misled by the apathy and silence of the Bishops and the other Clergy, but 
carefully, deliberately, and impartially, to examine the merits of this petition, 
and to judge of it by the authorities which your petitioner has adduced, and to 
show, either by the immediate dissolution of the Tithe Commission, or by some 
such substantive enactment, that your Right Honourable House, acting upon 
precedents of a thousand years’ duration, neither abandons, nor calls upon 
others to abandon, that sacred system of Church endowment to which the 
Bishops and the other Clergy owe the revenues of their bishoprics and livings, 
and which, if duly developed, will produce funds for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in every corner of the British Empire. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 
Harlow Vicarage, April, 1844. Cartes MILter. 


KING EDGAR’S PROCLAMATION. 


“Here is manifested in this writ, how King Edgar considered what might 
be for a remedy, in the pestilence that greatly harassed and diminished his 
people widely through his kingdom. 

“This is then, first, what he and his witan thought, that this unfortunate 
state of things was earned by sins, and by disobedience to God’s command- 
ments; and chiefly by the subtraction of the bounden tribute which Christian 
men should yield to God in their tythe-payments. He bethought and con- 
sidered the divine course by that of the world. If any agricultural tenant 
neglect his lord’s tribute, and render it not to him at the right appointed time, 
one may think, if the lord be merciful, that he will forgive the neglect, and 
take his tribute without punishing him. If he then, frequently, through his 
messengers, admonish him of his tribute, and he then hardeneth himself, and 
thinketh to hold it out, one may think that the lord’s anger will wax to such a 

itch, that he will allow him neither property nor life. So, one may think, our 
Yosl will do, through the boldness with which common men resist the frequent 
admonition which our teachers have given about our Lord’s bounden tribute, 
which are our tythes and church-shots. Then bid I, and the archbishop, that 
ye provoke not God, nor earn a sudden death in this present life, nor, what is 
worse, a future one in everlasting hell, by any subtraction of God's rights : but 
let every one, whether poor or rich, who has any cultivated land, render to 
God his tythes, with all pleasure and liberality, as the act teaches, which my 
witan enacted at Andover, and now again at Wihtbordestane with a pledge 
confirmed. Moreover, I bid my reeves by my friendship, and by all that they 
possess, that they punish every one of those who pay not this, and break the 
pledge of my witan with any prevarication, even as the foresaid enactment 
teaches; and in the punishment let there be no forgiveness. Whether a man 
may be so poor as to be tempted into encroachments upon that which is God 8, 
to the ruin of his soul, or so hasty-tempered as to think little of that which he 
does not consider as his own, that surely must be more his own which lasts for 
ever, if it be done with a truly cheerful mind. “er fe 

Then will I that God’s rights stand everywhere alike in my dominions; and: 
that God’s servants, who receive the payments that we make to God, should 
live clean lives, that they should through their purity intercede for us to God. 
And I and my thanes enjoin our priests what is taught us by the pastors of our 
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souls, that is, our bishops, whom we should never fail of hearing in any of the 
things that they teach us for God, that we, through the obedience that we yield 
to them for God, may earn the everlasting life which they persuade us to by 
teaching, and by the example of good works.”— Soames’ Anglo-Saxon Church, 
3d ed., p. 305: 


KING’S OATH. 


Episcopus.—“ Sir, will you grant and keep, and by your oath confirm to the 
people of England, the laws and customs to them granted by the kings of 
England your lawful and religious predecessors, and, namely, the laws, cus- 
toms, and franchises granted to the Clergy by the glorious King Saint Edward, 
your predecessor, according to the laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel established in this kingdom, and agreeable to the prerogative of the 
kings thereof, and the ancient customs of this realm? 

ex.—‘ I grant and promise to keep them.”’ 

Episcopus.— Sir, will you keep peace and godly agreement entirely (ac- 
er, | to your power) both to God, the Holy Church, the Clergy, and the 
people ?” 

Rex.—* I will keep it.” 

Episcopus.—* Sir, will you (to your power) cause law, justice, and discretion, 
in mercy and truth, to be executed in all your judgements ?” 

Rex.—* I will.” ' 

Episcopus.—* Sir, will you grant to hold and keep the laws and rightful cus- 
toms, which the commonalty of this your kingdom have; and will you defend 
and uphold them to the honour of God, so much as in you lieth ?” 

Rex.—* I grant and promise so to do.” 


Then one of the Bishops reads this admonition to the King, before the Bishops, 
with a loud voice :— 

“ Our Lord the King, we beseech you to pardon, and to grant and to preserve 
unto us, and to the Churches committed to our charge, ALL CANONICAL PRIVI- 
LEGEs, and due law and justice; and that you will protect and defend us, as 
every good king cught to be protector and defender of the Bishops and the 
Churches under his government.” 

The King answereth, 

“ With a willing and devout heart I promise and grant my pardon, and that 
I will preserve and maintain to you, and to the Churches committed to your 
charge, all canonical privileges, and due law and justice; and that I will be 
your protector and defender to my power, by the assistance of God, as every 
good king in his kingdom in right ought to protect and defend the Bishops and 
the Churches under their government.” 

Then the King ariseth, and is led to the Communion-table, where he makes 
a solemn oath, in sight of all the people, to observe the premisses, and, laying 
his hand upon the book, saith, 

THE OATH. 

“The things that I have here promised I shall perform and keep, so help 
me God, and the contents of this book.” 

This oath is to be found in the records of the Exchequer, and is published 
in his (King Charles) Majesties answer to a Remonstrance of the 26th of May, 
1642. 

The same oath, for matter, you may read in an old manuscript book, con- 
taining the form of coronation, &c., in the Public Library at Oxon.—L£xtract 
from Basire on Sacrilege, p.170. London, 1668. 

The following vow, made by Charles I., concerning the restoring the Church 
Lands, is extracted from Nelson’s “ Address to Persons of Quality and Estate,” 
(Appendix 6, 1715) by a correspondent in the British Magazine :— 
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“T, A. B., do here promise, and solemnly vow, in the presence, and for the 
service of Almighty God, that if it shall please Lis Divine Majesty, of His in- 
finite goodness, to restore me to my kingly rights, and to re-establish me in my 
throne, I will wholly give back to the Church all those impropriations which 
are now held by the Crown ; and what lands soever I now do, or should enjoy, 
which have been taken away, either from any Episcopal see, or any cathedral 
or collegiate church, from any abbey, or other religious house; I likewise 
promise, for hereafter, to hold them from the Church, under such reasonable 
fines and rents as shall be set down by some conscientivus persons, whom I 
promise to choose with all uprightness of heart, to direct me in this particular. 
And I most humbly beseech God to accept of this my vow, and to bless me in 
the designs I have now in hand, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Charles R. Oxford, 13 Ap. 1646.”"—The Progress of the Reformation in 
England, by the Rev. Francis Fulford, pp. 26, 27 (a note). Rivingtons, 1844. 


Right views of tithes expired with the non-jurors. Queen Anne’s 
churches were built and endowed by a tax upon coals. The Church 
in Canada was endowed with reserved lands, which, from want of 
cultivation, have been called reserved wildernesses. Guinea sub- 
scriptions and casual donations are but developments of the volun- 
tary principle; and until we can learn that the payment of tithes is 
a positive duty, there can be no hope whatever of any effectual 
propagation of the Gospel. Happily, on the principles of the con- 
stitutional law of England, the Tithe Commutation Act is not worth 
more than a piece of waste paper, though it serves as a veil to inter- 
cept from our eyes the brightness of truth. The obvious course for 
the Clergy is, to protest and to petition; on no account to avail them- 
selves of any award of the Commissioners, but to appeal to the con- 
sciences of Englishmen, and to the ancient laws of England. The 


Church is here forsaken by her Bishops. It is ramen 6 indeed, 


that the Primate should be seeking for contributions for — 
missions, while he is sanctioning a Commission which is sapping the 
foundation of Church endowment at home. 

But notwithstanding these untoward circumstances, the English 
Church and Constitution are provided with weapons to meet existing 
evils. Time will develope what Bishops and Clergy have been 
tempted by modern prejudice to suppress. Truth will avenge herself, 
and put those to the blush who have dared to compromise that sacred 
system of Church Endowment which was universally adopted through 
ancient Christendom, and which it was the glory of the English Con- 
stitution to uphold. C. M. 
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Powell, J., Vicar of Bitteswell, Leicestershire. 
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and Goathland, near Whitby, Yorkshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Report read at the Annual General 
Court, May 2Ist, 1844, being the Six- 
teenth after its incorporation, and the 
Twenty-sixth from its formation. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair :-— 


In presenting to the General Meeting 
of the Society the Report for the past 
year, the Committee desire, in the first 
place, to mention, with deep regret, the 
severe sufferings, and fatal termination 
of them, by which the Society has been 
deprived of its late Secretary, the Rev. 
William Johnson Rodber. They cannot 
omit the opportunity of expressing to the 
members of the Society at large a feeling, 
in which they are convinced all will share, 
of grateful remembrance of the assiduity 
and single-heartedness with which he 
laboured in the service of the Society 
from its first establishment, for a period 
of nearly six-and-twenty years. 

From paying this tribute, most justly 
due, to the faithful and devoted service 
of one who had deeply at heart the So- 
ciety’s interest, and gave his best ex- 
ertions to its cause, the Committee will 
proceed to report the operations of the 
past year, and to state the present circum- 
stances and prospects of the Society. 


_ The number of applications received 
in the course of the year ending March 
31, 1844, was 201, a number greater by 
43 than the applications made in the 
preceding year; and greater also, with 
asingle exception, than the number of 
cases brought before the Society in any 
one year since its institution; the num- 
ber of applications in 1840 having alone 
exceeded those of the present year by 4. 


The number of Grants made during 
the past year is 119, exceeding by 23 
those of last year, which, however, from 
several causes, explained in the Report, 
were below the usual average Of the 
Grants made during the past year, there 
have been for building additionalChurches 
and Chapels, 49; for enlarging or other- 
wise increasing the accommodation in 
existing Churches and Chapels, 47; and 
for rebuilding, with enlargement, 23. 
The number of additional Churches to- 
wards the building of which Grants have 
been made during the past year exceeds 
by 6 those of the year preceding; which 
again exceeded those of any former year. 
And this is a circumstance to which the 
Committee cannot but call attention. 
During the first ten years of the So- 
ciety’s operations, the number of new 
Churches for which application was made 
never exceeded 2 in any year; in some 
years there was not one : within the last 
seven years it has risen from 15 to 28, 
the number reported last year (27) 
equalling, as was observed in the Report, 
the total number during the first six 
years of the Society’s existence. It must 
never be forgotten that, in the first insti- 
tution of the Society, as indeed its very 
name bears witness, it was the “ enlarge- 
ment” of existing Churches that was 
chiefly contemplated, and that the grow- 
ing necessity, and the conviction of that 
necessity, which have led to the efforts to 
build new Churches in so many populous 
districts, while it is a most gratifying and 
encouraging fact to those who have at 
heart the interests of their country and 
of religion, entails at the same time 
heavier charges upon a Society like this, 
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and calls for a great increase in the means 
placed at its disposal. 

The sum voted in Grants made 
during the past year, amounts to 22,020/., 
being an increase of between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. upon the expenditure of the year 
preceding. The additional accommo- 
dation is for 38,020 persons, of whom 
32,896 will be provided with the means 
of attending public worship without ex- 
pense. It will be observed how very 
large is the proportion of free sittings 
thus provided, being little less than 
33,000 out of 38,000 ; a larger proportion 
than in any former year, though, indeed, 
it has been, throughout, the invariable 
rule of the Society that no aid should be 
granted where half the accommodation 
provided was not entirely free and un- 
appropriated. 

Beside these new cases, additional 
aid has also been granted, in some few 
instances, in which improvements had 
been suggested during the progress of 
the work, which were approved by the 
Committee, and by which a considerable 
increase was made in the accommodation 
provided. 

Among the cases which have been 
brought before the Committee during the 
past year, and to which Grants have 
been made, may be mentioned, in the 
Diocese of London, one parish, with a 
population of +2,000, with church-accom- 
modation only for 3,800, of which 850 
only were free, where a new Church is 
to be built, capable of holding 600, 
300 free ; another parish, with a popula- 
tion of 8,000, and with church-room only 
for 750,—300 free ; where, by the build- 
ing of anew Church, the accommodation 
will be doubled, 750 being added, 450 
free; another parish of 36,000, with 
church-room only for 2,200,—300 only 
free; where, by the building of a new 
Church, 1,000 will have church-room 
provided, all free: in the Diocese of 
Chester, a parish of between 60,000 and 
70,000, with church-room for less than 
6,000, only 900 free; where, by a new 
Church, additional accommodation for 
1,000 persons will be provided, 500 free; 
another parish in the same diocese of 
upwards of 46,000, with church accom- 
modation only for 6,000,—2,000 free ; 
where, by the enlargement of a Chapel, 
330 additional sittings will be provided, 
all free: in the Diocese of Ripon, a parish 
of upwards of 29,000, with church-room 
for little more than 5,000,—1,500 free ; 
where a Chapel is to be built, containing 
500, 300 of them free: in the Diocese of 
St. David’s, a parish of 3,000, with church- 
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room only for 350, all free, to which, by 
the building of a new Chapel, 230 addi- 
tional sittings will be provided, 200 of 
them free. Many more cases might be 
cited of the like spiritual destitution ; but 
these few the Committee have thought it 
well to extract from the tables which will 
be appended to the Report, as showing 
what pressing claims are continually 
coming before them, in the appropria- 
tion of the funds, unhappily so limited, 
which are placed at their disposal. The 
cases just referred to, among others, have 
been most carefully considered by the 
Committee, and the utmost assistance 
afforded which the Society’s means would 
allow. 

The recent enactment of the Legisla- 
ture, by which will be effected the division 
of large parishes with a view to more 
effectual pastoral care and superintend- 
ence, has already occasioned a consider- 
able call upon the Society’s resources. 
In the three months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, of the present year, 
the Committee have made Grants to the 
amount of upwards of £2,000 towards 
the building of nine new Churches or 
Chapels, to be in whole, or in part, en- 
dowed from the funds placed at the dis- 
posal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
In these cases the population is often 
large ; in many instances distant two or 
three miles from any place of worship 
belonging to the Established Church. 
In one instance, in the Diocese of Chester, 
there is a population of upwards of 400 
at a distance of three miles from the 
nearest church; the moral tone of the 
population of the district is described as 
being “ at the lowest scale;” and where, 
as the Committee are informed, ‘‘a liberal 
Grant will encourage the local Committee 
to make further exertions for building 
Schools and Parsonage-houses,”’ the site 
being given, and the funds chiefly ob- 
tained from parties who will not be 
personally benefited by the Church. In 
another place, in the same diocese, there 
is a district containing 1,200 “ principally 
small cottagers, and literally without the 
means of attending Divine worship ;” the 
applicant, the Clergyman of the parish, 
contributing £1,000; £500 for the pro- 
posed Church, and £500 for a Parsonage- 
house. In another case, in the Diocese 
of Lichfield, there is a township contain- 
ing a population of 800, “distant two 
mies and a half from the nearest Church, 
the inhabitants poor and totally unedu- 
cated,’”’ where, in addition to £400 con- 
tributed towards the Church, a like sum 
of £400 has been raised towards building 
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a Parsonage-house and Schools. And 
these cases, it is to be expected, will be 
daily multiplying. The Committee have 
received intimation that many other ap- 
plications, arising out of the late measure, 
will shortly be brought before them; to 
meet which, their present means are 
wholly insufficient. 

The Committee feel that the measures 
thus in progress for bringing these out- 
casts, for so indeed they may be termed, 
within the reach of the Church’s mini- 
strations and pastoral care, warrant, and 
make necessary, a strong appeal at the 
present time, for greatly increased sup- 
port to this Society. If we believe that 
the first step in the work of evangelizing 
these neglected districts has been taken 
in the best way, when a Clergyman has 
been placed among them, without wait- 
ing for a Church to be built, it must be 
from the conviction that where the mini- 
strations of the pastor are supplied, the 
foundations of a house of God will ere 
long be laid. It cannot be that Church- 
men, with due feeling for the decencies 
of religious worship, and sensible of the 
powerful influence of those sacred asso- 
ciations and impressions, which, under 
such circumstances, are especially im- 
portant, will be content, that a body of 
Clergy thus called into existence shall be 
left to perform the public offices of the 
Church in licensed school-rooms, or 
other places, unsuitable to the holy pur- 
poses to which they are thus, occasionally, 
from necessity, converted. A great de- 
mand must arise for assistance in Church- 
building in such districts : and it will be 
recollected that until some provision be 
made from public sources, it is to this 
Society, with its Diocesan Associations, 
that the country must look for the supply 
of its necessities in this respect; the 
Parliamentary Grants placed at the dis- 
posal of her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Building New Churches in Populous 
Places being now nearly exhausted. 

Another source from which must be 
anticipated a great increase of application 
to the Society, is in the effort now making, 
on so large a scale, by the National 
Society, with the aid of its Special Fund, 
towards establishing Schools in the Ma- 
nufacturing and Mining Districts. As it 
is one consequence of the building of a 
new Church, that Schools speedily follow, 
so, on the other hand, the establishment 
of new Schools makes the want of 
Churches, in which the children of such 
Schools may attend divine worship, more 
strongly felt. And these wants, thus 
created, it may be observed, were fore- 
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most in the view of those who first drew 
the attention of the Government, now 
nearly thirty years ago, to the want of 
Church-room for the population, and 
whose efforts led to the establishment of 
this Society. In a memorial addressed 
to Lord Liverpool, in 1815, reference 
was particularly made to the Schools 
which had been erected by means of the 
National Society, established a few years 
earlier; and it was urged, “ that the 
benefit of these Schools must be in a 
great measure lost, and the object of them 
remain unobtained, if places for public 
worship were not provided fur the chil- 
dren therein educated, both during the 
period of their instruction, ani after they 
shall have quitted the schools.” The 
same argument applies now as power- 
fully as then; and it cannot be too 
strongly stated, that the great effort 
which the National Society is now mak- 
ing in the cause of the education of “the 
poor in the principles of the Established 
Church” will be but imperfect, or will be, 
paftially at least, (it is to be feared,) 
turned to evil, unless it be followed up 
by a strong and united effort to provide 
the children thus placed under religious 
instruction with the means of attending 
the public services of the Church with 
full advantage. 

The Committee must now advert to 
the state of the Society’s finances. They 
have to report, in the first place, that 
the collections made under the authority 
of the Royal Letter, issued towards the 
close of the year 1842, have produced to 
the 3lst of March last, from 8,840 re- 
turns, the sum of £30,818; and the 
Committee do not venture to hope that 
the sum above named will be materially 
increased; and the total sum to be ex- 
pected will fall somewhat short of the 
average amount received from the same 
source in former years; that average 
being about £35,000. 

The Committee have specially to ac- 
knowledge donations of £100 each from 
J. Brown, Esq.; from Chas. Hoare, Esq., 
the Society’s late Treasurer, this being 
his eighth donation to the same amount ; 
from the Rev. Dr. Spranger; and from 
the Hon. John Simpson; also the like 
sums from four anonymous donors; and 
one of £125 from another anonymous 
contributor, Legacies to the amount of 
£790 have been bequeathed to the So- 
ciety by the Rev. D. M. Bourne, Miss 
Simcoe, H. Stocking, Esq., and William 
Vale, Esq. The Committee have also 
received remittances from the Diocesan 
and District Societies and Committees, 
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to the amount of £1,722. Though this 
sum falls somewhat short of the usual 
average, the Committee must again, in 
their present Report, call the attention 
of the Annval Court to the great assist- 
ance rendered to the Society by these 
Associations. It will be borne in mind 
that those of them which make remit- 
tances to this Society, remit but a certain 
portion of their funds, not more than 
one-fourth, commonly, of their annual 
subscriptions, and a still smaller propor- 
tion of their donations ; the benefit con- 
ferred by them must not, therefore, be 
estimated simply by the amount of their 
contribution to the general treasury of 
this Society, though this is, indeed, most 
valuable, and calls for grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

It is with much satisfaction that the 
Committee observe some increase during 
the past and present years in the amount 
of Annual Subscriptions ; and they can- 
not but hope that augmentation may be 
made, progressively, from this source to 
the funds of the Society, as well as by 
the donations, which, in the past and 
former years, contributed in so large and 
liberal measure from a limited number of 
individuals, have mainly enabled the So- 
ciety to continue hitherto its labours in 
the work of Christian piety and charity 
committed to it. 

The present amount of Grants up to 
the 31st of March, was £55,015. And the 
sum in the Society’s hands, to meet this 
demand, was £62,931 11s. 3d., leaving a 
disposable balance of only 7,916 11s. 3d. 
Of this sum it must be added, though the 
present Report, strictly speaking, be- 
longs only to the year ending with the 
31st of March, £7,065 has been pledged 
in Grants voted at the two Committees 
of last month and the present, reducing 
the above balance to £851 11s. 3d. 

The Committee feel it absolutely im- 
possible, though their treasury is thus 
nearly exhausted, to withhold the aid so 
earnestly sought from every quarter. 
They feel convinced that, when the case 
is known, as they trust it may soon be, 
and felt in all its urgency and import- 
ance, the liberal contributions of a Chris- 
tian people will not be wanting to enable 
the Society to go on in its “ work of faith 
and labour of love.” Especially would 
they make their appeal to those who are 
deriving large incomes from those densely 
populated manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts, the spiritual necessities of which 
so painfully pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the Society, and its sadly limited 
means. 






Intelligence. 


As a specimen of these urgent cases, 
the Committee cannot refrain from ad- 
ducing, before they close this Report, the 
instances of the two parishes of Man- 
chester and Stockport, which have re- 
cently been brought before them. The 
parish of Manchester, containing a popu- 
lation of half a million souls, is stated to 
have within it seven entire townships 
without Churches, with an amount of 
population in each, varying from 1,200 
to nearly 5,000, respectively, altogether 
upwards of 20,000, exclusively of the large 
town districts. In Stockport there are 
three townships, containing populations 
of 1,400, 3,300, and 5,300, respectively, 
in like manner destitute of Churches. 
And there are other similar cases. It 
must be acknowledged, with all thankful- 
ness, that much indeed has been done, 
and this irrespectively of the mass of 
population in the great towns themselves. 
Upwards of 50 Churches have been built 
within the last ten years, only in the 
Diocese of Chester, providing for more 
than 220,000 souls, “all of whom were 
heretofore debarred the ordinances and 
ministrations of the Established Church.” 
And in the ten years between 1831 and 
1841, the provision of Church-room in 
Cheshire and Lancashire has “ increased 
in greater proportion than the popula- 
tion, yet there is a fearful deficiency ” 
still. Taking one in three, or thirty- 
three per cent., as the best amount to 
be provided of Church-accommodation, 
there is reported in twenty principal 
towns and parishes of Lancashire and 
Cheshire only, a deficiency of Church- 
room for an aggregate of upwards of 
227,000. In a communication lately re- 
ceived from the Diocese of Chester, it is 
said, “We want immediately 25 new 
Churches in Cheshire, of which 13 are 
most urgent cases, averaging 4,000 souls 
to each. We require 132 for Lancashire, 
of which 120 are urgent. We calculate 
on about 50 of these coming under the 
Clergy Endowment Act; on 11 being 
built from local resources; perhaps 12 
are hopeless.” 

In this condition of things, it must be 
the fervent hope and prayer of every one 
who has the welfare of his country at 
heart, that it may please Almighty God 
to move the hearts of his servants to a 
large measure of bountifulness, and that 
every member of our Church may be 
brought to feel the urgent obligation 
which lies upon him to lend his aid, ac- 
cording to the ability with which he is 
blessed, to this great and holy work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
AN APPEAL TO THE STATUTES. 


Has Dr. Hampden the right of stop- 
ping Divinity Degrees? That is to say, 
is the consent of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity necessary for obtaining a Divi- 
nity Degree ? 

This is a simple question of fact, and 
must be decided by an appeal to the Sta- 
tutes. The Regius Professor is what the 
Statutes of the University make him, 
and nothing more. No vague undefin- 
able powers belong to him simply from 
his ¢itle of Regius Professor. The title 
of itself confers nothing : whatever powers 
may accompany it must depend upon 
academical Jaw for their existence. 

Do the Statutes of the University then 
give the Regius Professor this power? 
They do not. Any one may satisfy him- 
self cn this head by merely looking over 
the Statutes relating to the subject. 
From the Exercises in the Schools, in 
the first instance, up to the granting of 
the grace in Congregation, to the Pre- 
sentation, and the Degree, they do not 
once mention or imply such a right, as 
belonging to the Regius Professor. 

1. The Statute which regulates the 
performance of the Exercises for Divinity 
Degrees is as follows :— 


Tit. VI. 


§ 2. Ezxercitia pro Gradu Baccalaurei 
in Theologia prestanda. 


Sect. vi. 


“Statutum est, quod is, qui ad Gra- 
dum Baccalaurei in S. Theologia promo- 
veri cupit, priusquam Gratiam proponat, 
bis in disputationibus Theologicis pro 
Forma Opponentis principalis, (id est, 
primo vel secundo loco disputantis) mu- 
nere perfunctus fuerit, et semel per duas 
horas in Schola Theologica pro Forma 
responderit. 

“ Quodque ante hujusmodi Disputa- 
tiones, Queestiones, una cum nominibus 
Opponentium et Respondentis, per sep- 
tem dies integros significentur, program- 
mate affixo valvis utriusque exterioris 
Porte Scholarum, ac insuper muris Col- 
legii Omnium Animarum, et Oriel, qua 
Australis et Occidentalis parietes Pla- 
team versus in angulos coeunt.” 

This Statute, which was formally re- 
enacted in 1833, is the one upon which 
the Exercises for Divinity Degrees now 
rest. And this Statute, so far as the 
letter is concerned at any rate, does not 
give the powers, now claimed, to the 
Regius Professor—for one plain reason 


—that it does not once mention his 
name throughout. But let us allow it 
to be interpreted by an ancient one, 
(Tit. viii.) abrogated now, which speaks 
of the Regius Professor as “ moderator,”’ 
in the ordinary theological disputations, 
of which the disputationary exercises for 
Divinity Degrees are supposed by some 
to have been a branch. It then simply 
remains to see what the meaning of the 
word “moderator” is. Dr. Johnson, 
citing the old authorities, gives it, 

‘One who presides in a disputation to 
restrain the contending parties from inde- 
cency, and confine them to the question. 

‘** How does he seasonably commit 
the opponent with the respondent, like a 
long-practised moderator.’ More.’’ 

The part of “ moderating” then only 
gives the Regius Professor certain regu- 
lating and managing functions with re- 
spect to the Disputations which are held 
for the Degree: it gives him no sort of 
power as to granting or withholding the 
Degree itself. The office of moderator 
in the Exercises is wholly distinct from 
that of Judge of the Degree, and there- 
fore the Regius Professor has clearly no 
control over the Degree, so far as this 
stage of the proceedings is concerned. 

2. After the performance of the Exer- 
cises comes the Supplication for the 
Grace in Congregation. And here, 
again, Congregation is the sole arbiter. 
The three parties which compose Con- 
gregation, viz. the Majority of Regents, 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the Proctors, 
grant the grace. And all that any other 
party, be he Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity, or any one else, can do, is to sus- 
pend the Degree three times; after 
which, he is obliged to give his reason 
for doing so, and the validity of this 
reason is decided on by Congregation.— 
Corpus Statutorum, p. 83. 

3. With respect to the Presentation of 
the Divinity Candidate, there is no 
ground whatever for making the Regius 
Professor of Divinity the necessary Pre- 
sentor. His name is not mentioned in 
the Statute regulations on this point. 
The Professorships of the other depart- 
ments, too, are not invested with any 
such privilege ; and why should it attach 
to the Divinity Professorship more than 
to the others ?—Corpus Stat. p. 94. 

4, The form of conferring the Degree 
is performed hy the Vice-Chancellor 
solely. 
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Thus, from first to last, from the per- 
formance of the Exercises to the con- 
ferring of the Degree, the Statutes 
afford no jot of ground upon which a 
prohibitory power of the Regius Pro- 
fessor over Divinity Degrees can rest 
itself. And it would be as impossible 
to bring forward academical custom in 
support of such a power. For, as a 
matter of fact, Regius Professors of 
Divinity not only never have prohibited 
Degrees, but have never claimed the 
power of doing so. Dr. Hampden, if he 
asserts this claim, is the first asserter 
of it. 


Intelligence. 


In this state of the case, it only re- 
mains, with reference to the Regius 
Professor’s expression, “‘non sufficit pro 
forma”’ recently heard in the Schools, to 
say,—that if he meant it, as he seems to 
have done, to act as a prohibition en the 
Degree, it was a simply null, idle, and 
futile, unauthoritative, unstatutable as- 
sumption on his part ; that as such it im- 
poses no kind ot legal obligation on the 
Vice-Chancellor to refuse the Degree ; 
but throws him entirely, should he 
choose this alternative, upon the autho- 
rity of his own single irresponsible veto, 

May 1, 1844. 


AMERICA. 


* Deata or THE Rev. Artuur CaRgy.—It 
is with peculiarly sad emotions that we record 
the departure of this young divine. 

** Hisconstitution was naturally delicate, and 
he was dangerously ill a considerable part of 
the winter, when his physicians advised, as the 
only measure likely to prolong his days, that he 
should seek the milder air of the Island of Cuba. 
He breathed his last as the vessel in which he 
was embarked was entering the harbour of 
Havanna !"—Gosy 4 Messenger. 


The following is from the New York Church- 
man -— 


“ Arruur Carey is no more for this world. 
He died, ‘ without a gasp, groan, or struggle,’ 
on the 4th of April, within sight of Cuba, at the 
age of twenty-one years and ten months; and 
on the next morning (Good Friday) at six 
o'clock, about fifteen or twenty miles north-east 
of Moro Castle, at Havana,—the ensign hoisted 
at half-mast, and the crew all mustered on the 
quarter-deck,—his body was consigned to the 
deep, in the hope of a blessed resurrection, in 
that day when ‘the earth and the sea shall give 
up their dead.’ 

“ At a meeting of the Vestry of the ‘Church 
of the Annunciation,’ held on Monday evening, 
the 30th of April, 1844, all the members being 
present, the following Preamble and Resolu- 
tions, presented by the Secretary, were unani- 
mously adopted. 

“ The Vestry of the Church of the Annunci- 
ation, in the city of New York, having received 
the painful intelligence of the death of Arthur 
Carey, late the Assistant Minister in their 
Church, and desirous to testify the deep sense 
of the bereavement which they have sustained, 
have therefore— 

“ Resolved, That this Vestry oe www 4 
tender to the afflicted relatives of the deceased, 
and especially to his excellent father, whose 
melancholy duty it was to commit to the deep 
the earthly remains of a beloved and most 
dutiful son, their unfeigned sympathy and 
condolence, under this afflictive dispensation of 
Divine Providence. Earnestly and affectionately 
do we commend them in this their hour of sor- 
row, to ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
and under its benign influence to that humble 
and confiding faith in ‘ the love of God’ which 
brings the wounded and stricken heart the com- 
fort and strength of ‘the communion of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 


** Resolved, That although but recently con- 
nected with this Parish in the office of an 
Assistant Minister, the brief services of Mr. 
Carey deserve to be remembered by us with 
lasting gratitude. Young in years, yet profound 
in knowledge, and having evidently drank long 
and deep of the pure fountain of Holy Scripture 
under the guidance of the Church Catholic, and 
of the Anglican branch thereof in her best and 
purest days; in his ‘style of preaching, simple, 
direct, and practical, seeking to inform and 
guide the judgment, and to purify the heart; 
in his disposition, docile and calm, forbearing 
and forgiving, ‘yet, when duty required, firm 
and decided ; in his deportment, exemplary and 
unobtrusive; in his habits, uniformly pious and 
devout, and possessing a simplicity, sincerity, 
and perfection of character which is rarely 
attained by any human being, he has inspired 
us with a vrofound respect for his character as a 
Clergyman and a Christian, and left behind him 
a memory which we shall never cease to cherish 
with sentiments of reverence and love. 

“* Resolved, That now that the mighty ocean 
has closed over the earthly remains of our be- 
loved brother, and in the calm retrospect of the 
events connected with his ordination, we cannot 
withhold our expression of gratitude to the 
Bishop of this Diocese for that firmness to which, 
under God, we have been indebted for the ser- 
vices of him whose loss we now deplore. A 
more orthodox and pious Christian, a more in- 
telligent and exemplary Churchman, we humbly 
think, has not existed among us: and while we 
presume not to sit in judgment on those who 
opposed his admission to the ministry, we can- 
not but bless God for his memory, and thank 
Him for having made us members of a Church 
which has had such men to serve at her altars 
as ARTHUR CAREY. 

“On motion—Resolved, That an attested copy 
of the foregoing preamble and Resolutions be 
transmitted to John Carey, Esq. the father of the 
deceased ; and to the Churchman for publication. 

“On motion of Robert D. Weeks, Esq., 
seconded by Chief-Justice Jones, it was fur- 
ther— 

“« Resolved, That the Reverend Rector be and 
is hereby requested to furnish for publication, 
in pamphlet form, a copy of the sermon preached 
by him on Sunday morning last, on occasion of 
the death of the Rev. Arthur Carey, the late 
Assistant Minister in this Church. £ 

** Attest, Froyp Smita, Secretary. 
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American Church. Part II. See vol. vi. p. 677. 
[Prayer Book and Canons of the American 
Church. American Church Newspapers, §c.]} 
317—334. Hawks’ Collections, 317. England 
originates evil which others follow out, 318. 
Applied to our inconsistent state; mixed 
aspect of the Church of England, 319. Our 
anomalous state, 320. Amplitude of our 
means, 321. Settlement of Virginia, ibid. 
Romanistsettlement of Maryland, 322. Church 
endowment in Virginia and Maryland, 323. 
Want of Colonial Bishops, 324. Colonial 
commissaries, 325. Drs. Blair and Bray, 
326, 327. Bequests toward American Epi- 
scopate, 328. Talbot and Keith, 328, 329. 
Consecration of Welton and Talbot by the 
Non-jurors, 329, 330. Opposition to the 
American Episcopate, 331, 332. Dr. Chandler, 
333. Virginian convention, ibid. Persecu- 
tion of the Church during the revolutionary 
war, 334. 


c. 


Children, the Church a home for. [Skinner's 
Sermon, ‘A Holy Zeal for her Little Children,’ 
§c.] 1—15. Unchanged nature of evil, 1. 
Feeling instead of faith, 2. Unconscious 
holding of heresy, 3. Unreal estimate of the 
Catholic system, 4. éstheticism, 5. Rela- 
tion of the faith to personal duties, 6, 7. 
Church-fellowship a living truth, 8. Applied 
to children, 9. Their trusting self-denying 
nature; their relations to God and man, 10, 
ll. The life of the Catechism, 12. Attend- 
ance of children on the daily service, 13. 
Early Confirmation, 14; and Communion, ibid. 

Christian Knowledge Society—Reign of Interim. 
[Scott's Appeal to the Members of the S.P.C.K. 
on Doctrinal Changes introduced into their 
Tracts.) 265—288. ‘ Laissez faire,” 265. 
S.P.C.K. at Bartlett’s Buildings, 266. Little 
concessions, 266, 267. Suppression of old 
Tracts, 268. Messrs. Rivington, 269. Com- 
mittee of General Literature, ibid. Change 
of language, 270. ‘‘ Pious Country Pa- 
rishioner,” 271.. Appointment of Tract Com- 
mittee, 272. Its composition, 273. ‘‘ Death-bed 
Scenes,” ibid. Family Bible andCommentary, 
274. Gilly’s ‘‘ Our Protestant Forefathers,” 
—its Erastian nature, 275. Hey’s tract, 276. 
“Our Protestant Forefathers,” 277. Influence 
of “Interim,” negative and positive, 278. 
Mutilation of old books, 279. Publication 
of the Appeal, ibid. Extracts from—Mutila- 
tion of Ken, 280—284. Ditto of Wilson 
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Convocation, 


and Nelson, &c. 284. New tracts s ted, 
285. Tract No.619, 286. S.P.C.K.’s Report 
on Ken’s Manual, 287, 288. [See also p. 435.] 

Church, Objective System of the. [Marshall's 
Notes. Tracts on Doctrine and Practice. 
Gresley’s Anglo-Catholicism, §c. §c.] 521— 
542. Man’s faculties, 521. The Church sup- 
plies objects, 522. Need of systems, 523 ; 
their final end, 524. Feelifgs of reverence, 
524, 525; Of shame, 526, 527. The Confes- 
sional and Absolution, 527, 528. Of ambi- 
tion, 529. St. Ignatius, Loyola, and St. 
Francis, 530. Contrast between Church and 
schism, 531. Of compassion, 532— 535. 
Moral interests, 536. Self-denial, 537. Ex- 
citement, 538. Association, 539, 540. Un- 
reality of Low-Church system, 541. Remedies 
of our defects, 542. 

Colonial Emigration — New Zealand. ([Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s Travels in New Zealand. 
Bishop Selwyn’s Letters. Ritter’s New Zea- 
land, with a Map.] 393—426. New Zealand 
the Yeoman’s Colony, 394. History of the 
Colonization of the Island, 395—397. Arrival 
and acts of the Bishop, 398. Nature of land 
claims, 399. Auckland, its situation and 
capabilities, 400—403. Waimate and the 
region of the hot springs, 404, 405. Ton- 
gariroo, Waikato, Rotu-Mahana and its hot 
cascade, 406—409. Taranaki, or New Ply- 
mouth, its peculiar fitness for small working 
farmers, 410—413. Cook’s Straits, Welling- 
ton, Port Nicholson, the Valley of the Wan- 
ganui, disadvantages of its locality, 413— 
416. Nelson and the Valley of the Waimea, 
417, 418. The New Zealander; mixed races; 
early traditions of origin, 419—421. The re- 
ligion of the native; the nature of his idola- 
try, 422,423. The general character of the 
native, 424—426. 

Coningsby. (Coningsby, or the New Generation, 
by B. D’ Israeli, Esq. M.P. &c.) 667—689. Cha- 
racter and merits of this novel, 667—677. 
Influence of Judaism on mankind, 671—675. 
Mr. D’Israeli’s alliance with Young England, 
676. Young England an important symptom, 
its real limits, 678, 679. Conservatism supplies 
us with a positive and universally applicable 
principle, 680—682. But yet an inadequate 
one, and why, 682, 683. hig ascendency, 
its real character and aim, 684. Permanent 
elements of the English Constitution, mon- 
archy the prominently enduring one, its pro- 
bable revival among us, 685—689. Warning 
to Young England, 689. 

evival of. ([Lathbury’s His- 

Railway travelling, 466. 
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tory.) 466—481, 
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Applied to Church system, 467. Laws of the 
Church, parliamentary and canonical, 468, 
469. Constitution of Convocation, 470. Arch- 
bishop’s writ, 471. History of Convocation, 
472, 473. Want of independence, 474. Envy 
of schismatics, 475. Yoke of the State, 476. 


Suffragan Bishops, 478,479. Restoration of 
Convocation, 480. Recent petitions, 481. 


D. 


Defection from the Church. [Jukes’s Reasons 
for Separation. Examination of Mr. Close’s 
Pamphlet.) 542—562. Hull ten years since, 
542. Church Reform and the Oxford Tracts, 
543, 544. Mr. Jukes’s defection, 545. The 
Queen’s Supremacy, 546. Baptismal Rege- 
neration, 547—551. Mr. Jukes’s irreverence, 
552. His neglect of Church duties, 553. Mr. 
Close’s tendency, 554. Contrasted with Mr. 
Jukes’s, ibid. Position of the Low-Church 
party, 555. Cause of defections to Rome, ibid. 
Foresight of Jebb and Knox, 556, 557. Church 
Missionary Society, 558. Relations towards 
the Drummond and Dunbar Schism, 559. Mr. 
Bickersteth’s Mission, 560, 561. Relations of 
English and Scotch Churches, 562. 

Domestic Life of Dissent. ([Eilis’s Family 
Secrets.] 591—596. Our mutual ignorance, 
591. Mrs. Ellis a dissenter, ibid. Coarseness 
of dissent, 592. Drunkenness, idid. Vul- 
garity, 593. Trustworthiness of Mrs. Ellis, 
594. The “ Minister,” 595. Mrs. Ellis’s 
ignorance, 596. Character of ‘“ Family 
Secrets,” ibid. 

Drummond and Dunbar Schism—Foreign Pa- 
rallels. [Scottish Episcopal Times, §c.| 298 
—304. (See ‘“‘ Scotch Communion Office.”) 
Parallel Schism in America, The Maryland 
case, 298. Bp. Claggett’s resignation. Mr. 
Dashiell’s attempt to become suffragan, 299. 
Bp. Kemp’s election, and Dashiell’s excom- 
munication, 300, 301. Free Church in Eng- 
land, 302. Declaration of Clergy and Laity 
against Church principles, ibid. Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 303. Christian Union Society, 
304. 


E. 


English Preaching. [Sermons on the Duties of 
Daily Life, by F. E. Paget, M.A. $c. Ser- 
mons preached to the British Congregation at 
Florence, by their late Chaplain, the Rev. R. 
J. Tennant, M.A. §c.] 596—614. The ordi- 
nance of preaching as easily under as over- 
rated; Mr. Froude’s estimate of it contrary 
to Catholic sentiment; the Puritan doctrine 
on the subject a distortion rather than an 
abandonment of the Primitive, inadequately 
answered by Hooker, 597, 598. Case of 
Origen, 600. Prevalent weakness of English 
Preaching, 601, 602. Not to be remedied by 
borrowing from others, 602—604. Human 
means, mastery of common language distinct 
from the copying thereof, 604—606. Evils of 
too much condescension, 606, 607. No Spe- 
cimens left us of yy epeene Preaching, 607. 
The Reformation of the seventeenth century 
does not supply us with perfect specimens, 608. 
Folly of the Preacher prescribing to himself 
a certain length, 608, 609. The exhibition of 
one prominent view on the whole the best 
form of Sermon, and that adopted by our best 
Preachers at present, 609. Formal divisions, 
609, 610. Augustine the best model in this 
kind, 610, 611. Expository Preaching, Chry- 
sostom the best model, 611. Comparison be- 
tween St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, 612. 
Bull in the seventeenth century, Horne, Paley, 
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and Horsley, in the eighteenth, 613. Loss of 
Bishop Butler’s Parochial Sermons, 613. 
Merits of Messrs. Paget’s and Tennant’s 
Sermons, 613, 614. 


F. 


Fouqué [Life and Writings of.) 304—317. 
Growing popularity of his writings a good sign 
of the times—qualities required in order to ap- 
preciate them, 305. Multifarious, but on the 
whole having one tendency, 306. Beara strik- 
ing testimony to the definition of poetry, as 
“‘ theindirect expression of some overpowering 
emotion, or ruling taste and feeling, the direct 
expression of which is somehow repressed,” 
307. This feeling in Fouqué “a deep and 
mysterious yearning after the unseen world 
simply as such,” 308. Circumstances of his 
childish life illustrative of this, 309. His 
education —injudicious treatment by his 
friends—distressed state of mind—his mo- 
ther’s death —its happy effects, 312—317. 


H. 


History of Scotland—The King and the Kirk. 
[Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. IX. 
Lawson's Episcopal Church in Scotland from 
the Reformation to the Revolution.] 639—659. 
The position of James at his mother’s death, 
638—640. His marriage and coronation of 
his queen, 640. The King’s orations on 
witchcraft and Church-government, 641, 642. 
Violence of the Kirk; the Stewart Plot, 643 
—645. Elizabeth’s hypocrisy, 645. . Kirk 
and the Catholics, 646—648. The General 
Assembly of 1596, 649. David Black and 
the King, 650, 651. Riot in Edinburgh and 
violence of the preachers, 652—654. The 
victory of the King ; the King’s queries, 654, 
655. Submission of the Kirk; the King’s 
progress towards Episcopacy, 656—658. The 
Basilicon Doron; the ambassador’s priest ; 
the players and the preachers, 658, 659. 

Hope, Signs of. [Smith's Letters on National 
Religion. Evans's Rectory of Valehead, and 
Church of God. Testimonies of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to Catholic Truth. Maurice's 
Kingdom of Christ.) 163—183. General in- 
terest taken in Theology at present, and great 
progress of Church sentiments, 163, 164. The 
present age seems especially to call for a 
development of the Catholic Church. Consi- 
derations to be kept in mind in regard to 
preceding periods, 164—166. Causes which 
have conspired to one end, that of Catholic 
sentiment, in our day, 166—182. Increased 
seriousness of Religion among the High 
Church clergy, 167, 168. Travelling,—legiti- 
mate influence of Rome on the mind of those 
who visit it, 169—171. Literary Revolution, 
influence of Wordsworth, 171—173; of Cole- 
ridge, 173—176. Students of Prophecy, 177. 
Mr. Evans’s works, Keble’s Christian Year, 
Bp. Jebb, and Mr. Knox, 177—179. Mr. 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, 179—182. 

Hymnology. [4 Day in the Sanctuary, with an 
Introductory Treatise on Hymnology, by the 
Rev. R. W. Evans, §c.] 85—102. Popular 
Misconceptions of a Hymn—no Scripture pre- 
cedent for a metrical one, 85. Hebrew Poetry 
proceeds upon rhythm only—advantages, ac- 
cording to Mr. Evans, of rhythmic prose over 
metre in sacred composition, 86, 87. Real 
reason why verse must be excluded from any 
distinctively Liturgic art is, that to give plea- 
sure is its professed object, 88. The question, 
Can the Church’s stock of Liturgic Psalmody 
be materially increased? 89—92. Although it 
be very doubtful that it can, there may yet 
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be scope for such experiments as Mr. Evans's, 
in which he is not unprecedented—Mr. Dor- 
rington’s, Hickes’s, and Mr. Joshua Smith’s 
Books of Devotion, 92—95. Merit of Mr. 
Evans’s Hymns, 95—98. Possible applicability 
to Family Devotion, 98, 99. Verse not to be 
absolutely prohibited in Church; the Anthem 
may be metrical; untenable character of 
some of Mr. Evans’s arguments against it, 
99—102. 


M. 


Mexican Civilization, and its Origin. [Pres- 
cott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico— 
Cortez’s Dispatches, by G. Folsom.] 27—53. 
Undue tendency to depreciate the dangers of 
the Spanish contest, 27. Arrival of the 
Aztecs in the Valley of Mexico, 29. Cortez’s 
description of Mexico, 30. Elective monarchy 
of the Aztecs, 31. Laws and judges, 32. Re- 
ligious worship, 34. Resemblance of cere- 
monial to Christian rites, 35. Hieroglyphic 
writings and records, 36,37. Astronomical 
knowledge, 38. Agricultural science, 39. The 
Tezcucan republic—its refinement, 40, 41. 
The royal bard’s poem, 42,43. Nezahual- 
coyotl and the golden age of Tezcuco, 44, 45. 
Tlascala—its ferocity, 46, 47. Cholula, the 
Holy City, 48. Various theories of the 
peopling of America, 49, 50. Indications of 
an Eastern origin, 50—52. 


N. 


Natural History of Man. [Dr. Pritchard's Na- 
tural History of Man.] 563—590. Varieties 
of the human race, 563. Authority of Scrip- 
ture testimony to the unity of the human race, 
564, 565. Species and per t varieties 
defined, 565. Definitions of kind, likeness, 
unity, 566. Natural affinity, 567. Hybrids, 
568. Intermarriages, 569. Variation in the 
tribes of animals, 569, 570. Hooker on a 
characteristic difference between mankind 
and animals, 570. Bishop Butler on the pro- 
gressiveness of mankind, 571. Different com- 
plexions of mankind are neither specific nor 
permanent varieties, 572, 573. air of the 
negro, 573. Shapeof the human skull, 574— 
576. General conclusion from the foregoing 
facts, 577. Mythological accounts of the 
origin of the human race, 578, 579. Dr. 
Pritchard’s classification of mankind, 580,581. 
Syro-Arabian, Egyptian, Arian, Allophylian 
races, their physical characteristics, religious 
and social habits, 581—585. Comparison of 
human races in respect of their mental en- 
dowments, 585—587. No religion can be 
wholly untrue, 588. Psychological characters 
of the Aborigines of America, Africa, and 
Oceanica, 588, 589. The Church Catholic, 





Newman, J. H. [Sermons, bearing on subjects 
of the day.) 102—113. Mr. Newman’s posi- 
tion, gifts, and learning, 102, 103. Character 
and style of his Sermons, 104, 105; his recent 
volume, 106. Results of the condemnation of 
Tract No. 90, 107, 108. Recent Protestant 
developments of the Church, 109. The pro- 
pee Prussian Episcopate. The Jerusalem 

ishopric. Episcopal Charges. Subjects of 
the day. The Catholic revival, how possibly 
unreal, 110—113. 


Oo. 
Orders—Holy, Candidates for. [Manning and 


Wilberforce’s Charges, §c.] 335—347. Need 
of additional Clergy, 335. Should benefices 


be lowered in value, 336. The ministry as a 
sep ncn pe 336. Sacrifices of the Clergy, 337. 

ts hold upon the middle classes, 338. Expen- 
siveness of clerical education, 339. The Dia- 
conate, 340. Retiring pensions for Clergy, 
ibid. Privileges of the Ministry, 341. And 
dignity, 342. Advice to parents, 343, 344. 
Need of prayer—Revival of Convocation, 
345. Our divisions, 346. 


Orders, Holy, Education for. [Law's Address 


to the Bishops.) 659—667. University train- 
ing for orders, 661. Defective systems of the 
Universities, 662. Diocesan theological col- 
leges, 663. Their local advantages, 664. 
Burnet’s testimony, 665. Connexion with 
Cathedrals, 666. And with existing univer- 
sities, 667. 


Oxford and its Governors. [Macmullen’s Ex- 


ercises. Appeal to the Statutes. The Mac- 
mullen Correspondence.| 690—709. State of 
Oxford—opposition to authorities, 690, 691. 
University Life, what it should be and what 
it is, 692, 693. Constitution and government 
—the Hebdomadal Board and Convocation, 
693. Recent divinity statute, its rejection, 
694, 695. If proposed honestly by the Heb- 
domadal Board—if dishonestly, 696, 697. 
General feeling towards the statute, 697. The 
majority, 698. Implied censure on the Heb- 
domadal Board, 699. Taking the edge off 
the defeat, 700. Possible reasons for the re- 
cent conduct of the Hebdomadal Board and 
State Influence, 701. The Macmullen case, 
702, 703. Mr. Macmullen’s degree refused, 
704. Dr. Hampden and Dr. Wynter, ibid. 
Heylyn and Prideaux, ibid. Was the Vice- 
Chancellor’s conduct statutable? 705. Re- 
turn to the disputations, 707. Mr. Garbett’s 
sermon, 708. Laud’s Instructions, ibid. Mac- 
mullen’s Exercises, 709. 


Oxford New Divinity Statute. [Some Hints as 


to the Character of the Statute now proposed 
to Convocation.| 426—438. The ultimatum 
of the Hebdomadal Board, 426. No substan- 
tial change in the statute, 426—428. Regius 
Professor, 429. New examination and new 
degree in Theology, ibid. Paper issued at Ox- 
ford, 430—432. Letter in the “‘ Times,” 433, 434. 
Influence of the Government, 434. Differ- 
ence between German and English univer- 
sities, 435. External aspect of Oxford, 436. 
Dang tendencies exhibited by the Heb- 
domadal Board, 437, 438. 





P. 


Plain Tune. [Dyce’s Psalter, §c. with Plain 


Tune. Jebb on Choral Serice. Bishop's Edi- 
tion of Challis. Laudes Diurne.] 438—466. 
Ornaments at York Minster, 438,439. An 
epitome of parties in the Church, 441. Safe 
men, and “via media,” 441—443. Applied 
to Choral music, 444. Jebb’s Choral Service, 
ibid. His via media, 445. Practice at Win- 
chester, Durham, and Westminster, 446. 
“ Principles” of plain tune, 447. Rules of 
ditto, 448. Was ancient system based on 
scale? 449, 450. Had the ancients a system? 
451. Resources of old Gregorian music, 452. 
Gregorian music ‘ sui generis,” 453. Gre- 
gorian tones not to be adapted, 454, 455. Mr. 
Oakley’s Psalter with the tones, 456 Instincts 
of the people, 457. Hindrances from the 
Clergy, 458. Organs, 459. Accompaniment, 
460. Addition of harmonies, 461. Profana- 
tion introduced by Organists, 462. Bishop’s 
edition of Tallis, 463. Rejects Marbeck, 464. 
False principle of Mr. Bishop, 465. Plain 
Tune of Communion Office, 466. Note to 
this article, 614, 616. 
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R. 


Reviewals, republication of. [Contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, by Francis Jeffrey, 
now one of the Judges, §c.) 347—362. Ad- 
van s attending the republication of Re- 
viewals, 347—349. Peculiar merits of the 
Edinburgh Review, 349, 350. Literary cha- 
racter of Edinburgh, and literary eminence of 
its bar—causes of the latter, 350—352. Rea- 
sons of its Epicurean tone, 353. Merits of 
Lord Jeffrey, as a critic, 354. His treatment 
of Wordsworth accounted for by his particular 
temperament, 356. His republished attack 
on Coleridge unjustifiable, 357—361. Un- 
favourable prospects for the Scottish mind ; 
state of the ancient Cathedral of Glasgow, 
362. 

Ritual Conformity. [Robertson's ‘‘ How shall 
we Conform to the Liturgy ?”| 183—197. How 
shall we conform? 184. Interest of laity in 
this question, 185. Is the question difficult? 
186. The question a moral one, 187. Autho- 
rity of the Rubric, 188. Whether the Prayer 
Book an ideal? ibid. Bp. Taylor’s authority, 
189. The argument historical, 190. Laud, 
Wren, and Andrewes, 191. Their Conformity, 
192. Lights on the Altar, 192-195. Distinc- 
tion between Cathedrals and Village Churches, 
196. Need of Caution, 197. 

Roads and Carriages. [Sir H. Parnell’s Trea- 
tise on Roads, Adams’ English Pleasure Car- 
riages.) 198—219. Utility of roads, 198, 199. 
Roman roads, 200—202. Roads in Great Bri- 
tain, 202, 203. Legislation concerning roads, 
203—205. Highland roads, 205—207. Gene- 
ral Wade, 206. Art of road-making, 207— 
211. Early carriages, 211, 212. Taylor, the 
Water Poet’s, invective against coaches, 213, 
214. ‘* Nimrod’s” illustration of the progress 
of stage-coach travelling, 214—218. Private 
carriages, 218, 219. 


8. 


Science and Religion. [Dr. Wiseman’s Twelve 
Lectures on the Connexion between Science 
and Revealed Religion.] 15—26. Unity of 
the human race, 15. Aristotle’s classification 
of mankind, 16,17. Camper’s and Blumen- 
bach’s methods of measuring the skull, 18. 
Infidel theories, 19. Causes of sporadic varieties 
in animals and men, 20—22. Affinity of lan- 
guage an evidence of unity of origin in differ- 
ent nations, 22. Recapitulation, 23, 24. 
Science ancillary to Revelation, 25, 26. 

Scottish Communion Office. [Cheyne on the 
Authority and Use of the Scottish Communion 
Office, §c.] 53—85. English Service Book from 
Reformation to Charles I., 54. Kiug Edward’s 
First Book, 55. A full expression of pure 
doctrine, 55. The model of Scotch Liturgy, 
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56. Episcopacy restored without the Liturgy, 
57. Revolution of 1688, 58, 59. The Seotch 
Service Book, 59. Lord Winton’s edition of, 
1713. The English Service Book permitted, 
60. Collier’s Liturgy and the Usages, 61, 62. 
History of ‘‘ Marked” Office, 63. Revision 
of 1755 and 1765, 64. Synods of 1811, 1828, 
and 1838, 65. Canon XXI. ibid. Agitation 
against the Seotch Liturgy, 66 Condition of 
Scotch Church, 67. Glasgow petitioners, ibid. 
Dishonesty of, 68, 69. Mr. Craig, 69. Is 
Scotch Liturgy un-Anglican? 70. Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, ibid. Invocation of Holy Spirit, 
71; its agreement with all Christian litur- 
gies, 72. Both Anglican and Anti-Roman, 
ibid. Testimoniesof English divines, 73—77. 
Authoritative in Scotland, 78, 79. Appeal 
to Scottish and English Churches, 79—81. 
Bishop of Aberdeen, 82. Mr. Cheyne, 83, 
Mr. Pratt, ibid. Duty of preserving Scotch 
Liturgy, 84. 

Scottish Communion Office. [Aberdeen Address.] 
289—298. Reclamation against Scotch Ser- 
vice a doctrinal movement, 291. Substitu- 
tion of English for Scottish Service, 292. A 
service not a document, 293. Conformity to 
English Ritual, 294, 295. Impregnable posi- 
tion of Scottish Church, 296. Remonstrants 
not of the Scottish Church, 297. Address to 
Scotch Bishops, 298, 


Tt. 
Tasso, Life of, Part III. 1577—1586. 219—236. 


w. 


Witches and their Trials. [Proceedings against 
Dame Alice Kyteler, for Sorcery, in 1344. 
Edited by T. Wright, for the Camden Society. 
Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, 1631 to 1654, 
for the Spalding Club. Chandler’s American 
Criminal Trials.] 145—162. Prevalence of 
a belief in Sorcery, 145, 146. The fate of 
the Kytelers in Ireland in 1344, 146—148. 
Witch persecutions in Scotland, 149, 150. 
American Witches— commencement of the 
persecutions at Salem in 1692, 150, 151; 
dreadful persecution, and nature of the evi- 
dence before the Special Commission, 151— 
154. Evidence against Bishop, 155, 156; 
fruitless endeavours of the ministers to calm 
the popular feelings—execution of Burroughs, 
157—159. Sudden change in public opinion, 
160. Recantation of some of the leaders, 
ibid. The nature of superstition, and the 
truth of Satan’s kingdom on earth, 161, 162. 


Y. 


Young England. Its real limits and promise, 
678—689. [See Coningsby.] 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. 
Arnalda da Brescia, 709. 


D. 
De Vere’s Search after Proserpine, &c. 373. 
D’Aubigné’s Rome and the Reformation, 715. 
E. 
Ewing on the Scotch Communion Office, 488. 


F. 
French’s Remarks on Church Ornaments, &c. 
627. 


G. 


German Writers on the Anglican Church, 
Chlebus and Uhden, 363. 


H. 
Huntington’s Poems, 714. 
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I 
Israel's Ordinances, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 115. 


J. 


Justorum Semita, 244. 
K. 

Kennedy’s Poems, 241. 
L. 

Lambert’s Church Needlework, 627. 
M. 

Mores Catholici, 616. 


N. 
Neander’s Life and Times of St. Bernard 709. 








oO. 


Oxford Parish Burial Ground Committee, Re- 
port of, 482. 
P. 
Pacca, Cardinal, Notes of Ministry of, 237. 


8s. 


Statistical Society, Journal of, 113. 

Scripture for Sunday Schools, as used at St. 
John’s, Bedford Row, 137. 

Scott’s Appeal on S. P. C. K. and Burgess’s Ob- 
servations on ditto, 485. 3 


T. 
Tayler’s Margaret, or the Pearl, 489. 


w. 


Wordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus, 117. 
White’s Constitutions of Otho, 490. 


SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


JanvaRy.—St. Patrick’s Purgatory — King’s 
Stories from the History of the Church—Pas- 
sages from Keble, set to Music—Appeal to 
the Members of the S. P. C. K.—Rhoda, or 
the Excellence of Charity—Parting Gift to 
Young Women—A Word in Defence of our 
Altars, &c.— Dickens’s Christmas Carol in 
Prose—Select Pieces from Wordsworth— 
Prayers, Meditations, &c. on the Sacrament 
of Baptism—A Voice from Rome—Paget’s 
Churchman’s Calendar for 1844—Little Alice 
and her Sister, and Short and Simple Prayers 
for Children— Romantic Fiction— Fouqué’s 
Four Seasons—Glimpses of Nature—Com- 
panion to the Services of the Church—Liber 
Scholasticus — Remarks on the Book of 
Psalms—What is the Church? answered— 
Picture of Frederick Overbeck—The Church 
in Canada—Letters from the Bishop of New 
Zealand—Conciones Academicze—Charges by 
the Bishop of Bangor and the Archdeacon of 
Surrey—Sermons by Rev. Messrs. Marriott, 
Poole, Manning, C. S. Bird, Oldknow, Dowd- 
ing, 118—121. 


Ferrvary.—Library of the Fathers and Anglo- 
Catholic Library—Grant’s Bampton Lectures 
—The Orientator—The Empire of the Czar— 
Harry Mowbray — Notes on the Episcopal 
Polity of the Holy Catholic Church—History 
of St. Andrews—Christ our Law—Life and 
Times of Reuchlin—Modern Wesleyanism— 
Restoration of Suffragan Bishops—Historical 
and Practical Exposition of the Catechism— 
Rey. J. B. Pratt’s Pastoral Letter — Engray- 
ings illustrative of the Liturgy—Pietas Do- 
mestica—An Apology for the Universities— 
Letter from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta— 
A Paper on Monuments—Discourses on the 
Festivals—Tuson’s Sermons—Archdeacon of 
Bristol’s Charge—Appeal to the Members of 
the 8. P.C. K. 246—248. 


Marcu.—Report of Chaplain of Hackney 
Union—Dr. Kalley and the Church in Ma- 
deira— Maitland’s Dark Ages— The Irish 


Ecclesiastical Journal—Foundation Docu- 
ments of Merton College—Tucker’s Life of 
Lord St. Vincent—A Letter to the Lady of 
the House—Taylor’s Ancient Christianity— 
Cattermole’s Literature of the Church of 
England — Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice — 
Walker’s Account of Stoke Golding Church— 
Wilkinson’s Farewell Sermon—Brock’s Visi- 
tation Sermon, 378—381. 


Aprit.—Grenfell’s Epistles of the Fathers— 
Stebbing’s Church and its Ministers—New- 
man’s Life of St. Stephen Harding—Pusey’s 
Translation of Avrillon—Perceval’s Sermons 
on Fasting—Schoolmaster’s Manual of Oral 
Instruction—Bp. Doane’s Reprint of Bp. Sel- 
wyn’s Letters—Moberley’s Five Sermons— 
Catechism of the History of the Church—The 
Prophetic Register— Almsgiving, Ancient and 
Modern—Letter to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster — Primitive Church in its Epi- 
scopacy—S. P.C. K. Illustrated Books—Amy 
Herbert—S. P.C. K. Reading Lessons—Bath 
Almanack — Gresley’s Anglo-Catholicism — 
Clerical Club—Chronicles of Jocelyn of Brake- 
lond—Sermons by P. Maitland, Griffiths, 
Wilkins, &c., 491—496. 


May.—Kemp’s Lecture on Transubstantiation, 


&c.—The Churches of Yorkshire and the 
Churches of Cambridgeshire— Bishop Doane’s 
Sermon on Ancient Charity—A Pastoral for 
the Season of Confirmation—Jarvis’s Worldly 
and Christian Education compared—Horne’s 
Mariolatry — Bibliotheca Sacra and Theolo- 
gical Review (U.S.)—Archzological Journal— 
Zoological Sketch Percy’s Reliques—Cam- 
bridge Camden Society and the Round 
Church—Documents relative to the Erection 
and Endowment of Colonial Bishoprics, 629, 
630. 





JunE.—North British Review—Archeological 
Journal—Dr. Jarvis’ Chronology—Waylen’s 
Novelties which disturb our Unity—Instru- 
menta Ecclesiastica—Remuins of the Ancient 
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Monastic Architecture—Hadfield and Bow- 
man’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of England 
—Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment—Hierurgia Anglicana—Neale’s Private 
Devotion in Churches—The Macmullen Cor- 
respondence — Archdn. Sinclair's Primary 


INDEX. 


Charge—Letter on Education—Extracts from 
Kettlewell—Capel Molyneux’s Lent Usages— 
Trench’s Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, from St. Augustine—Haweis’ Sketches 
of the Reformation—Davies’ Sermon at Con- 
secration of Bishop Field, 716—718, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cotes Hero Worship, Letter on, by G. T., 
2 


Gloucester and Bristol, Sees of, 726. 
Lb Hooker on the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
Church Endowment, Ancient and Modern Sys- 
tem contrasted, 734. 
Coleridge, (8S. T.) Manuscript Fragments of, 251. 
Conventual Institutions, Revival of. Testimo- 
nies, 122, 255, 497, 730. 
Dissenters’ Baptism, 136. 


32. 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, First Letter on, 
504. Second ditto, 719. 
Maurice, (Rev. F.) Letter of, 631. 
Offertory, S. Irenzus on the, 129. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ordinations—Preferments—Deaths of Clergy— 
University News — Proceedings of Church 


Societies — Miscellaneous Diocesan Intelli- 
gence, &c. Pp. 139, 261, 382, 511, 634, 742. 
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